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BRILLIANTLY-WRITTEN  STORIES  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE 

Back  in  1945,  a  skilled  newspaperman — Iowa  journalism  grad  and  a  working 
reporter  for  six  years — went  back  to  school. 

Following  a  special  curriculum  of  anatomy-to-zoology  courses  at  Northwestern's 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  this  man  who  wanted  to  be  more  than  "just  a  reporter 
working  up  science  stories"  earned  the  very  first  master’s  degree  in  newspaper 
science  writing. 

Today  scientists  and  doctors  turn  to  Arthur  Snider  of  the  Daily  News  when 
they  want  the  public  to  know  what's  happening  in  their  laboratories.  And  the  public 
eagerly  turns  to  his  by-lined  stories,  knowing  their  way  of  life,  their  health,  even 
their  future  depend  on  large  degree  to  science's  fantastic  advances. 

Both  the  professionals  and  the  laymen  know  they  can  depend  on  this  award¬ 
winning  science  writer  to  write  the  story  brilliantly,  clearly,  completely— without  a 
hint  of  "sensationalism." 

Art  Snider  is  another  reason  why  Chicagoans  depend  on  the  Daily  News. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MARSHALL  FIELD  JR.,  PUBLISHER 
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•  Individual  color  fountains  re¬ 
movable  for  quick  wash-up  and 
color  changes. 


Web  arranged  to  receive  four 
3  colors  consecutively  in  short 
order.  Any  or  all  couples  may  be 
reversed  at  will,  resulting  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  flexibility. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office*.  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


Baltimore  is  America’s  most  compact  major  market.  The  proof— more  than 
85%  of  its  families  (1.5  million  people)  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from 
the  heart  of  downtown,  roughly  the  ABC  city  zone. 

Equally  as  important,  an  estimated  92%  of  the  total  Baltimore  market 
retail  sales  are  consvunmated  in  this  same  compact  area,  making  it  a  highly 
productive  market— the  nation’s  12th  largest,  in  fact. 

Baltimore  is  an  ever-growing  market,  too.  The  past  20  years  have  added 
half  a  million  people  to  the  city’s  immediate  area. 

Contact  with  this  compact  market  now,  as  always,  can  be  established  best 
and  most  economically  by  your  use  of  the  Sunpapers.  More  than  88%  of 
our  daily  circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of 
our  Sunday  circidation  (80%  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s  concentrated 
city  zone.  With  the  Sunpapers  alone  you  reach  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Baltimoreans  where  they  live,  work  and  buy. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABQ  9/30/59:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  414,465 -Sunday  316,007 

l^ational  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

2I>23 — Inland  Daily  Prats  Association,  Diamond  Jubilee  -rieatin^, 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 

27- 29 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  LW), 
Rock,  Ark. 

MARCH 

4 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  Commons,  Nt« 
Brunswick. 

Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  Centralla. 

6- 8— SNPA  Mechanical  Conferersce  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mtrio* 

UtHe  Rock,  Ark. 

7- 18 — American  Preu  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  n««i 

editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8 -  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Sheraton-Palace.  San  Francisco 
10-12 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel,  Batos 

Rouge,  La. 

14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parke 
House,  Boston. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strstford 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

19- 20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Conference,  Stats 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Conrad  Hiltoa, 
Chicago. 

21- 26— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  Urwversity,  Evanston,  II 
21-April  I — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors,  Columbia' 

University,  New  York. 

24-26— International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

24- 26— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

25- 26— Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center,  East 
Lansing. 

28- 30— Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  H3I, 
31-April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Nittaay 

Uon  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

APRIL 

3-5 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Penn-Harris  HoW. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Niagara. 

Niagara  Falls. 

4- 15— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  reporters  and  editorial  writen 

on  Urban  and  Suburban  problems,  Columbia  University. 

7-9 — Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Safety  Seminar,  Leland  Hotel,  SpringfiaU, 
III. 

7-9— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Dinkier  Plaza,  Atlauts, 


How  would  you  like  a 


Is  a  cross-section  of  all  America! 
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8-9 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

21-23 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Bismarck. 

21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton  Hold, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla, 

21-23— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton,  Washlngfo*. 
D.  C. 

21-23— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton- Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omak*. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  Press  Photography,  Holiday  Inn,  Durbsni. 
N.  C. 

22—  ^itor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Msfolt, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

24-28— Journalism  Week,  University  of  Rorida,  Gainesville,  Ra. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-Hilton,  Clavsiatd. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  N#« 
York. 

27-30— Photojournalism  Conference,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gablas,  Fla 
30 — UPl  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton-Lincoln,  Indianapolis. 

MAY 

1-4 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1- 7— Journalism  Week,  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia.  Mo. 

2- 13 — Publishers,  Editors  and  News  Executives  seminar,  Columbia  Univarsily. 

New  York. 

4— Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

4-7— r  ■  .  ~  ■■  . 


Just  about  ideal,  isn’t  it?  You  don’t  have  to  mess 
around  to  get  a  Down  East  reaction  —  or  Mid- 
West  —  or  Southern.  Simply  go  all-American  by 
using  the 


•National  Editorial  Association,  75th  convention,  DInkler-Plaza,  Atlairts. 


Economical 
and  practical 
this  easy  way! 


Vol.  9S.  No.  8,  February  20,  1060,  Editor  &  Pablisber,  tbe  Fourth  BrtnU  ii 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Pnblisber  Go.,  Inc.  Editorial  and Ji^ 
nesa  offices  at  Suite  1700,  'Hines  Tower,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  3*,  N.  i- 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  O).,  East  Stroudeburg,  Pa.)  Second  elszt  w 
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More  than  700,000  new  automobiles  will  be 
sold  in  California  this  year,  according  to  best 
forecasts.  (Last  year’s  total:  600,000.)  Lion’s 
share  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  County,  where 
42%  of  all  California  new  car  sales  are  made. 

One  newspaper.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reaches  more  than  half  of  all  Los  Angeles 
County  new  car  buying  families  every  Sunday 
— more  than  a  third  of  all  new  car  buying 
families  every  weekday.* 

•Source:  Los  Angeles  Times  Continuing  Home  Audit 


,  19U 


Small  wonder,  then,  that  82.5%  of  all  new 
passenger  car  linage  placed  by  local  dealers  is 
carried  in  The  Times.  The  Times  delivers  the 
largest  weekday,  Sunday  and  home-delivered 
circulation  in  western  America  to  a  quality 
audience  unmatched  in  responsiveness  and 
ability  to  buy.  Sales  of  new  passenger  cars  in 
Southern  California  begin  on  First  Street  in  Los 
Angeles — home  of  . . . 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 


nationally  represented  by  CRESMER  and  woodward,  new  YORK,  CHICAGO.  DETROIT,  ATLANTA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


cars... and  carports... and  carpets 


San  Diego  spent  $248,319,000  for  automobiles  last  year;  $87,201,000 
for  building  materials;  $90,971,000  for  home  furnishings.  And  San 
Diego’s  total  personal  disposable  income  exceeded  $2,000,000,000.* 

Sell  San  Diego  —  third  largest  market  in  the  West  and  fastest-growing 
major  metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States  —  through  two  dominant 
dailies:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combined  daily 


circulation  is  more  than  200,000  (215,192  ABC  9/30/59) . 


fbe  San  Biego  Union  EVENING  Tribune  SELL  SAN  DIEGO 

'‘Source;  Economy  Research  Department,  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company;  1958  Census  data  adjusted  to  1959  Taxable  Sales 

“The  Ring  if  Truth 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  the  Copley  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


MANUATTAfS 


The  New  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  of  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Only  ONE  newspaper  —  THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  concentrates  its  circulation  in  this  independent 
market  where  650,000  people  live,  work  and  spend  their  11/2  billion  dollar  income. 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  reaches  MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS  MANY  HOMES  as  any  other  Hudson 
County  newspaper  .  . .  and  produces  best  results.  That’s  why,  year  in-year  out,  THE  JERSEY 
JOURNAL  carries  by  far  more  Hudson  County  advertising  (retail,  general  and  classified)  than 
any  other  newspaper 

Get  the  latest  facts  on  America’s  newest  statistical  standard  metropolitan  area  —  Drop  us  a  line 
—  or  contact  our  representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 


98,575  COPIES  SOLD  DAILY  (ABC)  ...  2  of  Every  3  Copies  Home  Delivered 


editorial 


Petulant  Paar’s  Panegyrics 

¥  F  Jack  Paar  was  not  well-known  before  his  tearful  “walkout”  scene 
(which  begins  more  and  more  to  look  rehearsed),  he  certainly  is 
now  thanks  to  the  100%  cooperation  of  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  Instead  of  being  fretful,  peevish  and  complaining  about  alleged 
mistreatment  by  segments  of  the  press,  Mr.  Paar  should  be  grateful 
for  those  eight-column  streamers  he  received  giving  him  precedence 
(in  some  editions)  over  France’s  A-bomb,  Ike’s  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
even  relegated  to  smaller  headlines  the  Finch-Tregoff  murder  trial 
which  some  editors  seem  to  have  considered  of  world-shattering  im¬ 
portance. 

A  few  newspapers,  fortunately,  have  maintained  some  editorial 
judgment.  But  the  Paar  performance  in  general  gives  some  editors 
justification  for  paraphrasing  an  old  refrain:  “We  made  you  what 
you  are  today,  now  aren’t  you  satisfied?”  (The  same  could  be  sung 
to  Mr.  Finch  and  Miss  Tregoff.) 

The  thing  that  amazes  us  is  that  so  many  TV  personalities  and 
prima  donnas  seem  to  believe  they  have  a  God-given  right  to  use 
the  airwaves  as  they  see  fit  without  control  by  those  who  have  the 
final  responsibility  for  what  is  broadcast.  Their  cries  of  “censorship” 
(as  in  the  Paar  case)  display  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  life. 

What  a  mess  our  newspapers  and  magazines  would  be  in  if  every 
reporter,  columnist  or  author  cried  “censorship”  and  was  permitted 
to  make  a  public  display  in  print  (a  la  Paar)  every  time  his  stuff 
was  editedi 


Politics  and  Free  Press 

¥t  has  been  reported  the  State  Department  feared  East  German 
*  sports  writers  might  inject  “a  harsh  political  note”  into  the 
Olympic  sjjorts  competition  and  therefore  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  games  at  Squaw  Valley. 

The  harsh  p>olitical  note  has  been  added  by  our  State  Department, 
it  seems  to  us.  The  U.  S.  government  ojsens  its  doors  to  athletes  but 
not  to  newspapermen.  Why  the  discrimination? 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  journalists  of  Communist-dominated 
countries  are  not  newspapermen  in  the  true  sense.  But  that  is  beside 
the  f>oint.  The  ruling  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  the  one  which 
prohibited  U.  S.  newsmen  from  visiting  certain  areas  (notably  Red 
China)  and  thereby  involved  the  reporting  of  world  news  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  foreign  policy. 


Inland ^s  75  Years 

A  21-gun  salute  to  the  influence,  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
newsjxipers  in  the  Middle  West  and  to  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  which  celebrates  its  75th  anniversary  next  week! 

Only  by  performing  a  valuable  service  for  many  members  can 
an  association  of  this  kind  survive.  The  history  of  Inland — its  growth 
from  a  founding  membership  of  less  than  20 — provides  proof  that 
such  a  service  has  been  performed. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  which  completed  its  first  25  years  in  1959, 
applauds  Inland  for  reaching  this  important  milestone  and  looks 
forward  to  many  more  decades  of  friendly  association  and  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspaper  business. 
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Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  wfcoM 
it  is  due,  when  it  it  in  the  power  of  tkm» 
hand  to  do  it.—Prorerbt,  III ;  27, 


Editor  &  Publishtr 


•  THE  FOURTH  ESTAR 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  JounwIM, 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspapetdoss 
established  March,  1892;  The  Four^  Eststs 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  2f, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  ^  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 


Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 


General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waller;  Fsstms 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friednian,  Philip  N, 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  AdvwtUiM 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Marketing  m 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Mansli^ 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librarian,  Jaul 
Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Oemar;  Advertising  Maaage, 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Mse 
ager,  Bernadette  Borrias;  Promotion  Mie 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Dirssht, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manage, 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  Advortie^ 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Timas  Tone, 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 
BRyant  9-3052. 
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Washington;  Pat  Munroe,  1201  National  Pm 
Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wei 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advsfl* 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Represontatiw; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 
Boston:  Guy  Uvingston,  344  Little  Bldg.,  tt  ‘ 
Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Pm 
Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Psdfe 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  A.  Scott.  AdvorHiisg 
Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7991 
Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Com 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  Univsnih 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Aie, 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Reprsisste 
five,  1901  West  8th  St.,  Dunkirk  8-4151. 
London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  Engissd. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  14,  Atbermad 
Street,  London,  Wl. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondtd 
48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Member  Aadlt  Bureau  of  Cliiulallm 
Member  Aaaoeiated  Buaineaa  Pablieatioaa  • 
mo.  averace  net  msid  June  M.  HW  RMA 
Renewals  to  Oct.  SI.  IMS— 71.7*%. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  20,  1961 


cartoon  idea  of  the  week 
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carried  on  the  moon  shot,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  K.  left  almost  immediately  after¬ 
ward,  bringing  a  gold  miniature  of  “lunik” 
for  President  Eisenhower. 

My  main  point  was  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  us  to  brush  off  Soviet  journalism 
lightly,  simply  because  their  papers  are 
small,  contain  little  advertising,  and  have 
an  admitted  propaganda  purpose.  After 
all,  someone  in  the  Soviet  Union  did  fore¬ 
see  the  tremendous  psychological  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  by  being  first  in  outer 
space! 

It  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  the 
Russians  had  not  timed  their  moon  shot 
for  the  eve  of  Khrushchev’s  visit  to  the 
United  States,  or  if  they  did  not  hope  for 
something  even  more  spectacular  on  the 
eve  of  the  Summit  conference. 

Raymond  B.  Nixon 
President,  International  Association 
for  Mass  Communication  Research, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ADVICE  TO  GOULD 

Why  do  one  or  two  protests  to  a  news¬ 
paper  carry  so  much  weight?  Chester 
Gould,  whose  “Dick  Tracy”  is  carried  in 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  is  now  coming  in 
for  criticism  direct^  to  two  newspapers. 
What  would  those  newspaper  offices  do  if 
they  received  the  floods  of  barbs  that  flow 
into  the  offices  of  motion  picture  producers 
to  say  nothing  of  letters  to  the  editors  of 
papers  throughout  the  nation  written  by 
the  everpresent  viewers-with-alarm  who 
always  want  to  be  the  masters  of  the  other 
person’s  destiny? 

Having  followed  the  career  of  Dick 
Tracy  since  1938,  my  words  of  consolatimi 
to  the  creator  of  the  fine  strip  are — be 
patient  with  the  newspapers  who  dropped 
the  strip,  but  please  don’t  let  them  tell 
you  how  to  present  his  exploits. 

Robert  L.  Lippert 
President,  Electro-Vision  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


4  CL.4RinCATION 

Your  story  about  my  trip  to  East  Europe 
(“Nixon  I»oks  for  Russian  Spectacular,” 
Feb.  6,  p.  56)  calls  for  some  clarification: 

1)  The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  not  to 
make  a  “UNESCO-sponsor^  study  of 
mass  communications  in  seven  Clommunist 
countries,”  but  to  complete  a  survey  of 
communications  research  in  all  countries. 
East  Europe  simply  happened  to  be  the 
last  of  the  major  areas  visited. 

2)  The  International  Association  of 
Mass  Communication  Research  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  independent  organization.  Its  chief 
relation  to  UNESCO  is  that  it  was  formed 
upon  recommendation  of  a  conference  of 
“experts”  convened  by  UNEiSCO  in  1956. 
It  also  performs  certain  services  to 
UNESCO  under  contract,  as  do  many  other 
private  groups. 

3)  I  have  never  said  anything  about  it 
being  an  unsound  policy  to  keep  U.S. 
“newspapers”  out  of  Communist  China! 
What  I  did  say  is  that  Communist  and 
Democratic  leaders  interviewed  on  my 
travels  seemed  equally  mystified  by  the 
policy  of  keeping  U.S.  newspapermen  out 
of  China.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  blame 
this  upon  the  late  Secretary  Dulles. 

4)  The  statement  about  Chinese  papers 
being  “more  impressive  than  those  in 
Communist  Europe”  referred  solely  to  my 
comparison  of  the  party  organ  Jen-min 
Jih-pao,  in  Peking,  with  the  Russian 
Pravda.  There  are  papers  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  that  resemble  those  of  the  West 
much  more,  in  appearance  and  content, 
than  do  any  in  either  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

5)  My  guess  that  the  Russians  timed 
their  moon  shot  to  coincide  with  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  visit  to  the  United  States  certainly 
was  not  based,  as  the  story  implies,  upon 
the  fact  that  their  newspapers  and  readers 
showed  tremendous  interest  in  both  events. 
So  did  ours!  I  was  referring,  rather,  to 
the  elaborate  artwork  that  the  Soviet  press 
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To  Hear  Themselves  As  Their  Audiences  Do 

GREAT  MUSICAL  ARTISTS  USE 


THE  FISHER 


STCmOPHONtC  RADIO -FHONOORAPH 


THIS 

AD 

for  the  Fisher  Radio  Corporation  is  one  of 
the  latest  in  an  advertising  program  that 
has  run  in  The  New  York  Times  for  21  years. 

Fisher  manufactures  a  quality  line  of 
tuners,  amplifiers,  master  audio  controls  and 
radio-phonographs. 

PRODUCED 

THIS 

RESULT 

And  over  those  21  years,  the  company's 
advertising  in  The  Times  has  produced 
"consistently  good  results,”  says  President 
Avery  Fisher.  “Although  we  have  on  past 
occasion  used  other  newspapers  in  this  market, 
we  long  ago  decided  to  spend  all  our  local 
newspaper  money  in  The  New  York  Times." 
Here's  another  example  why  today,  as 
always,  it  pays  to  advertise 
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Hagerty  Logistics  Keeps 
Newsmen  with  President 


Reporter-Photographer  Teams 
Ride  With  Him  on  Jet  Journey 


Bv  Gordon  E.  White 

Editor  &  Publisher  Wushinicton  Bureau 


The  White  House  is  making 
certain  that  an  American  re¬ 
porter  and  photojfrapher  are 
with  President  Eisenhower  at  all 
times  on  his  17,000-mile  jet 
jonmey  to  South  America, 
ginning  Feb.  22. 

Following  the  pattern  set  last 
December  on  the  President’s  22,- 
000-mile  tour  of  Southeast  Asia, 
a  two-man  pool  team,  chosen 
this  week  by  lots,  will  ride  in 
the  President’s  plane  on  each  of 
14  flights  during  the  trip. 

The  age  of  jets.  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  James  C.  Hagerty  said, 
means  that  in  bad  weather  where 
a  propeller-engined  plane  is  able 
to  circle  an  hour  or  two  before 
landing,  a  jet  is  often  forced  to 
go  500  to  1,000  miles  beyond  the 
original  destination.  The  re- 
porter-photographer  pool,  he 
says,  will  “keep  the  President 
protected  in  situations  where  the 
President’s  plane  might  be  in 
Madrid  and  the  press  plane  in 
Stockholm.” 

“I  have  insisted  that  I  have  an 
American  newsman  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  plane,”  Mr.  Hagerty  said. 
“I  just  don’t  like  to  have  the 
President  unprotected  by  the 
people  who  are  assigned  to  him 
on  the  trip.” 

Byline<l  Pool  Story 

In  such  an  event,  the  reporter 
would  file  a  by-lin^  pool  story. 
Mr.  Hagerty  added  that  this  pro¬ 
tection  will  extend  to  helicopter 
transportation.  Should  the  Pres¬ 
ident  move  by  helicopter  from 
8n  airport  to  a  city,  the  two- 
>nan  team  will  accompany  him 
l>y  helicopter  as  well. 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  the  Latin 
American  good-will  trip  poses 
“tougher  logistical  problems” 
tOM  those  encounter^  on  the 
Asian  tour.  Unlike  the  earlier 
which  w’as  made  on  long- 
“ul  jet  flights  through  11  coun¬ 
ties,  there  will  be  a  switch  from 
J*t8  to  propeller-engined  planes 
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and  back  again  midstream  in  the 
journey.  It  will  also  be  marked 
by  short  runs  to  such  remote 
spots  as  the  high  Andes  resort 
city  of  Bariloche,  Argentina, 
where  President  Eisenhower 
plans  an  overnight  stay. 

Two-thirds  of  the  trip  will  be 
by  jets,  from  Washington  to 
Puerto  Rico,  to  Brazil  an  the 
return  trip  from  Buenos  Aires. 
The  rest  of  the  tour  will  be  made 
by  propeller  craft  with  the  press 
switching  from  one  to  two 
planes. 

Sixty-four  newsmen  from  all 
media,  plus  four  communications 
technicians,  were  accredited  for 
the  trip  by  the  Jan.  30  cut-off 
date.  A  few  late-comers  were 
turned  down,  Mr.  Hagerty  re¬ 
ported. 

$3,500  Cost 

Thirty  of  those  going  are  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  rep¬ 
resenting  newspapers  and  wire 
services.  The  others  are  from 
radio  and  television,  magazines, 
newsreels  and  special  photo 
services.  Seven  of  those  ac¬ 
credited  are  from  foreign  peri¬ 
odicals  or  news  agencies. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  runs  between  $3,000  and 
$3,500  for  transportation,  food 
and  hotel  accommodations  with 
White  House  officials  putting  an 
estimated  tab  of  $2,500  on  trans¬ 
portation  costs  alone.  Food, 
hotels  and  expenses  are  paid  in¬ 
dividually  as  the  trip  goes  along. 
The  White  House  tallies  up  the 
transportation  bill  later  on.  Al¬ 
though  the  trip’s  mileage  is  al¬ 
most  7,000  miles  less  than  that 
of  the  Asian  tour,  the  transpor¬ 
tation  cost  may  be  only  $500 
less.  The  difference,  officials  say, 
is  the  enormous  jet  holdover 
charge,  not  required  on  the 
earlier  trip  since  they  didn’t 
have  to  hold  the  jets  on  the 
ground. 

Although  no  formal  memoran¬ 
dum  has  been  issued  for  news- 
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men  accompanying  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Hagerty  said  the 
ground  rules  will  remain  much 
the  same  as  during  the  earlier 
tour. 

•Sirirt  Time  Schedules 

These  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  time  schedules  will  be 
strictly  kept  as  before.  Because 
of  the  even  more  complex  logis¬ 
tics  problem  in  the  switch  from 
jets  to  propeller-engined  planes 
and  the  transfer  of  the  press 
from  one  to  two  planes,  the  time 
schedule  must  be  met.  Strag¬ 
glers  will  he  left  behind  and  the 
schedules  strictly  adhered  to. 

2.  The  press  plane,  as  before, 
will  leave  each  country  prior  to 
the  President  so  as  to  permit 
news  coverage  of  his  arrival  in 
the  next  country.  'This  advance 
departure  will  range  from  an 
hour  to  half-hour  as  before  al¬ 
though  this  margin  will  be  les¬ 
sened,  as  for  instance,  the  press 
will  probably  arrive  at  Ramey 
Air  Force  Base  in  Puerto  Rico 
from  San  Juan  only  five  minutes 
before  President  Eisenhower’s 
plane. 

A  major  change  will  be 
dropping  radio  communications 
between  Mr.  Hagerty  and  the 
press  plane  during  flight.  The 
much  shorter  length  of  the 
flights  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Asian  tour,  coupled  with 
atmospheric  disturbance  and  the 
difficulty  of  transmission  from 
fast-moving  jets  has  resulted  in 
the  dropping  of  this  in-flight 
communication,  Mr.  Hagerty 
said.  During  the  Asian  tour,  the 
Press  Secretary  dictated  depar¬ 
ture  statements  made  by  the 
President  after  the  press  plane 
departed,  to  the  press  plane  by 
radio.  These  were  distributed  on 
the  press  plane  to  all  corre¬ 
spondents  by  Jack  Romagna. 

Instead,  during  the  Latin 
America  trip,  USIS  men  will 
cover  the  President’s  departure 
and  wire  his  statement  ahead. 
These  will  be  stenciled  and 
mimeographed  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  next  country. 

Customs  and  immigration  reg¬ 
ulations  have  again  been  waived 
for  the  news  media  representa¬ 
tives,  hut  before  each  stop  pass¬ 
ports  of  all  passengers  and  crew 


on  the  press  plane  will  hand  in 
their  passports  to  a  State  De¬ 
partment  representative.  After 
local  clearance  he  will  return 
them. 

RrKiAtration  of  Equipment 

3.  Registration  of  photogra¬ 
phic  lenses  and  other  equipment 
is  still  desirable  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  —  especially  if  photogra¬ 
phers  bring  equipment  with 
them  that  is  made  overseas. 

4.  One  change  in  the  ground 
rules  is  that  the  restrictions 
placed  on  commercial  planes  con¬ 
cerning  photographing  of  ter¬ 
rain  or  of  ground  installations 
no  longer  applies.  During  the 
last  trip,  newsmen  were  warned 
that  the  press  plane  might  be 
permitted  to  fly  off  the  regular 
commercial  air  lanes  in  some 
countries.  If  this  occurred,  they 
were  cautioned  that  announce¬ 
ments  would  be  made  should  the 
plane  fly  over  any  such  re¬ 
stricted  areas.  This  restriction 
no  longer  applies. 

5.  International  credit  cards 
should  again  be  carried  to  ease 
filing  of  copy,  use  of  inter¬ 
national  telephones  and  film  or 
other  shipments. 

6.  To  insure  getting  all  news 
personnel  to  the  airport  in  time 
for  departure,  it  is  advised,  as 
before,  to  pay  hotel  bills  the  eve¬ 
ning  prior  to  departure. 

7.  A  doctor  will  again  be 
aboard  the  press  plane  and  the 
newsman  are  advised  to  follow 
his  advice  on  health  precautions. 

8.  Luggage  limitations  will  be 
the  same.  A  piece  of  personal 
luggage  plus  a  handbag  cannot 
exceed  66  pounds.  To  facilitate 
baggage  movements  to  hotel 
rooms,  limitation  of  one  piece  of 
luggage  per  person  is  advised. 
This  does  not  include  handbags 
of  working  equipment,  type¬ 
writers,  camera  cases,  sound 
gear,  photographic  equipment, 
etc.  Also,  the  total  weight  of 
purchases  abroad  and  carried 

{Continued  on  page  64) 


ISormyle  Heralds  lke*s 
Tour;  There  First 

Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Milwaukee  Journal  reporter 
William  J.  Normyle  is  on  an 
assignment  in  South  America, 
Central  America  and  Mexico. 

He  is  travelling  ahead  of  the 
President  for  some  days,  provid¬ 
ing  Journal  readers  with  stories 
designed  to  give  meaning  to  the 
actual  news  of  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive’s  tour. 
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Guild  Voting  Denied 
To  Wide  List  of  Jobs 


Washington  travel  and  book  editors.  He 
The  National  Labor  Relations  reads  copy  and  edits  it,  making 
Board  has  excluded  from  voting  the  changes,  himself,  or  recom- 
in  a  representation  election  at  mends  those  which  should  be 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  a  whole  made  and  he  lays  out  the  vari- 
list  of  editorial  workers  sped-  ous  special  features  pages, 
fied  by  the  American  Newspaper  Furthermore,  he  is  responsible 
Guild.  for  making  up  the  Sunday 

The  guild  wanted  two  student  magazine  section  each  week  and 
correspondents  included  in  the  alternates  with  the  assistant  to 
voting  unit  but  the  Board  ex-  the  managing  editor  in  getting 
eluded  them  also.  out  the  entire  Sunday  paper.  As 

By  stipulation  of  the  pub-  the  record  establishes  that  the 
lisher  and  the  guild,  the  execu-  news  editor  responsibly  directs 
tive  editor  and  managing  editor  the  personnel  working  under 
were  barred  from  casting  him,  we  shall  exclude  him  from 
ballots,  sometime  in  March,  to  the  unit. 

determine  if  the  guild  is  to  Telegraph  editor.  Paul  Taylor, 
represent  the  editorial  depart-  telegraph  editor,  looks  over 
collective  bargaining.  ^ij  copy  that  comes  in  via  the 
Those  excluded  by  the  Board’s  services  before  passing  it 

order  are  the  assistant  to  the  qjj  jq  the  copy  desk.  Usually,  he 
managing  editor,  news,  city,  goes  through  the  special  corre- 
telegraph,  women  s,  executive  spondence,  too.  The  7  employees 
sports,  business,  amusements  on  the  copy  desk  work  under 
and  editorial  page  editors,  the  Taylor  who  prepares  the  work 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau,  schedules  for  them.  Moreover, 
his  staff,  the  business,  food  and  tjjjg  editor,  like  his  superior,  the 
student  correspondents.  assistant  to  the  managing  edi- 

The  publisher  took  no  position  ^oj.^  may  hire  or  effectively 
on  the  editorial  page  editor  and  rocommend  the  hiring  of  copy 
contended  that  the  six  corre-  boys.  As  a  desk  head,  he  is  con- 
spondents  and  two  students  suited  before  the  promotion  of 
should  be  treated  alike.  It  would  bis  subordinates  and  he  has 
have  included  them  all.  attended  supervisors  meetings. 

In  arriving  at  its  exclusion  On  these  facts,  we  find  that  the 
orders  the  NLRB  considered  the  telegraph  editor  should  be  ex¬ 
jobs  in  question  as  follows:  eluded  from  the  unit  found  ap- 

Assiatant  to  the  managing  propriate  herein. 
editor.  Under  Hal  Lewis,  the  City,  Women's,  Executive 
assistant  to  the  managing  edi-  Sports,  Business  and  Amuse- 
tor,  there  are  the  city,  state  and  ments  editors.  Each  of  these 
copy  desks.  L^wis  is  responsible  editors  is  in  charge  of  a  desk 
for  coordinating  and  editing  the  ^nd  that  desk’s  employees.  The 
efforts  of  these  subsections.  To-  business  desk  has  4  men  as- 
gether  with  the  telegraph  and  signed  to  it,  amusements  has  6, 
city  editors,  he  daily  reviews  the  sports — 8,  women’s — 11  and  city 
major  news  stories  and  pictures,  _26.  The  desk  heads  not  only 
after  which,  he  lays  out  the  write  headlines  and  plan  layouts 
front  page  of  the  paper.  On  for  the  work  of  their  sections 
alternate  Saturday  nights,  he  is  but  also  read,  edit  and  correct 
responsible  for  getting  out  the  the  materials  submitted  by  their 
Sunday  paper.  Moreover,  Lewis  subordinates.  They  are  respon- 
hires  or  effectively  recommends  sible  for  the  form  and  content  of 
the  hiring  of  copy  boys  and  the  gU  the  work  emanating  from 
record  reveals  that,  as  a  desk  their  desks.  In  administering 
head,  he  is  consulted  on  the  pro-  these  desks,  the  heads  prepare 
motions  of  his  subordinates.  In  work  schedules,  allot  days  off, 
view  of  the  foregoing,  we  shall  g^ant  limited  time  off  and  make 
EXCLUDE  the  assistant  to  the  the  job  assignments.  Moreover, 
managing  editor.  they  are  consulted  on  applicants 

News  editor.  Bert  Holmes,  the  for  employment  and  promotions 
news  editor,  coordinates  the  spe-  of  personnel.  Furthermore,  they 
cial  features  side  of  the  news  may,  and  do,  verbally  repri- 
room — the  women’s,  sports,  busi-  mand.  We  find  that  each  of  these 
ness  and  amusements  desks.  He  desk  heads  responsibly  directs 
counsels  with  the  heads  of  these  the  work  of  the  employees  as- 
desks  as  to  the  daily  operation  signed  to  his  desk.  Accordingly, 
of  their  sections.  In  addition,  we  shall  exclude  the  city. 
Holmes  is  in  charge  of  the  work  women’s  executive  sports,  busi- 
of  such  persons  as  the  food,  ness  and  amusements  editors. 


5  &  10  Puts 
Restraint  on 
Cameramen 


Durham,  N.  C. 

It  was  Woolworth  5  &  10,  not 
Canon  35,  that  threatened  the 
work  of  news  photographer* 
here  Feb.  16. 

NEWLYWEDS  —  Mr.  and  Mr*.  One  cameraman  was  chmfj 
John  C.  Watkin*  are  pictured  for  nearly  a  block  by  a  Wool- 
aboard  Pan  American  jet  clipper,  worth  store  official,  one  had  hi*  I 
en  route  to  Europe  on  their  honey.  temporarily  confiscated 

moon.  Mr.  Watkins  is  pubhshor  of  j  ^  j  al 

the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal  and  others  faced  threats  of 

Bulletin.  Mrs,  Watkins  is  the  widow  having  their  equipment  and  film 
of  Rex  Smith,  American  Airline*  taken. 

PR  director.  These  restraints  came  u 

newspaper  and  television  pho- 
Washington  news  bureau,  togfraphers  shot  highlights  in  * 
This  bureau  is  an  independent  two-week-old  Negro  protest  of 
agency  which  submits  news  to  lunch  counter  seffregation  whidi 
the  Employer  and  other  news-  hus  spread  throughout  North 
papers.  For  such  services,  the  Carolina  and  into  several  other  , 
Employer  pays  its  head  a  regu-  southern  states, 
lar  weekly  sum.  Contrary  to  the  Negro  students  from  North 
Employer’s  contentions,  we  find  Carolina  College  here  moved  into 
that  the  head  of  this  bureau  is  ^1*®  dime  store  lunch  counter,  nt 
an  independent  contractor  and  down  and  awaited  service.  The 
we  exclude  him  and  his  staff  eating  facilities  were  “clooed 
from  the  unit.  temporarily  for  repairs.” 

Editorial  page  editor.  This  A  television  cameraman,  Ed 
editor  is  on  the  Employer’s  Gray,  was  on  his  way  out  the 
Board  of  Directors.  As  a  member  door  when  a  policeman  at- 
of  such  a  Board,  he  is  in  a  posi-  tempted  to  confiscate  his  camen 
tion  to  formulate  and  determine  und  asked  him  to  step  inside.  A 
corporate  policy.  Accordingly,  Negro  photographer,  C.  C.  Burt- 
we  must  exclude  him  from  the  l^®y»  uu  an  assignment  from  the 

Carolina  Times,  had  his  camen 

Correspondents.  There  are  5  taken, 
business,  1  food,  and  2  student  Store  officials  and  police  spoke 
correspondents  who  work  on  to  both  photographers  and  the 
their  own.  The  business  and  man  retrived  his  camera, 
food  correspondents  live  outside  A,  lawyer  advised  that  fihn 
Dallas  and  submit  their  stories  could  not  be  confiscated  unless  a 
to  the  Employer  by  mail  or  warrant  were  issued,  so  police 
phone.  'The  2  student  co:'respond-  advised  the  newspaper  man  to 
ents  attend  S.M.U.  full  time  and  take  his  camera  and  film  and 
may  do  some  of  their  work  in  leave  the  store, 
the  office.  All  the  correspondents  Woolworth  officials  contended 
operate  primarily  without  as-  the  store  was  private  property 
sigpiment  and  all  receive  a  fixed  and  no  photogp'aphs  corfid  be 
amount  weekly  whether  or  not  taken  there  without  pernussw 
any  stories  are  submitted  or  Later,  Dr.  Martin  Luw 
published.  'The  minimum  wage  Klas  of  Atlanta,  who  led  a 
is  $7.50  per  week.  None  partici-  Negro  boycott  against  seg»- 
pate  in  the  Employer’s  various  gated  bus  service  in  Montgoi*- 
employee  benefits.  As  they  do  ®*T»  A-la.,  in  1955,  showed  up 
not  share  the  interests  and  here  to  lend  aid  to  the  stude» 
working  conditions  of  the  em-  A.  corps  of  photographers  w 
ployees  in  the  unit,  we  shall  newsmen  followed  the  mimiig 
exclude  all  8  correspondents.  as  he  toured  the  stores  invortii 


exclude  all  8  correspondents.  as  he  toured  the  stores  invohii 
•  in  the  dispute.  Dr.  King  asd 

NrIm***  Wins  Priw»  Abernathy,  the 

INelson  Wins  rnze  succeeded  him  u 

The  $500  Russell  L,  Cecil  president  of  the  MontgomsfT 
Award  for  1959’s  “outstanding  Improvement  Association,  were 
writing  effort”  on  arthritis  has  posing  for  pictures  when  an  af- 
been  won  by  Harry  Nelson,  sistant  store  manager  burst  ink* 
science  editor  of  the  Los  An-  the  gproup  and  demanded  that 
geles  (Calif.)  Times,  it  is  an-  they  leave, 
nounced  by  the  Arthritis  and  Noticing  the  photograph* 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  spon-  and  television  cameramen,  s> 
sors  of  the  award.  Mr.  Nelson  unidentified  store  employ** 
did  a  nine-part  series,  “The  rushed  at  one,  and  the  lensm® 
Facts  About  Arthritis.”  scattered. 
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Inland’s  75  Years; 
Mutual  Aid  Program 


Chicago 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  celebrate  its  75th  An¬ 
niversary  this  year  by  doing 
comes  naturally  —  sur¬ 
veying  the  Midwest  daily  news¬ 
paper  newsprint  situation. 

When  a  few  irate  publishers 
got  together  here  in  the  old 
Tremont  House  on  May  7,  1885, 
their  primary  concern  was  to 
obtain  sufficient  newsprint  at  a 
fair  price,  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion.  This  year.  Inland  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  Midwest  newsprint 
survey  (the  second  installment 
to  the  one  made  in  1956)  to 
learn  publishers’  needs  through 
1965. 

To  Hear  John  Knight 

Meanwhile,  more  than  500  In¬ 
landers  and  guests  will  gather 
here  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Feb. 
21-23,  to  attend  the  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  the  Inland. 
Sessions  will  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  President  Lor- 
ing  C.  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

High  point  of  the  convention 
will  be  the  Monday  evening  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  Drake’s  Grand  Ball¬ 
room,  where  a  capacity  audience 
of  over  700  will  hear  John  S. 
Knight,  president  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  as  the  principal 
speaker.  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  an  Inland  past  president 
and  chairman  of  the  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  Committee,  will  preside 
as  toastmaster.  There  will  be 
floor  show  acts  from  Chicago’s 
leading  night  spots,  plus  Lou 
Breese  and  his  orchestra. 

On  Monday  noon,  M.  M.  Oppe- 
gard.  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald,  also  an  Inland  past  presi¬ 


dent,  will  present  a  slide  illus¬ 
trated  “lecture”  on  the  history 
of  the  association  and  its  lead¬ 
ers.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
whose  weekly  column,  “Confi¬ 
dent  Living,”  appears  in  up¬ 
wards  of  200  newspapers,  will  be 
the  Tuesday  luncheon  speaker. 

Inland  Milestone* 

Here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  Inland’s  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  service  to  the  newspaper 
industry : 

1885  —  A  small  group  of 
newspaper  publishers  —  15  to 
19,  the  record  isn’t  clear  —  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  pos¬ 
sibly  Michigan  'and  Iowa  as  well, 
came  together  out  of  concern 
over  high  newsprint  prices. 
They  found  other  common  in¬ 
terests. 

1887  —  The  Inland  was  for¬ 
mally  incorporated  March  21, 
1887  for  “Mutual  cooperation  to 
secure  news  service,  telegraph 
plates,  miscellany,  illustrations, 
advertising,  supplements,  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  the  purchase  of 
material  and  supplies.” 

1888  —  Chicago  advertising 
agents  were  scored  for  their  in¬ 
efficiency  in  getting  business. 

Hire  Ad  Rep 

1890  —  The  Inland  obtained 
the  services  of  an  advertising 
representative,  Bernard  Meuser. 
Cooperative  buying  of  plates, 
advertising,  paper,  and  other 
supplies  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice.  Smith  Akins,  publisher  of 
the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal  re¬ 
ported  the  saving  in  buying 
plates  for  his  paper  had  been 
almost  half,  “making  that  fac¬ 
tor  alone  worth  membership  in 
the  Inland.” 

1901 — F.  R.  Gilson,  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  Palladium,  gave 
a  talk  on  the  question.  “Is  it 
possible  for  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  to  maintain 
a  general  representative  at  Chi¬ 
cago?” 

Wil  TufTord  Hired 

1902  —  Inland  president,  A. 
W.  Glessner,  Galena  (Ill.)  Ga¬ 
zette  announced,  “Last  year  this 
association  bought  $60,000  worth 
of  print  paper  from  Bradner 
Smith  and  company,  and  broke 
the  trust  prices.”  The  Inland 
employed  its  first  paid  secre¬ 
tary,  Wil  V.  Tufford. 

1906  —  A  matter  of  concern 
to  Inlanders  over  the  years — 
postal  rates  —  got  some  men¬ 
tion  in  the  minutes. 

1910  —  John  K.  Groom,  an 
editor  dc  PUBLISHER  for  February  20,  1960 


John  S.  Knight 

Inland's  headliner 


Loving  C.  Merwin 

Jubilee  year  president 

Inland  founder,  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon,  charged  that  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  were  hurting  smaller 
newspapers  by  giving  too  much 
free  publicity  to  automobiles. 

Early  Cost  Study 

1911  —  C.  J.  Zasier  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Mail.  He  asked  In¬ 
landers  what  percentages  of 
total  expense  went  to  business 
office,  editorial  department  and 
composing  room. 

1913  —  Frank  E.  Noyes, 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star, 
suggested  a  zone  system  for 
second-class  postage  rates.  (The 
zone  system  for  second  class 
mail  went  into  effect  in  1918). 

W.  F.  Parrott  Waterloo  (la.) 
Reporter,  said  his  cost  system 
showed  that  advertising  space 
cost  from  16  to  17  cents  an  inch 
to  produce. 

1919  —  E.  E.  Johnston,  Iowa 
City  (la.)  Citizen,  proposed  a 
questionnaire  to  be  used  in  the 
exchange  of  daily  newspaper 
costs  on  a  percentage  basis. 

1st  Annual  Cost  Study 

1920  —  The  First  Annual 
Cost  and  Revenue  Study  was 
distributed  to  71  participating 
members. 

1926  —  The  Cost  Study  was 
changed  from  percentages  to 
dollars. 

1928  —  Inland’s  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  for  the  first 
time  in  11  years  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  reducing  sec¬ 
ond-class  postage  rates. 

1930  —  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig,  gave  In¬ 
landers  the  results  of  a  wage 
and  salary  survey  based  on  in¬ 
formation  from  134  newspapers. 
The  wages  of  the  composing 
room  foreman  range  from  $65 
down,  with  an  average  of  $42.14. 

Monthly  Ad  Comparison 

1931  —  Charles  R.  Butler 
published  “An  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual  for  Daily  Newspapers.”  JS 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


$MiIlion  Ads 
Every  Week 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

More  than  $50,000,000  a  year 
is  spent  on  advertising  in  the 
Milwaukee  market,  according  to 
a  report  just  released  by  the 
Journal  Company. 

The  figure  is  based  upon  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
Journal  research  department  of 
all  major  media  used  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  during  the  week  of 
Oct.  19-25,  1959.  All  radio  and 
TV  stations  were  monitored  for 
commercial  announcements,  all 
daily  newspaper  ads  (excluding 
classified)  were  measured,  all 
ads  in  secondary  print  media 
were  totaled,  and  estimates  were 
obtained  on  outdoor  and  trans¬ 
portation  advertising. 

43%  in  Newspaper* 

Broken  down  by  media,  it  was 
found  that  43.3%  of  the  total 
advertising  was  being  spent  in 
the  two  daily  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers,  35.7%  on  the  four  local 
TV  stations,  11.2%  on  the  seven 
Milwaukee  radio  stations,  5.7% 
in  billboards,  2.9%  in  21  weekly 
newspapers  and  secondary  pub¬ 
lications,  .9%  in  transit  adver¬ 
tising  and  .3%  on  three  local 
FM  radio  stations. 

During  the  week  of  the  study, 
it  was  found  that  2,709  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  $1,090,569  in  all 
media  measured.  This  includes 
lx>th  local  and  national  accounts. 

There  were  a  total  of  15,939 
radio  commercials,  3,639  TV 
commercials  and  708  FM  com¬ 
mercials  during  the  week  on 
seven  radio,  four  television  and 
three  FM  stations.  In  a  similar 
study  of  radio  and  television 
five  years  ago,  there  were  8,650 
radio  commercials  during  the 
week  on  seven  stations  and  2,- 
850  TV  commercials  on  4  sta¬ 
tions.  Radio  commercials  are  up 
nearly  85%  during  the  period. 

Daily  newspaper  linage  (ex¬ 
cluding  classified)  is  up  30% 
for  the  evening  and  Sunday 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  the  same 
period,  and  up  16%  for  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

The  1969  study  shows  two 
stations  with  an  average  of  26 
commercials  per  hour  from  6 
a.m.  until  midnight  with  a  peak 
of  36  per  hour  from  12  noon 
to  1  p.m.  The  Journal’s  radio 
station,  WTMJ,  shows  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11  commercials  per  hour 
from  6  a.m.  until  midnight. 
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REVEALED  SHRINE  SECRETS 


Scimitar  Is  Poised 
Over  Editor’s  Head 


Detroit 

When  a  lodge  brother,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  “secret  organization,” 
comes  upon  a  hot  story  within 
the  fraternal  society,  and  is  in¬ 
structed  by  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  write  it,  shall  he  also  be 
“written  out”  of  the  society. 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  for  28 
years  fraternal  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  confronted  this  situa¬ 
tion  this  week  when,  as  a  past 
potentate  of  Moslem  Temple 
Shrine,  he  was  ordered  by  Dr. 
Clayton  F.  Andrews,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  Imperial  Potentate  of 
the  Shrine,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  suspended. 

Dr.  Andrews,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Fuller,  charged  that  the 
reporter’s  story  in  the  News 
Jan.  12  “contains  information 
relating  to  matters  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  tiled  meeting  of 
Moslem  Temple,  whose  members 
are  under  oath  of  secrecy.” 

By  divulging  this  information. 
Dr.  Andrews  charged,  Mr. 
Fuller  “violated  the  obligations 
of  a  Shriner,  as  the  business 
of  our  meetings  and  internal  op¬ 
eration  of  our  Temples  are,  un¬ 
der  our  rules  and  regulations, 
required  to  be  kept  within  the 
confines  of  our  order  and  not 
divulged  to  the  public.” 

“I  consider  your  action,”  Dr. 
Andrews  wrote,  “to  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  your  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  conduct  unbecoming  a  Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  I  di¬ 
rect  you  to  show  cause  why  you 
should  not  be  disciplined  or  sus¬ 
pended  as  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.” 

2  Officers  Suspended 

A  four-member  commission 
will  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges. 

The  story  concerned  the  sus¬ 
pension  from  their  offices  of 
Herbert  E.  Payne  Jr.,  potentate 
of  Moslem  Temple,  and  J.  Mur¬ 
ray  Brown,  chief  rabban. 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  charges  against  Mr.  Payne 
were  that  he  had  mishandled  a 
business  meeting  and  had  “per¬ 
mitted  unauthorized  persons  to 
sign  contracts  for  the  annual 
Shrine  Circus.” 

Dr.  Andrews  suspended  Ches¬ 
ter  E.  Cox,  who  was  elected  re¬ 
corder  of  Moslem  Temple  at  the 
January  meeting  at  which  the 
two  officers  were  removed  from 
office.  Mr.  Cox  said  the  action 
against  him  resulted  from  his 
speaking  out  at  the  meeting 
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against  the  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Brown  was  removed  on 
charges  of  having  used  his 
Shrine  position  to  promote  his 
own  business  as  a  manufactur¬ 
er’s  representative  by  having  a 
picture  taken  of  himself  holding 
the  products  he  sells,  while  a 
Shriner’s  fez  was  shown  repos¬ 
ing  on  a  table  beside  him. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of 
the  News,  commented  that  Mr. 
Fuller  was  appointed  fraternal 
editor  “without  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Imperial  Potentate 
of  the  Shrine  and  he  will  remain 
in  that  capacity  regardless  of 
Imperial  edict.” 

“The  News  does  not  visualize 
its  fraternal  pages  as  a  vehicle 
solely  for  the  reporting  of  lodge 
picnics  and  elections,”  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den  said.  “It  is  a  news  page. 
Removal  by  the  Imperial  Poten¬ 
tate  of  Detroit  shrine  officials 
was  news  and  Mr.  Fuller,  under 
orders  of  his  managing  editor, 
reported  it  as  such.  He  and  other 
staff  members  will  continue  to 
do  so.” 

• 

Right  To  Know 
Called  ‘Foolish’ 

In  AF  Manual 

Washington 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee,  is 
pressing  for  an  inquiry  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  authorship  of  an  air 
force  training  manual  which 
belittles  the  public’s  right-to- 
know. 

The  Pentagon  repudiated  the 
manual  and  apologized  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  for  slurring  references 
to  Communist  infiltration  of 
Churches. 

But  the  manual  also  said: 
“Another  foolish  remark  often 
heard  is  that  Americans  have  a 
right  to  know  what’s  going  on. 
Most  people  realize  the  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  such  a  suggestion.” 

Telling  people  what  was  going 
on  in  the  government  was  com¬ 
pared  with  a  football  team  giv¬ 
ing  away  its  signals. 

The  publication.  Air  Reserve 
Center  Training  Manual  for  Re¬ 
serve  Nonconunissioned  Officers, 
was  prepared  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas. 


THE  BEST  of  the  America* 
torial  cartoonists'  creations  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Hy  Rosen  at  ColuMbia 
University  for  a  public  adiibif 
which  will  be  taken  on  tour  later. 
Hy  does  cartoons  for  the  Albaei 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


Political  Cartoon 
Collection  Shown 


FAVORITES  of  VIPs  are  included 
in  the  exhibit.  Pictured  at  section 
of  the  gallery  is  Edmund  Valtman, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

New  Florida 
Morning  Paper 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
The  Sun  Coast  Sentinel,  a 
new  morning  newspaper,  will 
be  launched  within  a  few  weeks 
to  serve  Pompano  Beach,  North 
Broward  County  and  South 
Palm  Beach  County,  an  area 
with  100,000  population.  T.  T. 
Gore,  president  of  the  Gore  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News,  an  afternoon  paper  of 
70,000  circulation,  said  the  Sun 
Coast  Sentinel  will  be  a  publi¬ 
cation  editorially  independent  of 
the  News  although  it  will  use 
its  plant  for  the  present. 

Architectual  drawings  for  a 
modern  plant  in  Pompano  have 
already  been  submitted  and  a 
site  selected,  be  said. 

The  Sentinel  will  be  sold  in 
combination  ad  and  circulation 
rates  with  the  News  five  week¬ 
day  mornings.  Combination  sub¬ 
scribers  will  receive  the  News 
on  Sunday. 


More  than  200  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  representing  the  work  of 
most  of  the  country’s  newsp* 
per  artists,  are  on  display  it 
Columbia  University. 

Arranged  by  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ists  in  conjunction  with  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour- ' 
nalism,  the  show  includes  “ft- 
vorites”  from  the  collectioni  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and 
other  government  leaders. 

The  major  part  of  the  show 
is  devoted  to  current  cartooni 
picked  by  the  artists  themselm 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibits 
“to  show  the  relationship  of  the 
editorial  cartoon  to  the  currat 
political  scene,”  according  to  the 
association’s  president,  Charte 
Werner,  of  the  Indiana^oHi 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Later,  the  cartoons  will  be 
shown  in  Washington,  at  At¬ 
lanta  during  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  cartoonists’  associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  Los  Angeles  duria* 
the  Democratic  National  Coo- 
vention. 


$2  Million  Project 

Birmingham,  Ala 
A  $2  million  building  expan¬ 
sion  was  announced  this  week 
by  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  the  BirmmghaM 
News  and  Post-Herald.  Three 
floors  will  be  added  to  the  aniW 
and  six  new  press  units,  with 
color  facilities,  will  be  installei 
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]V.Y.  Post 
Pair  <jiven 
Broun  Prize 

William  Haddad  and  Joseph 
Kthn,  A'ew'  York  Post  report¬ 
ers,  have  iHH  n  named  winners 
of  the  1959  Heywood  Broun 
Memorial  Award. 

Their  series  of  stories  on  slum 
clearance  scandals  was  picked 
as  the  best  of  72  entries  for 
1959.  The  competition  is  spon- 
«red  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  but  is  open  to  all. 

A  $500  prize,  which  they 
shared,  and  citations  went  to  the 
winners  at  a  luncheon  Feb.  15 
in  Washington.  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson,  who  made  the  presen¬ 
tation;  James  Marlow,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  and  Raymond 
Brandt,  Washingtton  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
ptteh,  were  the  judges.  They 
described  the  work  of  Haddad 
and  Kahn  as  “a  remarkable  job 
of  investigation,  orgranization 
and  clear  reporting  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  immediate  and  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  public  and  in  the 
field  of  humanitarian  journal¬ 
ism  for  which  Heywood  Broun 
is  remembered.” 

The  winning  series  resulted 
in  reorganization  of  the  Slum 
Clearance  Committee,  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  relocation  agency,  and 
legislation  which  remov^  se¬ 
crecy  from  the  program. 

The  two  reporters  spent  near¬ 
ly  a  year  on  the  story. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
Broun  Awards  went  to  a  series 
by  Edward  G.  McGrath,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  which  aroused 
public  officials  to  the  need  for 
new  approaches  to  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  and  to  a  six-year 
crusade  by  Clancy  Lake,  Bir- 
ningham  (Ala.)  News,  which 
led  to  reforms  in  the  Alabama 
prison  system. 

• 

Brazil  Honors  Hearst 

During  his  visit  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  week,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief 
of  Hearst  Newspapers,  received 
Brazil’s  foremost  decoration, 
Cruiiero  Do  Sul  (Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross)  from  Foreigfn 
Minister  Horacio  Lafer. 

• 

I^uisiana^s  Best 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Louisiana  Press  Associa- 
twn’s  top  award  was  gpven  to 
tte  Houma  Courier,  which 
sco^  the  most  points  in  com¬ 
petition.  Samuel  D.  Reeks,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Parish  Times,  was  elected 
president. 


SPLIT  AWARD — Joseph  Kahn,  left,  and  William  Haddad  work  on  a 
new  assignment  in  the  New  York  Post  city  room  after  having  won  the 
Broun  Award.  (E&P  Photo— Friedman) 

Striking  Stereotyper 
Held  in  Dynamiting 


Portland,  Ore. 

Less  than  two  weeks  after 
dynamite  explosions  tore  to 
pieces  10  trucks  used  in  sup¬ 
plying  newsprint  and  deliver¬ 
ing  papers  for  combination  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Oregon  Joumal-Ore- 
gonian,  a  grand  jury  this  week 
indicted  five  men  for  the  dyna¬ 
miting. 

Named  in  the  indictments  was 
Levi  S.  McDonald,  a  member 
of  the  negotiating  committee  for 
the  Stereotypers  union  which 
called  the  strike  last  Nov.  10, 
and  four  men  who  accused  him 
of  paying  them  for  the  actual 
dynamiting.  They  are  three 
brothers,  Charles,  Edward  and 
William  Snyder,  and  Gerald  A. 
Couzens. 

The  five  men  were  arrested 
on  a  tip  received  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  of  one  of  the  Snyder  broth¬ 
ers.  The  total  reward  offered 
for  information  leading  to  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  the  truck 
bombers  had  passed  the  $4500 
mark. 

Fellow  Worker  Te«lifie« 

Another  Stereotyper  union 
member,  Oren  L.  Hull,  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  grand 
jury  and  told  of  being  employed 
by  McDonald  to  drive  one  of 
the  two  cars  used  in  transport¬ 
ing  the  dynamiters  to  the  blast 
scenes.  Hull  was  released.  Both 
Hull  and  McDonald  worked  at 
the  Oregonian  prior  to  the 
strike. 

McDonald  was  required  to 
post  $40,000  bail  bond. 

In  another  action  during  the 
14th  week  of  the  strike,  Port¬ 
land  police  arrested  11  college 
students  in  the  second  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Mayor  Terry  D. 
Schrunk’s  ban  on  mass  picket¬ 


ing.  The  11  were  members  of  a 
group  of  25  or  30  student  plac¬ 
ard  carriers  who  marched  brief¬ 
ly  around  the  Oregonian  build¬ 
ing  where  the  combination  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  papers  have 
been  issued  daily.  When  ordered 
by  police  to  disperse,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  student  pickets  left, 
but  the  hangers-on  were  taken 
to  jail. 

The  week  also  saw  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Portland  Re¬ 
porter,  an  8-page  free-distribu- 
tion  tabloid  weekly  which  is  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  striking  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  two  dailies.  The 
Reporter  announced  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  permanent  pub¬ 
lication,  but  it  would  serve  to 
bridge  the  gap  until  start  of 
publication  of  the  projected  la¬ 
bor  -  union  -  sponsor^  Portland 
Daily  News,  currently  involved 
in  financing  arrangements.  A 
press  run  of  50,000  copies  was 
announced. 

Peculiarly  enough,  the  Re¬ 
porter  was  produced  without 
any  stereotyping  aid.  It  was 
printed  on  an  offset  press  at 
the  Portland  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce  plant. 

Reviving  Sunday  Section 

The  pressroom  of  the  Oregon 
Journal,  used  only  for  schooling 
of  pressmen  crews  since  start 
of  the  strike,  will  begin  produc¬ 
ing  a  garden-and-home  section 
for  use  in  the  joint  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  two  newspapers 
next  week.  It  will  contain  many 
of  the  regular  features  from 
the  Journal’s  Northwest  Living 
Magazine  and  the  Oregonian’s 
Farm,  Home  and  Garden  tab¬ 
loid. 

{Continued  on  page  71) 


Ex-Reporter 
Boston’s  New 
City  Censor 

Boston 

Boston  has  a  city  censor 
again.  He  is  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  Dick  Sinnott,  who  is 
on  leave  of  absence  from  his  AP 
Boston  Bureau  job  as  reporter 
and  amusement  columnist. 

Mr.  Sinnott  took  over  as  city 
censor  Feb.  15,  thus  ending  a 
hiatus  period  in  which  the 
mayor’s  six  secretaries  had  per¬ 
formed  the  censorship  job  on  an 
alternating  basis  since  the 
ouster  of  the  former  city  censor, 
Walter  Milliken. 

Mr.  Sinnott  is  also  chief  of 
the  licensing  division  and  the 
mayor’s  press  secretary.  He  had 
indicated  earlier  that  he  would 
do  no  censoring,  but  would  rele¬ 
gate  it  to  other  persons.  How¬ 
ever,  now,  he  stated  he  will  per¬ 
sonally  censor  films,  pre-Broad¬ 
way  plays,  night  club  acts,  bur¬ 
lesque  and  vaudeville. 

He  said  he  would  “be  as  dis¬ 
creet  as  possible”  in  his  licens¬ 
ing  duties,  “but  would  protect 
the  public  interest  at  all  times.” 
He  said:  “There  is  often  a  fine 
line  between  the  artistic  and  the 
obscene.  We  intend  to  see  that 
line  isn’t  overdrawn.” 

The  former  AP  writer  whose 
“New  England  Vignettes”  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  amusement  world 
was  carried  by  40  newspapers 
in  New  England,  worked  as  an 
assistant  manager  in  the  old 
M&P  Theatre  chain  in  New 
England.  For  eight  years,  he 
reviewed  plays,  films,  books  and 
records  for  the  AP  Boston  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Mr.  Sinnott’s  announcement 
that  he  would  be  the  city  censor 
followed  a  hubub  on  censorship 
kicked  off  by  Elliot  Norton,  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  Record  drama  critic, 
formerly  on  the  defunct  Boston 
Post  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  a  story  in  the 
Pictorial  Review  of  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser,  declared  the 
critics  are  the  first  line  of  de¬ 
fense  against  indecency. 

“Nobody  who  is  likely  to  take 
offense  at  the  discussion  of  an 
adult  theme  should  buy  a  tidzet 
to  a  new  attraction  until  he  has 
read  what  the  reviewers  have 
said,  as  a  guide,”  he  wrote. 
“Then,  if  he  is  shocked,  he  has  a 
case  against  the  critics  for  not 
forewarning  him.” 

*  *  « 

In  Memphis  this  week,  a  re¬ 
porter  was  barred  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Censor  Board  while 
an  attorney  for  the  movie  busi¬ 
ness  made  “some  suggestions.” 
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GRAHAM-COWLES  ‘DIALOGUE’ 


Minneapolis 

“Payola”  is  nothing  more  than 
another  word  for  the  human 
problem  of  morals  or  ethics  and 
it  exists  among  all  groups  of 
people,  including  those  on  news¬ 
papers,  said  Philip  L.  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  we 
should  keep  anybody  from  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  this  cockroach  of 
immorality  when  it  gets  too 
cocky  and  too  blatant,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Graham  and  John  Cowles 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “payola”  problem  and 
other  topics  during  a  “dialogue” 
on  “The  Modem  Newspaper”  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  (Feb.  10). 

Mr.  Graham  was  the  speaker 
for  the  second  annual  Ralph  D. 
Casey  seminar.  He  joined  with 
Mr.  Cowles  in  the  “dialogue”  be¬ 
fore  students  and  faculty. 


Maximum  Gift  Rule 


Mr.  Graham  said  a  type  of 
payola  exists  on  some  newspa¬ 
pers,  such  as  free  trips  for  re¬ 
porters  which  are  sponsored  by 
some  government  agency  or  the 
military.  “The  sports  depart¬ 
ment  is  most  exposed”  to  a  form 
of  payola,  and  fashion  reporters 
are  “among  the  most  tempted,” 
he  asserted.  On  his  newspaper, 
he  said,  there  is  a  maximum 
rule  for  gifts:  “a  9-pound  ham, 
a  quart  of  whiskey,  and  that’s 
all!” 


Mr.  Cowles  agreed  it  was  a 
real  problem,  “particularly  to¬ 
day,”  because  a  very  few  rotten 
apples  can  spoil  the  whole  barrel 
in  terms  of  what  the  public 


On  Payola,  Pressures,  Reportorial 
Arrogance,  Pay  and  Public  Service 


By  .Arthur  Selikoff 

Sch€>ol  of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota 


thinks  about  all  media.  He 
blamed  the  “commercial  self-in¬ 
terest  of  radio  and  TV”  as  in¬ 
fluencing  its  programming.  He 
placed  radio  and  television  on 
the  lowest  end  of  a  “public  in¬ 
terest  continuum,”  with  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  middle,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  at  the  top. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Graham 
that  even  on  newspapers  there 
is  a  “great  danger”  of  payola 
and  that  all  publishers  and  other 
top  executives  could  do  about  it 
is  to  “set  a  good  example.” 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  was  not 
certain  that  anyone  is  above 
or  below  the  norm  of  detachment 
of  self-interest  to  be  objective, 
pointing  out  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company,  of  which  he 
is  president  and  publisher,  owns 
and  operates  WTOP-TV,  AM 
and  FM  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  WJXT  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

But  he  agreed  that  there  is  a 
“paranoid  feeling  in  TV  and 
they  don’t  deserv'e  the  (press) 
treatment  they’ve  been  getting 
and  that  it  is  just  fostered  by 
newspapers.”  He  said  the  big 
difference  between  newspapers 
and  TV  is  that  TV  works  closer 
with  the  sponsors  than  the  news¬ 
papers  do  with  advertisers. 

Mr.  Cowles  expressed  the  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  broadcast  indus¬ 
try  latch  on  to  the  “magazine 
concept”  of  advertising  (the  ad¬ 
vertising  method  used  in  Britain 
in  which  the  advertiser  buys 
only  commercial  time  and  not 
the  program).  He  said  the  bulk 
of  the  programs  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  be  produced  by  the 
stations  or  the  networks  them¬ 
selves,  not  the  advertisers. 


Newspaper  ‘Pressures’ 


Star  and  Tribune.  The  speakers 


there  are  other  pressures  on 
newspaper  executives  to  use 
their  papers  to  help  promote  the 
interests  of  business  by  “being 
kind  to  business.” 


Mr.  Graham  said  that  any 
community  suffers  when  it  does 
not  have  a  newspaper  that  pro¬ 
motes  its  particular  area  and 
points  up  the  broad  community 
goals.  “This  should  be  one  of  the 
newspaper’s  strengths,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  there  was 
much  pressure  during  the  re¬ 
cession  to  use  news  columns  to 
make  people  feel  better  about 
the  general  business  situation, 
but  that  his  newspaper  resisted 
the  pressure  successfully.  He 
said  it  is  not  fair  if  a  news¬ 
paper  presents  an  untruthful 
picture  of  business. 

Asked  what  he  regards  as  the 
basic  essentials  of  a  free  press 
system,  Mr.  Graham  said  the 
press  is  militant  about  freedom 
“from”  government,  “but  I’m 
not  sure  we’re  always  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  that  freedom.”  He  said 
he  would  like  to  see  the  press 
with  responsibility  for  handling 
that  freedom. 


Arrogant  with  Freedom 


In  answer  to  a  ciuestion  from 
the  floor  referring  to  the  Marie 
Torre  case  (she  went  to  jail 
for  refusing  to  identify  a  news 
source),  Mr.  Graham  said  it  it 
nonsense  to  say  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  so  important  that 
newsmen  can  print  anythinj 
they  want  to,  except  for  libel 
laws.  “There  is  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  and  not  enough  responai- 
bility,”  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  “charge”  that 
mass  media  have  adopted  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  content  stressing  too 
much  entertainment  and  one  of 
non-involvement  in  controveray, 
Mr.  Graham  said  the  question 
implied  that  controversy  is  the 
only  method  of  thinking  about 
problems  of  the  community.  He 
suggested  looking  at  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  British  press  whidi 
is  similar,  he  said,  to  the  yelknr 
journalism  in  this  country  50 
years  ago. 

“You  don’t  see  that  type  of 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  any¬ 
more.  Papers  here  give  mote 
than  enough  enlightenment  and 
they  don’t  need  controversy  to 
do  it,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  this  question 
applies  to  radio  and  TV  more 
than  it  does  to  newspapers.  En¬ 
tertainment  in  a  newspaper,  like 
the  comics,  is  necessary  some¬ 
times  to  draw  readers  to  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  he  said. 


(kjntroversy  a  Fetish 


Mr.  Cowles  said  there  is  a 
“great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
newsmen  to  write  and  say  any¬ 
thing  that  strikes  their  fancy.” 
He  said  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  invasion  of  privacy  that  is 
not  justified.  Many  reporters 
and  photographers  are  arrogant 
in  the  way  they  use  freedom  of 
the  press  and  right  of  entry, 
he  said. 


Mr.  Graham  said  controversy 
in  a  newspaper  is  a  fetish  and 
an  easy  way  out  for  some  r^ 
porters.  Controversy,  he  said,  is 
not  necessary,  but  what  is,  is 
good  solid  reporting  which  gets 
to  the  root  of  the  problem  you 
are  investigating. 

Both  men  said  they  did  not 
think  there  was  a  big  turnover 
in  the  newspaper  field. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Asked  about  the  “pressures” 
a  newspaper  is  subjected  to,  Mr. 
Graham  said,  “This  sissy  talk 
about  pressures  is  parochial.  I 
love  pressures  because  I  learn 
from  them.”  The  two  men  agreed 
that  some  pressures  were  “en¬ 
lightening”  and  that  it  would 
be  a  “mistake”  to  do  away  with 
them. 


“The  danger,”  Mr.  Cowles 
said,  “is  not  from  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  pressures,  but  from  a 
PARTICIPANT  in  "dialogue"  at  strong  single  pressure  strong 
K^nesota  School  of  Journalinn—  enough  to  threaten  the  newspa- 


The  speakers  were  asked  if 


SPEAKER  in  the  Univenity  of  Minnesota's  Gideon  Seymour  Lecture  sen** 
was  Philip  L  Graham,  left,  president  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Peif- 
At  right  is  Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  head  of  the  School  of  Journali***- 
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Mustn’t  Be  Late 
for  School! 


By  Kt-lman  (Pat)  Morin 

Special  ('orreepondent.  Associated  Press 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  23,  1957,  the  telephone  rang 
in  my  hotel  room  and  the  operator  said,  cheerily,  “Seven 
o’clock.  Mustn’t  be  late  for  school  today.” 

TTie  joke,  through  weeks  of  repetition,  had  worn  a  little 
thin. 

For  this  was  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  It  had  become  the 
main  battleground  in  the  painful  struggle  over  de-segre- 
gating  the  public  schools  in  the  South.  Reporters  from 
many  cities  had  massed  there.  Every  morning,  for  weeks, 
we  had  been  rising  early  and  going  out  to  check  Central 
Hi^  School.  But  on  Sept.  23,  although  neither  the  tele¬ 
phone  operator  nor  I  could  have  guessed  it,  there  was  a 
sardonic  truth,  a  special  meaning,  in  the  words,  “Musn’t 
be  late  for  school  today.” 

Let  me  go  back  a  bit — 

A  Federal  court  had  ordered  the  School  Board  to  enroll 
nine  Negro  students  in  Central  High  when  the  school 
term  opened  in  September.  In  defiance  of  order.  Gov. 

Orval  Faubus  had  put  National  Guardsmen  around  the 
school  with  orders  to  prevent  the  Negroes  from  entering. 

Tlie  controversy  then  returned  to  the  courts.  On  Sept. 

20,  a  Friday,  a  F^eral  judge  enjoined  Faubus  from  fur¬ 
ther  interference.  He  complied.  The  guardsmen  were 
withdrawn  from  the  school  grounds  that  night. 

Shortly  after  dark,  I  went  out  to  check.  A  police  prowl 

car  followed  me  as  I  walked  across  the  lawn  in  front  of  quiitly,  ani  without  hui*yinc,  into  cinmal  hick  school  toiay— hhiie 
Caitral  High  and  went  around  the  building  to  the  athletic 
field  in  back.  All  was  quiet.  It  could  have  been  any  resi¬ 
dential  district  in  any  American  city. 

Important  Information 

A  few  hours  later,  some  important  information  came 
to  me.  I  was  told  that  the  Negro  students  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  enroll  immediately,  although  there  was  nothing 
now  to  prevent  them. 

“There’ll  be  crowds  around  Central  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  looking  for  trouble,”  my  informant  said.  “And  also 
a  lot  of  police.  ’The  plan  is  to  wait  a  few  days  to  let  things 
cool  down.  Then,  later  in  the  week,  the  kids  will  be 
brought  to  enroll.” 

I  had  every  reason  to  consider  this  information  re¬ 
liable. 

So  we  come  now  to  Monday,  Sept.  23.  In  the  light  of 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Morin  dicfafes  a  running  story  on  the  disturbance  at  Central 
High  School,  Little  Rock. 
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SIXTH  LEA!  LITTLE  ROCK  INTEGRATION 


BY  RELNAN  MORIN 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  SEPT  2i  (API-EIGHT  NEGRO  STUIENTS  UALKEB 


THE  CROWB'S  ATTENTION  UAS  BIVERTEB  BY  ANOTHER  INCIIENT— ANB  THEN  A 
SWIRL  or  SNARLING  MEN  ANB  SCREAMING  WOMEN  TRIES  TO  BREAK  THROUGH 
POLICE  LINES. 

A  HANBFUL  OP  POLICE  FOUGHT  THEM  OFF,  CLUBBING  TWO  HEN,  ANB 
APPARENTLY  PULLING  A  GUN  ON  ANOTHER. 

NOBOBY  GOT  THROUGH. 

IT  WAS  A  FRIGHTENING  SIGHT.  WOMEN  BURST  INTO  TEARS  ANB  A  HAN, 
HOISTEB  UP  ON  A  WOOBEN  BARRICABE,  ROAREB,  "WHO'S  GOING  THROUGHT* 

%E  ALL  ARE,*  THE  CROWB  SHOUTEB.  BUT  THEY.BIBN'T. 

THE  BRAHA-PACKEB  CLIMAX  OF  THREE  WEEKS  OF  INTEGRATION  STRUGGLE 
IN  LITTLE  ROCK  CAME  JUST  AFTER  THE  BUZZER  SOUNBEB  INSIBE  THE  BIG 
2000-PUPIL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  8143,  SIGNALLING  THE  START  OF  CLASSES. 

SUBBENLY,  ON  A  STREET  LEASING  TOWARB  THE  SCHML,  THE  CROWB 
SPOTTEB  FOUR  NEGRO  ABULTS,  MARCHING  IN  TWOS,  MWN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE 
STREET. 

Copy  at  dictated  by  Pat  Morin  from  phone  booth. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  NO. 

by  the  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  of 

the  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


By  Francis  E.  LaRose 
Hean>t  AdveiiiKinK  Servire 


NEWSPAPERS 

Subscription  Price  Increases  — 


FACT 

AND  EFFECT 


Pennien  For  Newspapers 

Chart  #1  tells  the  story  in  a 
glance  .  .  .  here’s  a  quick  word 
outline. 

The  2c,  3c  and  4c  newspaper 
has  disappeared  in  the  last  15 
years.  In  1946,  41%  of  all  U.  S. 
dailies  sold  for  less  than  a  nickel 
— today  the  price  per  copy  range 
is  virtually  non-existent  .  .  . 
eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  The 
2c  paper  is  now  strictly  a  matter 
of  history. 

The  Nickel  Growth  and  Decline 

In  1945  the  nickel  paper  rep¬ 
resented  58%  of  the  U.  S. 
dailies.  The  curve  grew  steadily 
for  eight  years  so  that,  by  1962, 
91%  of  the  nation’s  dailies  were 
being  purchased  at  5c.  That  was 
the  apogee.  The  curve  reversed 
itself  arriving  seven  years  later 
at  66% — just  about  at  its  1945 
departure  point. 

Advent  of  the  10c  Daily 


PRICE  PER  COPY  TREND 
,i  of  Total  U.S.  Dailies 
Under  5<r  -  At  5^  -  Over  5^ 


p :  - - - — --  -  - thorough  analysis  on  this  sub- 

^  ject.  (He  is  head  of  the  Bureu 

(ciiART  I;  -  DfTotaiu.s.  Dailies  Media  Services  in  the  School 

Percent  Under  5^  -  At  5^  -  Over  5^  I  Journalism  ai.  the  state  Uni-  I 

100  -  _  — — versity  of  Iowa.)  Here  are  some 

~  — '  highlights: 

Under 

jT  since  it  is  presumably  with  the 

90  '  advent  of  television  that  reading 

y  in  all  forms  is  supposed  to  han 

/  taken  a  nosedive. 

/  During  the  40’s,  population 

/  20  years  of  age  and  over  in-  . 

‘'®  creased  15.3%  .  .  .  newspaper 

circulations  were  up  33.2%.  The 
At  5^  and  Over  sf  terrific  differential  in  favor  of 

newspapers  was  undoubtedly 

•10  /  due  in  part  to  the  thirst  for  newi 

/  created  by  the  abnormality  of 

30  /  war. 

/  During  the  50’s,  the  20-yetr 

20  /  old  and  over  segment  incromed 

—  8.1%  with  newspaper  circuln- 

tions  still  very  much  alive  with 
a  9.4%  increase. 

_ _ If  you  or  your  antagonist  pr^ 

1945  46  47  40  49  50  51  52  53  54  55  56  57  50  59  J'atiOS  inVOlving  peOplC  PO 

copy  per  household,  we  can  still 

scarce:  ANPA  Annu.1  Survey.  rCaSOnablC  pride  tO 

_ _ _  _  an  intelligent  nation  of  literata 

^  I  ^  for  whom  the  increased  cost  of 

buys  fewer  papers  or  stops  al-  recognize  and  admit  this  fact,  procuring  their  daily  news- 
together.  There  is  less  duplica-  Baby  booms  might  boost  diaper  paper  has  in  no  way  decreased, 
tion  of  copies,  but  more  net  sales  but  are  no  consolation  to  but  rather  increased  their  un- 
readers  in  combination  buys,  ladies’  lingerie — at  least  for  a  satiable  needs  for  that  which 
This  spells  out  greater  ad  dollar  few  years.  So,  let’s  use  statis-  the  newspaper  and  only  the 


.  ..  *11  .a  Source:  ANPA  Annual  Surveys 

As  the  nickel  paper  grew,  the 

under  a  nickel  declined.  The  _  _  _  _  _  __ .  _ 

shift  to  the  nickel-plus  news-  .  ,  ,  .  ... 

paper  remained  for  some  time  fewer  papers  or  stops  al-  recognize  and  admit  this  fact 

the  “foolhardy  venture’’  of  but  together.  There  is  less  duplica-  Baby  booms  might  boost  diapei 
a  handful  of  courageous  pub-  tion  of  copies,  but  more  net  sales  but  are  no  consolation  tc 
Ushers.  readers  in  combination  buys,  ladies’  lingerie — at  least  for  j 

In  1952  the  tempo  picked  up  spells  out  greater  ad  dollar  few  years.  So,  let’s  use  statis 


{Continued  on  page  68) 


— it  doubled  a  year  later  and  efficiency.  Advertising  increases,  tics  with  an  eye  focused  on  newspaper  provides, 
doubled  again  in  1956.  By  the  the  newspaper  has  become  in-  reality.  Way  back  in  1929,  presum- 

end  of  1959,  43%  of  all  daily  creasingly  a  better  product  for  Wilbur  Peterson  in  Journal-  ably  the  newspaper  heydiy, 
U.  S.  newspapers  were  selling  the  reader.  The  reader  no  longer  ism  Quarterly,  Vol.  36,  1,  there  were  1.88  persons  per 
at  over  a  nickel.  And  almost  a  '’“ys  two  or  three  papers  for  Winter  1959,  did  a  fairly  (Continued  on  page  68) 
quarter  of  these  in  the  dime  different  edition  headlines  .  .  . 

bracket.  The  under  a  nickel  and  he  makes  a  bigger  investment  ^  ^ 

over  a  nickel  daily  has  just  -  •  •  he  reads  more  thoroughly  ^CHARX  2j 

about  exactly  reversed  their  •  •  •  spends  more  time  .  .  .  Sind-  .....  m .  “ 

ratios  in  a  short  fifteen  years  Unger  Media  Activity  Report  Adult  reading  .  Circulation 

span :  shows  this  .  .  .  advertising  gets  market  grows  '  “P 

Under  5c  Over  5c  greater  exposure  than  ever  - a  ' 

1945  41.0%  .4%  before. 

1959  .8%  43.0%  So,  everybody  benefits  from 

I  .  D  ■  j  V  •  LI  appropriate  price  per  copy  in- 

Inter-Related  Variables  publisher,  the 

'The  effect  or  effects  of  price  reader,  the  advertiser. 


over  a  nickel  daily  has  just 
about  exactly  reversed  their 


Adult  reading 
market  grows 


Circulation 

up 


Under  5c  Ovei 
i  41.0%  .4 

►  .8%  43.( 

Inter-R^ated  Variables 


per  copy  increases  are  manifold 
and  interspersed  with  many 
variables  which  ail  seem  to  sum 
up  as  beneficial  to  both  publica- 


Circulation  Related  to  Popu¬ 
lation  20  Years  Old  and  Over 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 


tion  and  reader.  The  following  from  certain  quarters — with  an 
flow  chart  is  a  very  simplified  ax  to  grind — that  newspapers 
illustration  of  the  variables  and  are  not  keeping  pace.  One  of  the 
their  inter-relationship.  (See  little  hidden  ball  tricks  is  to  pull 
Chart  #2)  the  bromide  that  circulations  are 

All  of  this  also  redounds  to  not  keeping  up  with  population 
the  benefit  of  the  advertiser,  g^rowth.  Any  thinking  news- 
The  bottom  end  of  the  market  paper  man  should  be  the  first  to 
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Circulation 

Up 


Circulation 

Drops 


Product  improvement- 

type-color-etc. 

But  more 
revenue 
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Advertising  News 


SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  McIntyre 


Editor  Bars 
Formula  For 
Home  Edition 

hiAN  Rafael,  Calif. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
jMfital  used  no  formula  in  win¬ 
ning  first  place  in  four  of  the 
[•St  five  National  Home  Week 
(ditions’  contests  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

Instead,  when  it  was  noticed 
that  a  formula  was  creeping 
into  the  planning  for  this  edi- 
^tion,  the  procedure  was  reversed 
or  thrown  away,  explains  Jack 
Cnemer,  editor. 

Nor  is  any  individual,  section, 
jroup  or  department  to  be  ac¬ 
credited  with  the  row  of  vic¬ 
tories  the  I-J  has  scored  in  this 
competition. 

“It’s  a  team  job.  The  entire 
plant  joins  in  the  production  of 
this  or  any  other  special  edi¬ 
tion,”  declared  Roy  A.  Brown, 
publisher. 

Mobilizaliun  Need 

This  complete  participation 
probably  holds  one  reason  for 
I-J  success  in  each  of  the  past 
five  years  of  NHW  competition 
except  19.56.  The  Home  Week 
edition  of  that  year  was  com¬ 
bined  with  a  new  bridge  section 
and  did  not  appear  during  the 
national  week,  and  was  ineligi¬ 
ble. 

For  the  fast-growing  30,000 
circulation  newspaper  does  not 
have  experts  or  special  staffs 
to  handle  special  editions.  All 
members  of  all  departments 
must  join  in  the  production  of  a 
special  edition,  Mr.  Craemer  ex¬ 
plained. 

“But  we  never  put  out  an 
edition  to  win  a  prize.  We  put 
it  out  for  the  reader,”  Mr. 
Craemer  emphasized. 

The  interest  of  the  local  read¬ 
ers  has  been  placed  first  in  the 
planning  for  coverage  of  each 
of  the  Home  Week  issues,  the 
editor  explained. 

This  emphasis  extends  to  the 
tegular  inclusion  of  a  bit  about 
the  historic  homes  of  Marin 
County  as  well  as  to  the  new 
and  novel  and  exciting  in  hous¬ 
ing  developments. 

Feature  stories  and  pictorial 
average  alike  are  local.  Reports 
on  homes  and  housing  outside 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


COLOR  DISCUSSION — Henry  Bradley  (left),  president,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  AANR,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.  (center),  president.  Bureau 
of  Advertisin9,  ANPA,  and  Ro9er  W,  Sava9e,  past  president  of  the 
chapter,  discuss  prize-winnin9  four-color  ads  from  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  color  awards  contest  held  last  fall.  The  winnin9  ads  were 
displayed  at  recent  meetin9  in  the  Poor  Richard  Club  where  Mr. 
Lipscomb  addressed  a  luncheon  meetin9  of  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  (E&P,  Feb.  13,  pa9e  18). 


the  circulation  area  are  used 
only  for  filler  material,  Mr. 
Craemer  said. 

In  illustration  of  how  the 
I-J  bars  formulas  except  for 
this  local  reader  interest  requi¬ 
site,  the  editor  explained  that 
it  was  noted  a  formula  was 
being  developed  unconsciously 
after  two  national  awards. 

“We  found  we  had  been 
stressing  pictures  and  develop¬ 
ing  feature  stories  to  meet  the 
photos  obtained.  So  we  delib¬ 
erately  reversed  the  formula  by 
first  selecting  topics  for  cover¬ 
age  and  then  going  out  after  the 
pictures.” 

The  I-J’s  own  investigation  of 
the  methods  which  had  produced 
successful  contest  entries  pro¬ 
duced  facts  supporting  com¬ 
pletely  the  team-effort. 

No  Indi»pen»ibles 

The  winning  editions  were 
produced  in  a  revolving  period 
for  the  editorial  staff.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  city  editors  were  on  duty 
during  the  five-year  period.  No 
I-J  photographer  participated  in 
more  than  two  of  the  four  win¬ 
ning  editions. 

The  1959  entry  featured  shore- 
side  apartments  rising  on  the 
peninsular  county  which  provide 
yacht  berths  as  well  as  carports. 
Earlier  NHW  issues  stressed 
tracts,  suburban  living,  and 
estates. 

This  edition  on  the  diversifica- 
for  February  20,  1960 


tion  of  Marin  County  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  judges  reporting  to 
the  recent  NAHB  convention  in 
Chicago  as  “beautifully  planned 
and  executed  throughout.” 

The  excellence  of  the  “Marin 
Parade  of  Homes”  section  ex¬ 
tended  to  advertising  copy, 
heads  and  even  subheads  as  well 
as  to  pictures,  color,  copy  and 
theme,  the  judges  declared. 

The  runnersup  in  the  new 
awards  in  the  newspaper  color 
division  were  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer.  Preceding 
awards  to  the  I-J  have  been  in 
both  color  and  black  and  white 
classifications.  These  include  a 
first  for  the  first  year  that  color 
was  set  up  as  a  distinct  classi¬ 
fication. 

The  runnersup  to  the  I-J  in 
preceding  years  have  included 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Miami  News. 

The  bonus  provisions  from 
award-winning  Home  Week  edi¬ 
tions  includes  an  increased  di¬ 
versification  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age  carried  in  these  editions. 
Additionally,  the  editions  are 
easier  to  sell,  Mr.  Brown  said. 

From  the  start  the  I-J  home 
issues  have  had  advertising  rep¬ 
resentation  from  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  builders  and  real  estate 
firms.  Now  other  establishments 
are  regular  advertisers.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  cleaning  establishment 
is  a  regular  user  of  large  dis¬ 
play  space. 


’59  Marked 
ROP  Color’s 
Best  Year 

ROP  color  in  newspapers  for 
1959  hit  153,216,463  lines  to 
mark  “the  greatest  year  in 
newspaper  history,”  according 
to  “The  Hoe  Report  on  ROP 
Color”  compiled  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords. 

The  total  represented  a  25%, 
or  30,000,000-line  gain,  over  the 
1958  total  figure. 

December  volume,  was  “the 
greatest  on  record”  —  14,758,- 
834  lines.  Retail  was  up  17%; 
General  was  up  56.4%;  and 
total  ROP  color  gained  33.4%. 
Automotive,  still  feeling  the 
pressures  of  the  steel  strike,  was 
off  4.7%. 

Leading  Papers 

First  in  the  nation  again,  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  led 
all  other  newspapers  in  ROP 
color  with  a  total  of  2,957,761 
lines.  The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  dropped  one  notch  from 
second  place  in  ’58  to  third  in 
’59  while  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  went  from  third  to  fourth 
place  in  the  same  period.  The 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  with  a 
50%  increase  in  ROP  color, 
jumped  from  fourth  place  in 
’58  to  second  place  in  1959. 

Liquors  with  a  big  bid  for 
Christmas  and  holiday  business, 
led  all  national  categories  in 
color  linage  in  December.  More 
than  1,000,000  lines  of  liquor 
advertising  appeared  in  the  400 
newspapers  in  some  130  cities 
measured  by  Media  Records. 
This  total  was  over  300,000  lines 
above  the  efforts  of  cigarets  and 
600,000  lines  over  a  newcomer 
to  the  Top  Five  list  —  sport¬ 
ing  goods. 

Of  individual  products  adver¬ 
tised  in  ROP  color,  Salem  ciga¬ 
rets  was  the  No.  1  color  user 
with  766,000  lines.  Sea^am’s  7 
Crown,  No.  2  on  the  list,  used 
more  than  500,000  lines,  followed 
by  Kodak  products  with  480,000 
lines  of  color. 

• 

Media  Director  Named 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Charles  Dreier  Jr.  has  been 
:  named  media  director  for  Hen- 
•  derson  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
here. 
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AD-lines 


By  Robert  B.  Mclnlyrr 


Grass  Roots  Crusade 
F or  Ad  Decency  Urged 


What  do  you  tell  your  kids 
when  they  express  interest  in  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  career?  Do  you 
shoot  them  between  the  eyes, 
urge  them  to  run  for  their  lives, 
or  do  you  encourage  their  in¬ 
terest? 

Richard  A.  McGarrity  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University’s  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research 
has  come  up  with  a  98- page  study 
that  may  help  your  fledgling  ad 
exec  to  better  evaluate  himself 
before  he  enters  the  advertising 
squirrel  cage.  Title;  “A  Survey 
of  Milwaukee’s  Advertising  Men 
and  Women  To  Determine  Their 
Backgrounds  and  Opinions  on 
Modem  Education  for  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Price:  12.00. 

»  *  * 

The  study  found  that  the  most 
common  attributes  necessary  for 
persons  in  advertising  are  crea¬ 
tive  imagination,  ability  to  get 
get  along  with  other  people,  and 
a  sincere  interest  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  people  generally. 

Sample  group  strongly  favored 
a  college  degree  as  a  preparation 
for  advertising  and  preferred 
college-trained  applicants.  But  it 
felt  actual  curriculum  taken  in 
college  is  of  relatively  little  im¬ 
portance,  whether  it  be  Liberal 
Arts,  Business  Administration,  or 
Journalism. 

Sample  members  were  almost 
all  agreed  on  six  most  important 
subjects:  Advertising.  English, 
Marketing,  Salesmanship,  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

The  Milwaukee  ad  profession 
is  comprised  of  relatively  young 
people.  Largest  single  grouping 
was  found  to  be  between  31  and 
35  years  of  age.  Majority  had  not 
planned  to  enter  advertising  when 
they  were  in  school. 

*  *  * 

Incomes  of  Milwaukee  ad  peo¬ 
ple  are  high,  averaging  from  $10,- 
300  to  $15,000.  College  grads 
draw  higher  salaries  than  do 
people  without  such  education. 

Milwaukee  ad  folk  working  in 
communications  fields,  which  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  and  radio-TV, 
do  not  fare  nearly  as  well  finan¬ 
cially  as  do  those  working  for 
other  types  of  firms;  further,  of 
these  two,  newspapers  are  by  far 
the  lowest  paying  (It  took  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  discover  this?). 

*  *  * 

The  University  would  like  to 
see  some  national  organization 
conduct  a  similar  study  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis. 

Any  takers? 
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Because  “things  are  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  advertising  business 
today  that  are  really  not  good,” 
Earnest  A.  Jones,  president,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
last  week  came  up  with  a  five- 
point  “Crusade  For  Advertising 
Decency.” 

Speaking  before  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jones  said  the  crusade  should 
be  a  grass  roots  drive  “to  ade¬ 
quately  survey  and  police  the 
flood  of  advertising  in  all  its 
forms,  every  radio  and  TV  com¬ 
mercial,  every  sales  claim  made 
in  every  community,  every  one 
of  the  1600  sales  messages  di¬ 
rected  at  the  average  individual 
every  day.” 

Noting  that  organized  groups 
of  media  and  adv'ertising  have 
adopted  control  measures,  Mr. 
Jones  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  “sweep  and  punch  of  that 
potential  amplified  and  extended 
to  the  grass  roots.” 

Must  Mend  Net* 

“I  say  the  time  has  come  to 
close  ranks  of  media,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  against  the 
rascals  everywhere  to  sew  up 
the  holes  in  our  various  nets, 
to  straighten  out  the  offenders 
with  our  combined  forces,”  he 
said. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Jones  would 
continue  the  work  on  a  national 
level  of  organized  groups,  such 
as  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  and  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  then  add 
“an  exact  duplicate  of  the  na¬ 
tional  group,  made  up  of  local 
media,  advertising  and  business 
leaders,  operating  in  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  land  large  enough 
to  support  commercial  communi¬ 
cation.” 

3-Point  Program 

He  urged  “these  Crusaders 
for  Advertising  Decency”  to: 

“1.  Seek  out  the  objectionable 
advertising  and  call  in  those 
responsible  for  a  face-to-face 
explanation  and  to  point  out  the 
harm  being  done  to  all  business 
and  to  the  community. 

“2.  Serve  as  a  clearing-house 
and  investigating  body  for  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  which  it  would 
actively  solicit. 

“3.  Refer  to  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  or  the  proper  legal 
body  those  incorrigibles  which 
resist  moral  suasion  and,  in  the 
case  of  out-and-out  illegality  re¬ 
fer  the  case  to  the  proper  legal 


authorities  and  assist  in  the 
prosecution. 

“4.  Judge  questions  of  taste  in 
advertising  which,  while  objec¬ 
tionable,  do  not  fall  into  the 
province  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  or  of  the  courts  which 
of  necessity  must  deal  in  facts. 
Here,  again,  the  direct  pressure 
of  public  opinion  as  expressed 
by  community  leaders  should  be 
extremely  effective. 

“5.  Stand  and  act  as  the  bea¬ 
con  of  honest  advertising  in  all 
its  forms,  powerful,  incorrupti¬ 
ble,  continuing.” 


Gray  Assigned 
Revlon  Account 

A  “reputation  for  creativity 
in  print  and  a  strong  broadcast 
background”  has  led  to  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Grey  Adv'ertising  Agen¬ 
cy  to  handle  six  brands  of  Rev'- 
lon,  Inc.,  and  additional  billings 
of  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Warwick  &  Legler,  which  had 
an  estimated  $5,000,000  in  Rev¬ 
lon  business,  acquires  five  addi¬ 
tional  products  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  billings. 

In  the  shift,  C.  J.  LaRoche  & 
Co.  has  resigned  all  of  its  Rev¬ 
lon  business,  effective  July  1, 
while  Mogul,  Williams  &  Say¬ 
lor,  Inc.,  will  concentrate  its  ef¬ 
fort  henceforth  on  Esquire  shoe 
polishes  and  leather  condition¬ 
ers,  products  of  Knomark,  Inc., 
a  Revlon  subsidiary  estimated 
to  bill  some  $2,000,000. 

LaRoche  resigned  the  Revlon 
account  because  of  “a  basic  dif¬ 
ference  between  client  and  agen¬ 
cy  and  in  the  method  of  ‘pur¬ 
suing  excellence’.” 

Products  awarded  to  Grey 
(figures  in  paranthesis  are  esti¬ 
mated  newspaper  expenditures) 
include:  Love  Pat,  Moon  Drops 
Ultima  Cream  and  Make  Up, 
and  Sun  Bath  ($792,845),  all 
previously  at  LaRoche;  and  Top 
Brass  hair  dressing  ($148,925) 
and  Hi  &  Dri  deodorant  ($32,- 
513),  both  previously  at  Mogul. 

Wanv’ick  &  Legler  adds  Inti¬ 
mate  Fragrance  and  Baby  Sili- 
care  preparations  ($29,295) 
from  LaRoche,  plus  Aquamarine 
Fragrance  and  Satin  Set,  both 
from  Mogul. 

*  *  * 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Co.  this  week  gave  its 
$3,00(^000  Bromo  -  Seltzer  ac¬ 
count  to  BBDO.  Warwick  & 
Legler  had  handled  the  account 
for  many  years. 
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Leo  Bogart  | 

Bogart  Heads 
BoA  Research 

Leo  Bogart  has  been 
pointed  vicepresident  of  raaik«.  , 
ing  planning  and  researdi  d 
the  Bureau  of  .4dvertiiiii|, 
ANPA,  it  was  announced  tiiB 
week  by  Charles  T.  Lipaonii 
Jr.,  Bureau  president. 

The  appointment  is  effertm 
Feb.  22.  Mr.  Bogart  will  wpor 
to  John  P.  Kauffman,  vicepns!- 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  nat- 
keting.  Mr.  Bogart  succeeds  Dr. 
Howard  D.  Hadley  who  his 
formetl  Hadley  Research  Amo- 
ciates  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Bogart  was  previously 
with  Revlon,  Inc.,  since  ISSL, 
as  director  of  marketing  it 
search.  For  six  years  prior  to 
that  he  was  vicepresident  of  flit 
Market  Planning  Corp.,  divisiot 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  when 
he  worked  in  virtually  evoy 
product  classification. 

Mr.  Bogart  was  for  thw 
years  in  charge  of  public  opinioc 
and  communications  researdi  it 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Net 
Jersey. 

• 

Buffalo  News  Names 
Promotion  Manager 

Buffalo,  N.  ! 

Josjyn  Cardina,  assistiit 
promotion  manager  for  the  Bti- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Erg^ 
for  the  past  seven  years,  joiB 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  as  pm 
motion  manager  on  Feb.  23. 

Mr.  Cardina  will  work  under 
the  supervision  of  David  I- 
Peugeot,  who  has  been  promo¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  News  for  nnae 
than  25  years  and  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  head  of  the  promotioe 
department.  Mr.  Cardina  sue 
ceeds  James  M.  Green,  whohm 
resigned  from  the  News  to  do 
public  relations  work  for  Rum- 
rill  Co.,  Inc. 
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Represented  ty  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


‘Old  Taylor’  Credits 


Papers  for 

What  Alynn  Shilling,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  National  Distillers  Products 
Co.,  describes  as  a  “runaway 
sales  success”  has  been  achieved 
by  its  Old  Taylor  86  Kentucky 
Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey.  And 


newspapers  get  the  lion’s  share 
of  credit  for  it. 

The  86,  a  lighter,  milder  brand 
of  the  100  Proof  Old  Taylor, 
was  first  introduced  in  19.54  with 
a  strong  campaign  of  which 
newspapers  were  a  major  por¬ 
tion,  and  spot  color  ROP  an  im- 


Sales  Rise 

portant  part.  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.,  planned  the  campaign 
then,  remains  in  charge  six 
years  later.  The  1960  campaign 
will  again  depend  heavily  on 
newspapei-s,  with  the  major 
share  of  the  budget  going  into 
this  media,  and  again  ROP,  this 
time  in  four-colors,  will  be  an 
important  phase. 

Vt'ill  Stay  in  Fapei> 

“With  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  Old  Taylor  86  sales, 
we  will  continue  our  emphasis 
on  the  newspapers,”  Mr.  Shilling 
.said,  “and  with  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  ROP  color  repro¬ 
duction  by  newspapers,  we  will 
take  advantage  of  this  impact 
means  of  building  business  in 
our  major  markets.” 

This  color  flare  will  be  a  part 
of  a  year-long  black  and  white 
schedule  of  600-  to  1860-line  ads 
in  a  list  of  164  papers  in  146 
cities  that  started  this  month. 
Hardly  a  week  will  pass  for  the 
next  11  months  but  newspaper 
readers  in  most  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  will  see  Old  Taylor  ads, 
according  to  Mr.  Shilling. 


Missing  out  on  too  many 
test  campaigns? 
Remember, 

Everywhere, 
men  who  influence 
test  market  campaigns 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


stance,  will  be  “Even  the  ‘Roekt’ 
Taste  Better,”  (set*  cut) 
rated  by  three  senti  iices: 

“So  true!  In  its  lighter,  milder 
86  proof.  Old  Taylor  86  ii 
rich  and  deep  in  flavor  that  you 
sip  it  right  down  to  the  bourbon 
dew  on  the  ice! 

“It  is  the  same  in  i)uality  u 
our  famous  100  proof  bottled- 
in-bond  Kentucky  bourbon— 
which  makes  it  the  lightest  full, 
flavored  bourbon  you  can  buy. 

"Try  Old  Taylor  8(; — see  how 
good  a  light  bourlKui  can  be!” 


For  a  number  of  years,  the 
Old  Taylor  advertising  has  fea- 
tui*ed  the  “superior  flavor”  of 
Old  Taylor  with  illustrations  of 
such  drinks  as  Manhattans,  Old 
Fashioneds  and  Highballs.  For 
1960,  a  new  slogan  was  createtl 


Admiral's  Ad>Sales 
Scratf^^  Explained 


Chicago 

Offering  the  15-year  experi¬ 
ence  of  Admiral  Coi*poratioii  as 
a  case  history  in  a  growth  in- 
dustry,  Ross  D.  Siragusa  Jr 


to  further  emphasize  the  flavor  vicepresident-electronics,  told 


of  Old  Taylor  which  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  increasing 
sales  of  the  brand.  This  new 
slogan  is  “Old  Taylor — The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bourbon  With  The  Defi¬ 
nitely  Better  Taste.” 

The  art  work  for  the  black 
and  white  ads  is  what  George 
Failes,  art  director  on  the  ac¬ 
count  at  Kudner,  described  as 
“clean,  clear  foolproof  pen  and 
ink  drawings  by  Paul  Suess  who 
in  his  Ardsley,  N.  Y.,  studio 
I  knows  how  to  depict  a  sparkling 
glass,  the  glint  on  a  bottle,  and 
flowing  liquor  in  a  manner  that 
newsprint  cannot  dull.”  Mr. 
Failes  reports  to  Robert  Bode, 
the  agency’s  senior  vicepresident 
and  executive  art  director. 


Direct  Casting 


For  the  return  to  color,  Mr. 
Failes,  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  medium  for  other  clients, 
has  contracted  for  the  “dimen¬ 
sionally  stable  glass  mat  of  the 
Color  Reproduction  Service  for 
direct  casting  of  press  plates,” 
So  far  planned,  but  as  yet  not 
definitely  scheduled,  are  six 
four-color  ROP  ads. 

Mr.  Failes  believes  he  has  de¬ 
signed  an  ad  that  should  get 
good  reproduction.  He  has  used 
only  two  colors  to  get  this  brown 
instead  of  several.  The  bourbon 
bottle  and  old-fashioned  glass 
containing  the  brown  liquid 
emerge  out  of  a  two-toned  dark 
background. 

Robert  Watson,  Kudner’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  supervises 
the  account  with  Henry  Yaris, 
account  executive.  The  sparse 
,  copy,  usually  limited  to  one,  two 


how  Admiral  met  the  “Goliath*' 
in  the  early  years  of  television.  ' 

Speaking  before  the  Salet- 
Mai^eting  Executives  Club’s  an¬ 
nual  Advertising-Public  Rela¬ 
tions  luncheon  here  last  week, 
Mr.  Siragusa  said  the  casualty 
rate  has  been  high  among  the 
100  manufacturers  that  started 
the  race  for  marketing  success. 

He  cited  the  sale  of  64  million 
TV  receivers  since  the  first  con- 
merical  sets  were  introduced  in 
1946  and  predicted  the  TV  in¬ 
dustry  would  produce  80  million 
sets  during  the  next  decade. 
He  said  90%  of  the  TV  busineje 
today  is  done  by  10  major  com¬ 
panies. 

Admiral  is  concentrating  a 
normal  six-month  advertising 
investment  into  nine  weeks  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1960  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  new  models  in  new*- 
papers  in  81  major  markets  and 
in  national  magazines.  (E&P, 
Jan.  30,  Page  22). 

“In  analyzing  our  creative  ad¬ 
vertising  philosophy  with  our 
agency,”  Mr.  Siragusa  said, 
“we  have  witnessed  the  so- 
called  controversy  between  the 
brand  image  and  hard  sdl 
schools.  The  business  man  who 
once  considered  the  building  of 
a  brand  image  as  hot  air,  now 
knows  it  means  cold  cash.  As 
a  sales  manager  in  a  growth 


industry,  concerned  with  the 
immediate  sale  as  well  as  at¬ 
taining  a  long  range  sales  goal, 
I  agree  with  our  agency  that 
gp*eat  advertising  must  gradu¬ 
ate  from  both  schools.  It  must 
upgrade  the  brand  image  and 
at  the  same  time  help  dramatk- 


or  three  paragraphs  beneath  or  ally  to  make  the  immediate  sale, 
integrated  with  the  slogan  and  Mediocrity  in  advertising  today 


illustration,  is  written  by 
Charles  Doughtie,  under  Don 
Gibbs,  senior  vicepresident  and 
creative  director. 

The  March  headline,  for  in- 


too  often  masks  its  failing  by 
claiming  to  do  one  or  the  other. 
There  is  little  room  for  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  a  fast  moving  “growth 
industry.” 
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here’s  how 
to  flag 
sales 
in  miami 


For  the  third  straight  year.  The  Miami  Herald 
ranks  second  in  total  advertising  among  all  U.S. 
newspapers.  The  new  1959  high  of  60,267,704 
lines  is  a  4,230,071  lineage  gain  over  1958. 

Just  proves  two  points:  (1)  Populous,  expanding 
SOUTH  FLORIDA* — the  nation’s  12th  largest  retail 
market— is  a  NEWSPAPER  MARKET.  (2)  Smart 
advertisers  are  convinced  the  Miami  herald  is 
the  TOTAL  SELLING  MEDIUM. 

Run  your  advertising  schedule  up  this  flagpole 
. . .  and  watch  your  customers  salute! 


n 
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^ND  IN 
THE  NATION 


1959  TOP  TEN  NEWSPAPERS 


1 .  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

3.  New  York  Times 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 


6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

7.  Washington  Post 

8.  Washington  Star 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
10.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


*  FIRST  in  Sales  per 
family  among  U.S.  25  top 
‘'billion-dollar-plus”  markets 


iEttiami  Mjeralb 


STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  INC..  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


ONE  SINGLE 
MAIUCET! 


DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAINS 


SERVE  THE  TWO  AREAS 
bu  SINGLE  WAREHOUSING! 

lOTALOPlACKAWAMNAAND  UfZftRNtCOUNTmiM 
WK09  CONSUMKIt  MARKSTS  —  IAAV1M9 

comm'kMKMns  MKLT  Amv  uMout 
momhm  rngTHOos  Pit  MMKmrtumi 


O  N  L.'V'  j 

iimfs  ^ 

xSs.^ 

GIVES  YOU  THE  MOST  DOMINATING 
COVERAGE  IN  LACKAWANMACOUMTY 


8awyer>Fergu»on>Walker  Company, 
National  Representatives 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Ad  Executives 


At  API  Seminar 


Thirty  newspaper  advertising 
executives  attended  a  two-week 
seminar  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  beginning  on  Feb.  8. 

The  seminar  is  stressing  tech¬ 
niques  of  improving  newspapers’ 
services  to  advertisers,  increas¬ 
ing  newspapers’  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  and  making  advertising 
departments  more  efficient. 

The  members,  from  daily 
newspapers  of  under  75,000  cir¬ 
culation,  are: 

Charles  H.  Alford,  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Morning  Tribune; 

John  M.  Banawitr,  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
News; 

Marion  C.  Bowler,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press; 

Druie  H.  Bowling,  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times  and  Tri  Cities  Daily; 

Verle  H.  Burgason,  Ames  (Iowa) 
Daily  Trtbune; 

Kenneth  W.  Carey,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Clohc-Gaeette; 

Y.  Roger  Fontaine,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun-Lesviston  Evening  Journal; 

Douglas  C.  Garden,  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Record; 

Carl  M.  Gillespie,  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
T  ribune-Democt  at ; 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Bergrn  Eveninn  Record. 

Robert  R.  Hall,  Lexington  (Ky. )  Her¬ 
ald-Leader; 

Elson  W.  Higginbotham,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Afro-American  Nrtespapers; 

Richard  M.  Kochel,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
.Sunday  News; 

Donald  A.  Lundgren,  Clinton  (Iowa) 
Herald; 

Richard  G.  Lundgren,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Rockford  Register- 
Repuiilic; 

Allan  R.  McMillan,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  T tmes ; 

Gorilon  E.  MaePherson,  ll'oonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call; 

Robert  J.  Mathes,  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune; 

Thomas  H.  Miller,  Sioux  Falls  (S. 
Dak.)  Argus-Leader; 

Burdette  3.  Mills.  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Courier  and  Bristol  Virginia-Tennes- 
ocan ; 

William  1.  Molloy,  Jr.,  Mt.  Kisco 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trader: 

Herb  O.  Schaper,  .Veto  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Dail\  Journal: 

William  H.  Scrivner,  Madison  (Wise.) 
Nervspapers,  Inc,; 

Fred  P.  Vandegrift,  Salina  (Kas.) 
Journal; 

Mayon  J.  Weeks,  Fayetteville  (N. 
Car.)  Observer; 

Oliver  H.  White.  Jr.,  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican; 

J.ames  E.  Wilkins,  Jr.  Charlotte  (N. 
Car.)  Observer-Charlotte  News; 

Ralph  L.  Williams,  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  &  .Veto.t; 

Lames  W.  \Vithers,  Champaign-Urbana 
(III.)  Couricf  : 

Mayo  G.  Wood,  Lorain  (O.)  Journal. 


Optometry  Ad  Bill 
Dies  in  Committee 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  Business  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Colorado  House  has 
tabled  indefinitely  an  optometry 
bill  that  would,  among  other 
things,  give  the  State  Board 
of  Optometric  Examiners  new 
powers  to  act  against  false  and 
misleading  advertising  of  eye¬ 
glasses. 

The  Colorado  Optometric  As¬ 
sociation  said  the  bill  is  needed 
to  protect  the  public  from  faulty 
optical  products.  Chain  optical 
I  firms  are  fighting  it. 


The  Other  Media 

.\BC  RADIO  OFFERS  ‘FIXED  INTERVAL’  PLAN— ABC  Ridi, 
Network  this  week  announced  new  “Fixed  Interval”  broadcastni 
plan  which  allows  affiliated  stations  to  broadcast  some  network  ' 
programs  within  fixed  time  intervals,  enabling  program  and  adver¬ 
tisers’  commercials  to  “achieve  better  integration”  within  station 
lineup.  Thus,  a  morning  program  might  be  carried  by  one  station 
at  10  a.m.,  by  another  at  10:30  a.m.  and  by  another  at  11  a.m.  Pin 
will  allow  dealer  tie-ins.  when  important  to  advertiser,  to  become 
more  practical  because  “increased  clearances  mean  more  oppor- 
tunities  in  more  communities  for  more  dealers  to  particijiate.” 

«  «  * 

NATIONAL  TV  GROSS  TIME  BILLINtiS  UP  1.5^7  IN  ’59-- 
Gross  time  billings  of  national  advertisers  for  network  and  nationil 
and  regional  spot  TV  in  ’59  were  in  excess  of  $1,240,000,000,  Tele 
vision  Bureau  of  .Advertising  reported  this  week.  The  ’59  total  rep¬ 
resents  15%  increase  over  the  $1,078,360,000  spent  in  ’58. 

*  *  * 

NEW  AUDIENCE  REPORT  ON  NEWS  WEEKLIES-First 
single  yardstick  for  measuring  total  reading  audiences  of  tliree  news 
magazines — Newsweek,  Time  and  V.S.  !Sews  and  If  orld  Report- 
announced  this  week  by  New.sweek.  Bases!  on  60.000  telephone  ii- 
terviews  conducted  over  12-month  period,  study  reveals  data  oo 
size  as  well  as  income,  occupation  and  age  of  the  reading  audiencti 
of  the  three  publications.  Study  was  prepared  from  material  col¬ 
lected  by  Sindlinger  &  Co.,  business  analysts. 

■»•  *  » 

‘REDBOOK’  REVA.MPS  MAIL-ORDER  SECTION— Re(16ooi 
magazine  offering  new  format  and  reduced  rates  for  “Tops  in  tlie 
Shops”  mail-order  section.  Beginning  with  .\pril  issue,  mail-order 
advertisers  will  have  choice  of  two  .styles  of  ad  space;  1)  42-liBe 
editorial-style  ad  in  front  of  section  with  uniform  area  for  copy  and 
uniform  size  cut.  Rate:  $580.80  on  a  one-  or  two-time  basis,  a  38^c 
saving  on  former  “Tops”  rates  for  comparable  space;  2)  ConTea- 
tional-style  mail-order  ad  with  new  line  rate  on  one-  or  two-time 
basis  pegged  at  $16.35  a  line,  27%  less  than  previous  rate. 

*  *  * 

GRE.\TER  INTEREST  IN  OFF-THE-AIR  TV  .\CTIV1T^  Rt 
SEARCH  SEEN — Greater  interest  in  off-the-air  TV  activity  research 
by  advertisers,  agencies  and  broadcasters  reported  by  Broadcast 
Advertisers  Reports,  Inc.,  which  has  signed  17  new  subscribers  and 
contract  renewals  since  first  of  year.  BAR  notes  that  industry  per¬ 
sonnel  are  apparently  seeking  current  and  detailed  TV  data  for 
market  research  as  well  as  for  “media  control  functions.”  BAR  TV' 
activity  reports  now  based  on  monitoring  of  250  stations  in  top  75 
markets.  Subscribers  said  to  place  over  85%  of  all  spot  and  net¬ 
work  business. 

*  *  * 

DMAA  ANNOUNCES  NEW  SERVICE— “Adventures  in  Sellini” 
is  name  of  new  service  for  direct  mail  field.  Published  by  The  Re 
porter  of  Direct  Mail,  it  will  present,  in  portfolio  format,  award 
winners  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association’s  annual  Direct 
Mail  Leaders  Contest.  Total  of  12  campaigns  this  first  year  will  be 
described  and  illustrated  with  emphasis  on  planning,  copy,  lists 
and  results. 

*  *  * 

PULSE  ANNUAL  REVIEW  FOR  ’59  READY  APRIL  1-The 
fourth  Annual  Review  for  radio-TV  covering  ’59,  available  .\ptil 
1  to  nonsubscribers  at  $75  per.  Volume  published  by  The  Pulse 
Inc.,  is  year’s  summary  of  several  stations’  shares  of  audience  ob¬ 
tained  in  each  of  surveys  made  in  market  during  year. 

*  ♦ 

M.\GAZINE  ROUNDUP— Dell  Publishing  Co.’s  Mothers-toit 
made  newsstand  debut,  with  4,000,000  expectant  mothers  as  potes- 
tial  market  and  with  promotional  backing  of  more  than  200  leading 
department  and  specialty  stores.  .  .  .  Saturday  Evening  Post  reports 
ad  revenue  already  scheduled  for  first  six  months  of  ’60  is  $70,00(1," 
000  more  than  scheduled  same  period  last  year.  .  .  .  MademoistUt 
closed  March  issue  with  total  ad  page  gain  of  54%  over  ’59  and  s 
revenue  increase  of  some  60%.  Color  pages  are  up  125%.  ,  .  . 
book  will  increase  annual  net  paid  circulation  guarantee  to  3,100,- 
000,  effective  with  July  issue.  Basic  one  or  two  issues  rates  for 
b&w  page  will  rise  8.8%.  Four-color  rate  goes  up  6%. 
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THE  13th  MARKET 

IS  TWINS 

BUT  THEY  READ 
y  DIFFERENT  SIGNALS 


FAMILY  COVERAGE 

R<in>*y,  D<liot4  dnd  Wjihinqton  Countits. 


M0RNIN6  EVENING  SUNDAY 

SOURCES:  AlC  3-3l-5y.  SM  Survty  ol  Ruyinq 
Rootr  S-IO-St 

Ntwsptpors  htvt  tudittd,  vtrifitd  circuittion 


Representatives  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC, 

110090 — Detroit — Loi  Angeles — Sen  Frencisco — St. 


Hunt  Foods  Schedules 
4-Color  Ads  in  Papers 


Fullerton,  Calif. 

Hunt  Foods  has  set  new  di¬ 
rections  for  its  1960  advertising 
program  in  Southern  California 
with  the  start  this  month  of  a 
schedule  featuring  full  -  page, 
four-color  ROP,  as  well  as  black 
and  white  space,  in  a  broad 
group  of  metropolitan  and  sub¬ 
urban  dailies. 

According  to  Whitney  Dray¬ 
ton,  Hunt’s  advertising  vice- 
president,  the  new  program  is 
“further  evidence  of  Hunt 
Foods’  continuing  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  print  advertis¬ 
ing  —  a  medium  in  which  the 
company  has  invested  the  major 
part  of  its  advertising  budget 
for  a  number  of  years”  ($5,000,- 
000). 

He  noted  that  the  year-long 
Southern  California  newspaper 
campaign  will  concentrate  on 
tomato  sauce  but  will  include 
many  ads  for  Hunt’s  catsup, 
tomato  paste,  pork  and  beans 
and  peaches,  as  well  as  other 
Hunt  products. 

The  new  regional  newspaper 
ad  campaign  augments  the  com¬ 


pany’s  national  ad  program  for 
1960.  Mr.  Drayton  noted  that 
the  national  program  again  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  schedule  of  full-page, 
four-color  ads  in  women’s  serv¬ 
ice,  home  and  weekly  magazines. 

Bohack  Newspaper  Ads 
Tell  ‘Tenderay’  Tale 

Bohack  Company  advertising 
in  1960  will  stress  advantages 
of  its  “Tenderay”  beef.  The 
year-long  program,  which 
kicked-off  Feb.  15,  will  cost  more 
than  $150,000  and  will  include 
large-space  ads  in  all  New  York 
and  Long  Island  daily  newspa- 
ers,  selected  weeklies,  radio-'TV, 
outdoor  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Approximately  10,000  lines  of 
advertising  will  be  used  in  all 
dailies  including  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Mirror 
in  which  Bohack  has  not  con¬ 
sistently  advertised.  Regular 
Thursday  food  ads  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  along  with  the  special 
Tenderay  ads,  in  the  Daily 
\ews.  Journal- American,  World- 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARI.OTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Telegram  &  Sun,  Post,  Long 
Island  Press,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  and  Newsday. 

Smaller  space  will  be  used 
in  23  weeklies. 

Farm  Product  Breaks 
Unique  Market  Test 

A  unique  test  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  soybean  farmers 
has  been  launched  by  Climax 
Molybdenum  Company  for  its 
“Moly-Gro”  Seed  Treatment 
compound.  Covering  some  50 
counties  in  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
the  program  relies  heavily  on 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
local  farm  store  dealers  in  this 
region. 

The  test  market  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  counties  where  heavy 
soybean  acreage  is  planted.  A 
concentrated  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  staged  through 
some  300  local  newspapers  and 
35  radio  stations  in  introducing 
farmers  to  Moly-Gro  Seed  Treat¬ 
ment  this  Spring.  But  before 
the  adT  appear,  they  will  be 
thoroughly  screened  and  scruti¬ 
nized  by  farm  store  dealers  who 
will  sell  the  product. 

Dealers  will  make  suggestions 
based  on  their  much  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  farmers  and 
farm  conditions  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  areas.  Thus,  ad  approaches 
may  likely  differ  considerably 
from  one  county  to  the  next. 
As  an  important  part  of  the 
program,  dealers  will  mail  pro¬ 
motional  material  to  a  list  of 
key  farmers  in  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  They  will  also 
display  point-of-purchase  mate¬ 
rial  to  remind  farmers  of  the 
new  product. 


Boil  Ami  Launches 
Test  Ad  Campaign 

The  Bon  Ami  Company  has 
launched  a  test  campaign  (via 


Mrs.  Jack  Paar  and  ^ 
Mrs.  Hugh  Downs  say 

irV  No  ody  cun  se  I 
r  ”  us  anything  but 


Dust’n 


Cole,  Fischer,  Rogow')  in  print 
media  on  its  new  “Dust-N-Wax” 
aerosol  furniture  polish. 

The  campaign,  which  marks 
the  first  use  of  print  media  by 
Bon  Ami  in  three  years,  will 


utilize  825-  and, .otO-line  inser¬ 
tions  in  Boston,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washin^on  new’spairers. 

A  black  and  white  page  in 
Look  magazine  will  also  be  used 


KlWKKl.N  I.FCliiN 
ON  Sl’MUV 

BARRtc: 

HEARTLESS  —  Barricini  CaRditi, 
Inc.,  a  leading  chain  of  caady 
shops  covering  Meiropolitan  Na« 
York,  Washington,  Philadaipkia, 
and  Boston,  departed  from  tW 
trite  and  true  approach  in  Valaa 
tine's  Day  advertising  with  Ika 
big-photo,  short-copy  ad  that  rw 
last  week  in  five  New  York  dailiM. 
Created  by  Mogul  Williams  I 
Saylor,  Inc.,  ad  was  publiskad  ia 
the  New  York  Times,  Nan 
Journal-American,  and  World  Tala- 
gram  &  Sun.  A  Spanish-langiMfa 
version  with  identical  illustratim 
appeared  in  El  Oiaro. 


3  Win  Ad  Awards 
For  Achievements 

Des  Moinis,  lows 

Three  members  of  the  Da 
Moines  Register  and  Tribmt 
advertising  department  have  r^ 
ceived  the  annual  .4dvertisiin; 
Achievement  Awards  for  their 
work  during  1959.  Each  got  a 
$100  U.  S.  savings  bond  and  a 
special  certificate. 

Leonard  1.  Petersen  was  the 
national  division  winner  for  “in¬ 
telligently  presenting  and  coo-' 
sistently  selling  his  marketing 
story  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
country.” 

M.  L.  Siefkas  w’on  in  classi¬ 
fied  for  “creative  and  sales 
ability  that  developed  two  very 
small  advertisers  into  major  ac¬ 
counts,  and  selling  eight  of  11 
advertisers  in  a  special  advw- 
tising  feature.” 

Robert  W.  Farrell  won  in  the 
retail  division  for  “outstanding 
sales  performance  and  consist¬ 
ent  and  intelligent  selling  ef¬ 
fort.” 

Charles  Dennis  of  classified 
and  John  Johnston  of  retail  both 
won  $25  bonds  as  runners-u^ 
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Say,  have  you 
heard  +he  la+est 
abouf  PiHsbur^h  ? 


The  Post-Gazette  Set  An  All-Time  High 
in  Total  Advertising  Again  in  1959 


Yes,  advertisers  placed  more  advertising  in  the  Post-Gazette  during  1959  than  in  any 
year  previously.  And  this  marks  the  seventh  year  out  of  the  past  nine  that  an  all-time 
high  was  reached. 

There’s  a  simple  explanation  behind  the  Post  -  Gazette’s  continuing  advertising  gains. 
More  advertisers  every  year  are  discovering  that  the  Post-Gazette’s  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  and  high  readership  are  the  keys  to  more  sales  in  the  nation’s  eighth  market. 


Fastest ’growing  Newspaper  in  America’s  Eighth  Market 

PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

Represented  Notionally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


F rozen  F ood  Men  Hear 


Merits  of  Newspapers  ..FI F./. 


The  frozen  food  industry  has 
achieved  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  sales  potential,  and  one 
of  the  major  reasons  has  been 
the  lack  of  sufficient  and  well- 
aimed  advertising,  according  to 
John  P.  Kauffman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  sales  and  marketing,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Frozen 
Pood  Sales  Executives  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Kauffman  pointed  out 
that  maintenance  of  distribution 
in  this  industry  “is  a  daily  bat¬ 
tle  that  never  ends”  and  that 
the  one  way  to  maintain  and 
increase  distribution  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  “a  strong  consumer  fran¬ 
chise”  for  the  brand. 


Papers  Best  Means 


And  this,  he  said,  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  reaching  the 
housewife  with  the  message  and 
“reaching  her  effectively.”  The 
best  means  to  this  end,  Mr. 
Kauffman  declared,  is  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  “penetration  in  depth,” 
and  because  the  newspaper  “is 
edited  to  satisfy  the  interests 
of  every  shopper  —  young  and 
old;  high  or  low-income;  full¬ 
time  housewife  or  working 
housewife.” 


“The  particular  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  working 
housewives,”  Mr.  Kauffman  said, 
“is  that  the  newspaper  —  and 
the  ads  in  the  newspaper  —  can 
be  read  any  time  of  day  that’s 
convenient.  The  customer  doesn’t 
have  to  be  in  a  certain  place 
at  a  certain  time  to  catch  the 
message.” 

Among  other  benefits  provided 
by  newspaper  advertising  he 
cited  the  following: 

“With  newspapers  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  vary  his  pressure  from 
market  to  market,  putting  his 


WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 


heaviest  pressure  on  the  markets 
with  the  biggest  potential.  News¬ 
papers  provide  an  atmosphere 
of  buying  action,  because  of 
their  localness  and  timeliness. 
Newspapers  provide  women’s 
pages  and  food  pages,  both  of 
which  rank  among  the  best  read 
sections  of  the  entire  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  are  also  one  of 
the  best  dealer-promotion  media 
av'ailable.  A  manufacturer’s  ad 
in  the  newspaper  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  on  the  grocer’s 
thinking,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  newspaper  is  his  own 
primary  medium.” 

As  one  example  of  excellent 
use  of  newspaper  advertising, 
Mr.  Kauffman  cited  the  case  of 
Seabrook  Farms,  which  has  been 
placing  the  bulk  of  its  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  in  this  medium 
(E&P,  May  16,  ’59,  page  17). 

“The  agency  (Smith/Green¬ 
land),”  he  said,  “has  taken  a 
creative  approach  that  has  paid 
dividends.  'The  ads  not  only  sold 
Seabrook  Farms.  They  have  sold 
the  frozen  foods  idea.” 

The  company,  he  added,  is  in¬ 
vesting  almost  $1,000,000  a  year 
in  newspaper  space  and  its 
brand  has  become  one  of  the 
top  sellers  in  the  major  Eastern 
markets  which  it  has  entered. 


^TIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 
something  and  who  have 
the  money  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 


RACY! 


New  London  spends  a 
big  $1891  yearly  per  aver¬ 
age  household  on  Automo¬ 
tive  products.*  Your  high¬ 
est-powered  sales  vehicle? 
The  Day,  New  London's 


only  daily! 


CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 


^  lag  ^ 


Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 
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NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Representatives; 
Johasoe,  Keet,  Govla 
L  li  Siadiag,  lac.  j 


DAPPER  DANS — A  series  of  “firsts”  marked  the  24th  Annual 
Post-Gazette  Dapper  Dan  Awards  Banquet  Feb.  7  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
ballroom  of  the  new  Pittsburgh  Hilton  was  the  scene  of  this  sports 
fan’s  paradise,  as  a  record  crowd  of  2100  Tri-State  athletic  enthusi¬ 
asts  greeted  100  local  and  national  sports  celebrities.  Home  viewing 
of  the  affair  was  initiated,  when  Post-Gazette  television  outlet  WIIC 
taped  the  proceedings  and  showed  them  later  that  evening. 

Pirate  relief  pitcher  Elroy  Face’s  18-1  record  last  season  won  him 
the  Dapper  Dan  award  as  the  “outstanding  sports  figure  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  for  1959.”  presented  to  Face  by  P-G  .Sports  Editor 
A1  Abrams,  national  president  of  the  DD  organization.  Other  honon 
in  this  field  went  to  Harvey  Haddix  of  the  Bucs  and  Steeler  Bobby 
Layne.  Governor  David  Lawrence  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a 
citation  for  Branch  Rickey  Sr.,  by  referring  to  him  as  “another  Great 
Emancipator”  for  breaking  the  color  barrier  in  bigtime  baseball. 

Sports  Illustrated  chose  the  DD  occasion  to  give  its  Crossbar 
Football  -Award  to  Don  Hutson,  former  Green  Bay  Packer  end.  .\nd 
posthumous  honors  were  read  for  Dr.  Eddie  Baker,  Carnegie  Tech’i 
head  football  coach  who  died  several  months  ago.  and  Dr.  John  B. 
(Jock)  Sutherland.  Pitt  Football  mentor  of  the  30’s. 


T 


“-ADVERTISING  EXCELLENCE”  award  was  presented  to  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  at  the  Advertising  Week  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  St.  Paul  .Advertising  club.  Publisher  Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr. 
accepted  the  award  from  Lee  Dubow.  advertising  director  of  the 
Emporium  department  store,  last  year’s  winner. 


Roper  Named  -41berta 
Vicepres.  of  NAEA 

Calgary,  Alberta 
Leonard  W.  Roper,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager,  the  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alberta)  //era W,  has  been 
named  Alberta  vicepresident  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

Mr.  Roper  joined  the  Herald 
in  1929.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Western  Daily  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


COOKING  SCHOOL — The  Joliet  (HI.)  Herald-News  completed 
its  27th  annual  successful  cooking  school.  It  is  called  “The  Free 
Milk  Fund”  school  because  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  ticket  sale  go 
to  a  fund,  sponsored  by  the  newspaper,  which  supplies  free  milk 
to  undernourished  children.  Nearly  6.000  women  attended  the  three 
morning  sessions  of  the  school.  .All  of  them  had  purchased  tickets— 
$1  for  the  three  sessions  in  advance.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  school  is  the  personal  touch  which  the  staff  of  the 
Herald-News  gives  to  the  sessions.  Members  of  the  staff  take  tickets, 
usher,  introtiuce  celebrities,  and  even  the  publisher,  John  F.  Lux, 
does  a  little  cooking. 

“It  is  just  a  gathering  of  neighbors.”  said  Mr.  Lux.  “Everyone 
enjoys  the  school — they  come  early — they  visit  and  they  enjoy  the 
lectures.  .And,  also,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  aid  a  worthy  cause.” 


WOM.AN’S  WORLD— The  fourth  annual  edition  of  “It’s  a 
Woman's  World,”  will  be  published  by  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  Feb.  28.  Mrs.  Margaret  Ulvang  of  the  newspaper’s  Women’s 
-Activities  department  plans  a  28-page  section,  the  same  size  as  in 
1959.  Theme  will  be  women  in  civic  service  with  special  emphasis 
on  government  participation.  Women  who  have  held  national,  state, 
regional  and  area  organizational  offices  will  be  featured. 


TOP  10  BR.ANDS — The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  has  joined 
the  Top  10  Brands  newspaper  group  and  will  publish  its  first  book 
of  consumer  and  market  data  in  the  Fall.  Field  workers  already  are 
interviewing  in  Detroit  area  homes,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associates.  Inc.  which  handles  all  field  work 
and  data  processing  for  member  papers.  Free  Press  Advertising 
Director  Robert  Wheeler  said.  “The  decision  to  join  Top  10  Brands 
was  made  only  after  several  years  of  consideration.  Several  other 
research  projects  were  considered,  but  Top  10  seemed  to  offer  more 
of  the  information  we  felt  was  needed  and  more  flexibility  in  getting 
facts  our  advertisers  need.” 


-ARE.A  DEVELOPMENT  advertising  is  one  of  the  shortest  and 
surest  steps  a  community  can  take  to  industrial  growth.  This  is  the 
explicit  theme  of  a  new  64-page  illustrated  book  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Times.  The  book  shows  how  cities,  states  and  regions  can 
attract  industry,  and  the  advantages  new  industry  brings  to  an  area. 
The  Times  tells  how  a  program  can  be  financed,  how  to  obtain  low 
cooperation,  and  lists  factors  that  determine  a  manufacturer’s  choice 
of  plant  site. 
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NEW  SLANT] 

The  PULL  of  a  Strip  with  the  PUNCH  of  a  Panel 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE  .  .  .  bv  Bil  Keane 


'I  can't  come  out  now  —  I'm  taking  a  nap] 


DAILY  I’ANEL  .  .  .  2-<‘<>i.  or  3-<*ol.  sizr 

ifilh  sfHPi  (-(thtr  aviiUahlr  twice  a  week 

This  new  concept  in  panels  by  Bil  Keane  brings  a  new  treatment  in  comics. 
He  has  a  regular  cast  of  characters — hilarious,  every  one  of  then>— and  thus  has 
the  continuity  of  a  strip.  The  gag  panel  technique  gives  it  xip  and  quick  payoff 
The  circle  gives  it  display.  You  should  give  it  a  try;  it's  just  about  ready  to  go. 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES.  TERMS 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

OCt  MOtNIS  IOWA 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Manual  Shows  How 
To  ‘Create’  Ads 


Ky  Daniel  L.  Li«»nel 

I'.AIW,  .New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Want  Ad.s  aren’t  born, 
they’re  made.  They’re  made  hy 
pood  salesmen.’’  That’s  Arthur 
H.  (Red)  Motley’s  dictum  and 
it’s  dinned  into  the  heads  of 
trainees  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Cournnt  via  CAM  Ken  Ward’s 
all  inclusive  traininp  manual. 

Mr.  Motley,  president  of 
Parade  mapazine,  has  fre<iuent- 
ly  addressed  classified  proups  on 
the  subject  of  sellinp  more  want 
ads.  Harnessinp  Mr.  Motley’s 
theme,  “Nothinp  Happens  Until 
Somebody  Starts  To  Sell,’’  for 
his  sales  manual,  Ken  Ward 
pives  his  .staff  some  of  the 
latter’s  thinkinp  on  the  subject: 

“The  heart  of  successful  sales 
traininp  for  classified  adver- 
tisinp  men  is  to  show  how  to 
penerate  the  desire  for  classified 
space  where  none  existed  be¬ 
fore.  There  lies  .sales;  there  lies 
hipher  hillinps;  there  lies  more 
money  for  the  newspaper  and 
the  salesman  alike.  Finally  there 


lies  an  understandinp  of  the 
v’ery  essence  of  sellinp,  which,  in 
itself  can  he  a  dollar  lined 
.stairway  up  the  mountain  of 
success  for  any  salesman  with 
the  wit,  persistence  and  darinp 
to  understand  it. 

Gel  Down  to  (^ses 

“How  do  you  arouse  want  in 
the  mind  of  a  potential  adver¬ 
tiser? 

“You  do  it,  in  my  opinion, 
only  in  one  way — the  way  any 
product  is  successfully  sold.  You 
show  your  prospect  how  claKni- 
fxed  advertishiff  can  work  for 
li  i  in  ! 

“Good,  you  .say,  that’s  simple 
enouph,  and  you’ll  find  it  in  all 
the  sales  manuals.  But  I’ve  pot 
a  prospect  out  on  the  edpe  of 
the  business  district,  and  he’s 
turned  me  down  for  five  years 
now  .  .  .  and  I  just  don’t  know 
how  to  sell  him. 

“Good  apain.  The  advice  is 


is  for  keeping  "tabs"  on 

the  cap  "T"  in  Teletype. 

^  Thanks  for  remembering  it 
is  a  registered  trademark. 


TELETYPE 

CORPORATION 

suBsioiARv  or  Wesrern  Electric  Company  inc. 


still  the  same:  show  him  how 
classified  works  for  him.  But 
how  do  you  show  it? 

“Good  apain.  The  advice  is 
still  the  same;  show  him  how 
classified  works  for  him.  But 
how  do  you  show  it?  You  show 
it  by  first  studying  and  under¬ 
standing  his  husiness. 

“To  l)e  successful  in  any  phase 
of  .sellinp  you’ve  pot  to  know 
more  about  the  product — and 
about  the  customer  —  than  he 
does  himself. 

The  .Su«-e»»  Siorj- 

“Then  you  show  him  a  husi¬ 
ness  or  person  just  like  himself 
who  has  successfully  used  your 
service.  Give  him  the  exact  de¬ 
tails  of  the  ‘success’  stor>’. 

“Sure,  that’s  a  tall  order.  But 
when  you  call  on  that  hard-to- 
sell  customer,  you  discover  one 
of  two  thinps.  Either  he  does 
have  a  need  for  classified  adver- 
tisinp,  and  you  have  to  show 
him  that  need  and  thus  convert 
it  into  a  want;  or,  he  simply 
doesn’t  need  it.  Then  he  isn’t  a 
prospect,  and  you  can  forget  him 
and  spend  your  time  on  people 
who  are.  Either  way,  you  win. 

“Sure,  that’s  over  simplified, 
hut  the  mainspring  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  approach  is  there. 
It’s  up  to  you  as  a  salesman  to 
have  the  understandinp,  the 
originality,  the  curiosity,  and 
the  drive  to  pet  in  there  and 
show  him  how  your  product, 
classified  advertising,  has  some 
dollars  in  it  for  him.  That’s 
want-ad  creation.” 

*  *  * 

‘COBWEB  MONEY’ 

“Cobweb  Money’’  is  coinage 
of  the  realm  which  most  every¬ 
one  has  lying  in  his  attic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ralph  H.  Sides,  CAM, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers. 
There’s  $4  billion  worth  of  the 
stuff  in  usable  condition  that 
could  cause  quite  a  shuffling 
around  of  dollars  if  people  would 
only  pet  busy  taking  it  down, 
dusting  it  off  and  telling  their 
friends  and  neighbors  what 
they’ve  got  v’ia,  naturally,  the 
want  ads.  “This  in  itself,”  says 
CAM  Sides,  “could  increase 
spending  power,  enhance  pro¬ 
duction  and  ultimately  improve 
employment.” 

Backing  his  premise  with  pro¬ 
motion,  Mr.  Sides  has  printed 
and  circulated  Cobweb  Money 
with  a  picture  of  an  ad  taker 
;  in  place  of  George  Washington. 
Large  space  promotion  ads  are 
used  in  his  paper  and  after  only 
a  few  months  of  promotion  he 
says,  “Almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  our  area  knows 
about  it.”  One  ad  shows  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Art  Linkletter  with  the 
,  quote,  “People  are  funny  .  .  . 
j  they  just  don’t  take  the  dollar 
seriously  because  it’s  so  easy 
I  to  get  cobweb  money.” 


Civil  War  News 
Will  Be  Retold 

Ati.anta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Joun>al-Contti- 
tution  will  observe  the  centen-  ' 
nial  of  the  Civil  War  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  newspai)er,  the  /If. 
lanta  Century. 

Appearing  weekly  as  a  pa^e 
of  the  Sunday  Jourrial-(3onsti- 
tution,  the  Atlanta  Century  will 
report  events  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  100  years  ago.  The 
first  issue  will  appear  March  6, 
a  little  more  than  13  months  be-' 
fore  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  official  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Historical  .Ydvi.oor 

Norman  Shavin,  TV-radio  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mike  Edwards,  Atlanta 
Journal  rewrite  man.  Civil  War 
enthusiasts,  will  write  the  At¬ 
lanta  Century.  The  historical 
advisor  for  the  project  is  Dr. 
Martin  Abbott,  professor  of  His¬ 
tory  and  chairman  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Citizenship  at  Oglethorpe 
University. 

In  format,  the  Atlanta  Cen¬ 
tury  will  resemble  newspapers 
of  the  Civil  War  period. 

• 

Doctors  Want 
After  Tlieir  Names 

The  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  .suggested 
that  this  paragraph  be  added  to 
its  booklet  “A  Guide  for  (Oper¬ 
ation”  for  doctors,  hospitals  and 
reporters : 

“It  is  recommended  that  all 
media  use  the  initials  ‘M.D.’ 
after  the  name  of  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  when  making  the  first 
reference  to  him,  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  who 
may  use  the  desigpiation  ‘Dr’." 

'The  recommendation  was 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society’s  Subcommittee  on  (Co¬ 
operation  with  Media  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  other  members  of  the  press 
Jan.  29. 

Gene  Batzer,  Long  Island 
Press,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association’s 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  persuaded  the  medical 
men  to  set  for  future  study  the 
handling  of  news  in  emergencies 
at  airports  and  other  places. 

• 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Mrs.  Betty  Healy,  classified 
advertising  department,  Carls¬ 
bad  (N.  M.)  Current-Argus  — 
to  classified  department,  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 
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RESEARCH 


How  Ads  Might  Help 
In  Furniture  Buying 


Homemakers,  often  frustrated 
by  home  furnishing  problems, 
turn  to  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  as  an  impersonal  source 
for  decorating  ideas,  according 
to  a  new  study  of  consumer  at¬ 
titudes  just  completed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  research  de¬ 
partment. 

The  survey  shows  that  a 
store’s  advertising  style  does 
much  more  than  supply  consum¬ 
ers  with  information  about  the 
merchandise.  The  treatment  of 
illustrations,  color,  copy,  layout 
and  store  signature  help  com¬ 
municate  to  the  reader  a  picture 
of  what  the  store  itself  may  be 
like. 

The  Tribune’s  research  find¬ 
ings,  based  on  analysis  of  inter¬ 
views  with  a  probability  sample 
of  over  400  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago  housewives,  were  presented 
at  a  meeting  here  this  week  by 
Pierre  Martineau,  manager  of 
research  and  marketing,  and 
Paul  C.  Fulton  retail  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  paper. 


Only  a  minority  of  women 
feel  that  they  possess  “good 
taste,”  the  Tribune  study 
showed,  and  a  majority  of 
homemakers  are  quite  uncer¬ 
tain  about  what  actually  con¬ 
stitutes  “good  taste”  in  furni¬ 
ture. 

However,  most  housewives 
feel  that  they  “should  have 
taste” — that  taste  is  a  quality 
expected  of  them  as  homemak¬ 
ers.  And,  this  feeling  that  they 
should  be  able  to  do  something 
they  are  unable  to  do  brings  on 
feelings  of  frustration,  anxiety, 
and  bewilderment  about  furni¬ 
ture  selection. 

Expressing  Herself 

The  average  woman  is  aware 
that  she  is  expressing  herself 
by  her  choice  of  furniture.  How¬ 
ever,  since  she  lacks  confidence 
in  her  own  taste,  she  is  afraid 
to  express  herself  freely  in  her 
furniture.  It  may  not  meet  with 
approval  of  her  family  and 
friends.  This  insecurity  and 
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anxiety  about  approval  of  others 
results  in  a  guarded  and  un- 
enthusiastic  approach  to  the 
purchase  of  furniture. 

As  a  result,  furniture  buying 
is  continually  delayed.  Through¬ 
out  life  people  find  reasons  for 
putting  off  the  purchase  of  fur¬ 
niture.  Three  out  of  four  per¬ 
sons  give  one  of  the  following 
very  sound  reasons  to  explain 
their  procrastination: 

“We  can’t  afford  it.”  or  “We 
don’t  need  it,”  or  “We’ll  wait 
until  the  children  get  older.” 

However,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  these  reasons  are 
not  valid  when  oompare<l  with 
what  the  average  family  actu¬ 
ally  “needs”  and  "can  afford.” 

To  secure  an  idea  of  where 
furniture  ranks  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  consumer  wants  and 
needs,  the  Tribune  asked  house¬ 
wives  what  they  would  do  with 
a  windfall  of  one  month’s  pay. 
Purchase  of  furniture  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  25%,  ranking  bdiind 
“save  it”  (52%).  “pay  bills” 
(36%).  and  “take  a  trip” 
(26%). 

Vague  About  PurrhaM*!* 

About  half  the  women  who 
mentioned  furniture  buying 
were  vague  about  what  they 
would  buy  with  the  hypothetical 
windfall.  However,  among  those 
who  named  specific  items  they 
wanted,  bedroom  furniture  was 
mentioned  most  frequently 
(12.7%).  followed  by  living 
room  (2.6).  basement  or  play¬ 
room  (2.6)  dining  room  (1.6) 
and  floor  coverings  (1.0  per 
cent). 

Among  the  persons  inter- 
'  viewed,  34.1%  reported  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  furniture  during  the 
past  year;  22.3  bought  two  years 
ago;  13.2,  three  years  ago;  6.3, 
four  years  ago;  9.5,  five  years 
ago;  3.1,  six  years  ago;  1.3, 
seven  years  ago;  2.0  eight  years 
;  ago ;  and  8.2,  nine  or  more  years 
ago. 

When  women  were  asked 
^  what  was  most  important  in 
selection  of  the  last  furniture 
J  they  bought,  style  was  men- 
I  tioned  by  29%,  followed  by  men- 
i  tions  of  quality  (23),  durability 
(23),  price  (15),  and  suitability 
j  to  other  furniture  (10). 

'  However,  the  study  showed, 
the  relative  importance  of  these 
factors  depends  upon  family  in¬ 
come,  social  class,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  household  has 
been  established. 

About  two  out  of  five  persons 
shop  at  only  one  store  and  make 
their  purchases  there.  The  re¬ 
mainder  engage  in  considerable 
“shopping  around”  before  they 
buy. 

However,  almost  two  thirds 
of  the  women  interviewed  said 
I  they  purchased  their  furniture 
I  on  the  first  trip  to  the  store  they 


bought  from,  and  only  36%  r*. 
turned  to  a  store  to  Imy  after 
shopping  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  coo- 
parison  shopping,  the  study 
showed,  is  the  lack  of  furniture 
brand  identification,  and  the 
strong  emphasis  on  price  which 
results  from  it. 

• 

Charlotte  Papers 
Collect  Awards 

Chapel  Hill,  n.  C. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  won 
the  top  award  for  community 
service  at  the  North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute  liere  last 
week.  The  citation  was  for  iti 
series  on  “Teaching  Reading  to 
Illiterates  in  20  Counties.” 

The  Charlotte  News  won  top 
awards  in  editorial  writing  (Ed¬ 
win  M.  Yoder),  sports  writing 
(Bob  Quincy)  and  spot  report¬ 
ing  (Julian  ^heer). 

Top  prize  for  feature  writing 
went  to  Pete  Ellis,  IVinstoii- 
Salem  Journal  for  articles  on 
cancer  research,  and  top  priie 
in  photography  went  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Cooke,  Raleigh  Times. 

Shelby  Daily  Star  won  two 
firsts,  lx)th  entries  being  fea¬ 
tures  and  stories  by  Dick  Shel¬ 
ton. 

Other  first-prize  winners 
were: 

Editorials  —  Ashley  Futrell, 
Washington  Daily  News;  lAo- 
tography.  Nelson  Calhoun,  Jack¬ 
sonville  Daily  News;  sports 
writing,  Jim  McAllister,  Koa- 
napolis  Independent. 

Weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  winning  first  prizes  were 
the  Kings  Mountain  Herald  and 
the  Asheboro  Courier-Tribwu 
for  news  coverage;  the  .VosA- 
ville  Graphic  and  the  EOcis 
Tribune  for  feature  writing;  the 
Mooresville  Tribune  and  the 
Carteret  County  News  for  edi¬ 
torials;  the  Mooresville  Tribrn 
and  the  Asheboro  Courier-TrUr 
jine  for  news  photography;  the 
Chatham  News  at  Siler  City  and 
the  Hertford  County  Herald  ioi 
advertising. 


niture  (10).  ^  Arizona  Papers 
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il  class,  and  the  The  Phoenix  Gazette  and  the 
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3  out  of  five  persons  vision  of  the  Arizona  Newspa- 
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NEWS 

Evening 


6,819,197  lines 
6,410,606  lines 


COURIER-EXPRESS 

Morning 

1,244,959  lines 
1,298,967  lines 


COURIER-EXPRESS 

Sunday 

4,803,398  lines 
4,428,090  lines 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY- SMITH  CO. —  National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


in  BUFFALO  DEPARTMENT  STORE  advertising 


In  1959  The  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  led  the  morning  newspaper 
by  4,600,000  lines  and  the  Sunday  newspaper  by  2,000,000  lines, 
publishing  of  the  advertising  published  in  the  two  daily  news¬ 

papers,  and  53%  of  the  total  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  com¬ 
bined.  The  following  figures  are  from  Media  Records: 


Department  Store  Totals: 
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Best  Public  Service 
Selected  by  Editors 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and 
persuasive  stories  of  newspaper 
public  service  that  has  ever  been 
told,  at  least  in  this  corner’s 
observation,  is  told  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  Scripps-Howard 
News,  house  magazine  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

It  is  the  lead  story,  titled  “On 
This  We  Have  Done  Our  Best.” 
It  is  a  report,  simply  and  clearly 
told  by  the  editors  and  staffs  of 
17  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
of  “what  accomplishments  of 
1959  they  were  proudest  of.” 

“It  was  suggested,”  a  prefa¬ 
tory  note  explains,  “the  editors 
might  give  thought  not  so  much 
to  stuff  that  appeared  in  their 
papers,  no  matter  how  good,  as 
to  tangible  results  for  the  good 
of  the  community.” 

Modest  Reports 

Reported  here  are  campaigns 
to  raise  money  for  the  needy; 
a  campaign  against  loan  sharks; 
a  drive  to  make  the  municipal 
stadium  self-supporting;  expo¬ 
sure  of  a  not-so-kosher  munici¬ 
pal  land  deal;  a  drive  for  im¬ 
proved  housing. 

Some  of  this,  in  retrospect 
and  from  this  distance  from  the 
community  involved,  may  ap¬ 
pear  minor.  Some  of  it  cannot 
help  but  appear  major.  But  all 
of  it,  big  and  little,  is  evidence 
of  a  community  newspaper’s 
continuing  and  unflagging  devo¬ 
tion  to  making  that  community 
a  better  place  to  work  and  live. 

These  are  modest  reports, 
written  by  editors  and  reporters, 
not  by  promotion  people.  They 
are  reports  made  to  members  of 
the  family.  There  is  nothing  of 
brag  about  them.  That  is  why 
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they  come  through  so  strongly 
as  public  service  promotion  of 
the  very  best  kind. 

This  is  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
tradition,  of  course.  Who  can 
ever  forget  that  great  Scripps- 
Howard  campaign  of  too  many 
years  ago  that  included  one  of 
the  greatest  ads  of  all  time, 
“What,  kill  my  cow  for  an  edi¬ 
tor?” 

Now  Frank  Aston,  e<litor  of 
Scripps-Howard  News,  has 
gathered  together  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  at  least  another  great 
ad.  It’s  this  kind  of  report,  com¬ 
ing  from  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,  that  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  would  love  to  have  as  raw 
material  for  an  annual  report 
of  the  Daily  Newspaper  U.  S.  A. 
to  Its  Readers.  Maybe  Frank 
Aston  has  shown  how  it  can  be 
done. 

*  *  * 

Delaware  Valley  (lloseiip 

Few  newspapers,  if  any,  have 
done  so  much  to  put  their  ter¬ 
ritories  under  the  microscope  for 
advertisers  and  marketers  as 
has  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer.  Its  most  recent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  better  marketing  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  handsome  and  useful 
volume  titled  “Delaware  Valley 
Shopping  Centers,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  after  21  months  of  re¬ 
search. 

The  book  provides  a  close 
analysis  of  retail  outlets  in  the 
14-county  Philadelphia  retail 
trade  area  known  as  Delaware 
Valley.  It  describes,  in  its  136 
pages,  some  284  business  sec¬ 
tions  and  shopping  centers,  and 
designates  by  type  some  25,600 
establishments. 
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The  volume  also  indicates  the 
source  of  shopper  traffic  moving 
to  the  major  centers.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  it  can  help  retail¬ 
ers  evaluate  competitive  situa¬ 
tions  and  appraise  new  store 
sites. 

Leonard  E.  Bach,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  general  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  reports  that  the  volume  is 
“a  runaway  best  seller,  even  at 
the  $5  price.” 

*  *  « 

INolhing  .So  Live  .  .  . 

The  guy  who  cracked  that 
there  is  nothing  so  dead  as  yes¬ 
terday’s  newspaper  obviously 
never  worked  in  a  newspaper 
promotion  department.  Cer¬ 
tainly  never  on  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Out  there.  Public  Relations 
Director  Clarence  Harding  re¬ 
ports  a  new’  use  for  old  newspa- 
Ijers — in  high  school  art  classes. 

It  started  with  an  art  class 
wanting  to  do  some  suitable 
table  decorations  for  a  luncheon 
honoring  a  native  of  Denmark. 
Using  old  papers  provided  by 
the  Tribune,  the  class  made  pa- 
piermache  birds  native  to  Den¬ 
mark.  They  also  used  wire  that 
the  Tribune  uses  to  bundle  its 
papers.  The  finished  bii*ds  were 
covered  with  blank  newsprint, 
and  then  painted  in  real-life 
colors. 

Here’s  an  inexpensive  idea 
that  can  make  friends  for  you. 

«  «  « 

Young  Philanthropist 

Another  great  human  story 
about  a  newspaper  boy  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  endless  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  by  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 
You  can  find  no  finer  promotion 
than  stories  of  this  kind. 

Richard  Crough  is  the  young 
carrier.  His  route  earns  him 
about  $4  a  week.  Half  of  this  he 
contributes  regularly  to  the 
Shriners  Hospital  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  When  he  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  hospital  re¬ 
cently,  the  Telegram  and  Gaz¬ 
ette  learned  of  its  carrier’s 
philanthropy,  made  him  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  feature  story. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Bug 

San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  gives  TV  and  other 
media  something  to  think  about 
these  days  with  its  announce¬ 
ment  that  in  1959  it  rejected 
$7,479.64  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  it  deemed  misleading.  This  is 
the  biggest  amount  ever  turned 
down  in  any  year  by  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  which  publishes  a 
monthly  report  of  rejected  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  amount  may  seem 
small — but  the  principle  is  big. 
Here’s  something  every  news¬ 
paper  can  and  should  publicize. 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  News  uses  a 
4-page  color  comic  tabloid  as  a 


•souvenir  guide  to  .  isitors  to  i^ 
new  building.  The  story  gtr« 
features  Blondie  and 
taking  a  couple  of  youngjUr* 
through  the  plant  md  explain, 
ing  its  workings  to  them. 

Los  Angeles  Exo miner  mail¬ 
ing  copies  of  its  .January  2nd 
classified  section,  billing  it  as  the 
“greatest  daily  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  ever  imblished  in 
the  United  States.”  The  section, 
with  cover  in  color,  consisted 
80  pages  in  four  parts,  carried 
more  than  9,000  .separate  ad*, 
over  180,000  lines. 

• 

Schools’  Paper 
Put  on  Rations 

Los  Angelb 

A  five-months-old  Exannn 
public  service  promotion  —  a 
weekly  four-page  tabloid  news 
roundup  for  high  school  sta-  . 
dents  —  has  proved  so  succe» 
ful  that  supplies  have  had  to  be 
rationed. 

The  news  weekly,  titled  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  .Vo(e- 
book,  is  distributed  free  to  114,- 
000  students  of  social  studies  in 
110  high  schools. 

“We  would  like  to  distribote 
the  paper  to  more  schools,  hot 
we  have  had  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  circulation  because  of  cost,” 
said  William  A.  Townes,  Exami¬ 
ner  managing  editor. 

'The  Notebook  was  worked  up 
by  Ira  Walsh,  promotion,  Don¬ 
ald  F.  Caswell,  education  editor, 
and  Mr.  Townes.  Plans  for  the  ^ 
paper  were  made  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Los  Angeles  school 
system  administrators. 

Distribution  of  the  Notebook 
is  done  by  the  Examiner’s  de 
livery  trucks  on  their  roumb 
every  Monday  morning.  Bundles 
are  dumped  on  school  steps. 

• 

Realtors  Give  Plaque 
For  Property  Crusade 

Rochhister,  N.  Y. 

Work  of  Rochester’s  Gannett 
newspapers  in  promoting  prop-  . 
erty  improvements  has  been  reo 
ognized  in  an  award  presented 
to  Publisher  Paul  Miller. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  Ro¬ 
chester  gave  its  “Lester  P.  Slade 
Civic  Award”  to  Mr.  Miller  at 
a  dinner  attended  by  .500  real 
estate  people. 

A  factor  in  the  award  was  a 
Better  Downtown  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  by  the  Rochester  Timet- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chnrn- 
tele.  The  contest  aims  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  encourage  improvement 
of  downtown  property  by  award¬ 
ing  prizes  to  owners  or  tenants 
of  buildings  enhanced  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearance. 
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'60... year  of  political  decision, 
year  for  top  political  reporting 


This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  readers 
want  the  real  issues  pinpointed.  They  wont 
incisive  reporting  that  cuts  away  prejudg¬ 
ments,  reveals  candidates  and  trends  in 
sharp  focus.  They  want  to  know  how  our 
politics  affect  the  world. 


The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  urges  for 
your  readers,  if  available,  its  entire  Wash¬ 
ington-based  team  —  Walter  Lippmann, 
David  Lawrence,  Roscoe  Drummond,  Jo¬ 
seph  Alsop.  To  check  availability,  coll,  write 
or  wire  Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  Director. 


19.  Naw  York  News 

20.  Atlanta  Journol  A  Const. 


21.  Dollas  News 

22.  Los  Angeles  Exominer 

23.  Memphis  Commerciol  Appeol 

24.  Denver  Post 

2$.  Columbus  Dispatch 


Media  Records  Top  25  Newspr 


YEAI-1955 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

UNES 

59,788,874 

2.  Mtiwaukaa  Journal 

54,456,955 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

52,486,090 

4.  New  York  Times 

49,537,354 

5.  Miami  Herald 

48,997,556 

6.  Cleveland  Ploin  Dealer 

46,626,412 

7.  Woshington'ftar 

46,082,505 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,679,219 

9.  Boltimora  Sun 

41,286,137 

10.  Detroit  News 

40,783,602 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,244,247 

12.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

39,049,137 

13.  Now  Orleans  Times-Pic.  &  States 

38,737,960 

14.  St.  Loui^Post-Dispotch 

38,578,947 

15.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

38,277,889 

16.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

37,726,020 

17.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

37,542,828 

18.  Washington  Post 

37,352,054 

36,328^ 

35,532,877 


14,901,752 

34,472,237 

33,959,573 

33,873,331 

33,865,471 


TOTAL  ADVEilSl 

( Six  and  ,Niwspa|: 


18.  Atlonto  Journal  &  Const. 

19.  New  York  News 

20.  Dollas  Times-Herald 


21.  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

22.  Columbus  Dispotch 

23.  Denver  Post 


37,503,379 

37,309,052 

36,579,910 


36,288,275 

35,462,478 

35,004,452 

34,819,386 

34,442,240 


1.  Los  Angeles  Fimi 

2.  Miomi  HeroM 

3.  MilwoukM  Jeend 

4.  New  York  Tines 

5.  Chicago  Tribum 


6.  Clevelond  Pleie  DeOe 

7.  Oaltimore  Sue 

8.  Washington  !!* 

9.  Houston  Chreekb  • 

10.  New  Orleons  Tina  k 


11.  Detroit  News 

12.  Cincinnati  Engev* 

13.  Akron  Beocoe-Jeenk 

14.  Minneopolis  Stott  1A 

15.  St.  Louis  Post-Disydili 


16.  Woshington  Past 


17.  New  York  New 

18.  Philadelphio  Ingiini 

19.  Atlonto  Journol  tCoi 

20.  Columbus  Dispetck 


21.  Denver  Post 

22.  Los  Angeles  Exaniee 

23.  Dallos  Times-HenU 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Tines 

25.  Phoenix  RepuWir 


24.  Doyton  News 

25.  Newark  News 


rs  During  The  Past  5  Years 


ISING  LINAGE 


UNES 

47,042, 093 
SS,442,730 
5S,41S,155 
52434,513 
51,919,763 

47,457,623 

43450,531 

43,146,467 

42410466 

41,940,000 

41,018,039 

40435,508 

39,604,858 

38,838,501 

38,575453 

38475,884 


37,694487 

37,100459 

36,604,882 

35439,255 


YEAI-1958 

1.  Los  Angtits  Timts 

UNES 

65478,199 

2.  Miomi  Htrold 

56,037,633 

3.  MilwaukM  Journol 

50,974483 

4.  N«w  York  Timts 

50,655,463 

5.  Chicago  Tribunt 

50,080,535 

6.  Clivolond  Plain  Dtoltr 

43,928,270 

7.  Washington  Star 

41,798,927 

8.  Now  Orltons  rimos-Pic. 

41,191,750 

9.  Houston  Chronicit 

40,473,646 

10.  Boltimort  Sun 

39,956486 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirtr 

39416498 

12.  Woshington  Post 

38,757,290 

13.  Minntopolis  Star  &  Tribuno 

38,478,556 

14.  St.  louh  Post-Dispatch 

36,949,715 

15.  Akron  8oocon-Journol 

36,949,067 

16.  Dotroit  Nows 

36427,834 

17.  Now  York  Nows 

36,005,993 

18.  Atlonto  Journol  8  Const. 

35,911,736 

19.  Photnix  ktpuUic 

34,675424 

20.  Columbus  Dispotch 

34,487,836 

21.  St.  Potorsburg  Timts 

34,474425 

22.  Dtnvtr  Post 

33,881,863 

23.  Dallas  Timos-Htrold 

33,523414 

24.  Philodtlphio  Inquirtr 

33,114,737 

25.  Tompo  Tribunt 

32,945418 

YEAI-1959 

1.  Los  Angtits  Timts 

LINES 

78,690,743 

2.  Miami  Htrold 

60,267,704 

3.  Ntw  York  Timts 

60,056,995 

4.  Chicago  Tribunt 

56,237,322 

5.  Milwouktt  Journal 

55,689,107 

6.  Cltvtlond  Plain  Dtoltr 

47,589,274 

7.  Washington  Post 

44,491,452 

8.  Woshington  Star 

44470,559 

'  9.  Ntw  Orltons  Timts-Pic. 

43,745,555 

10.  Cincinnoti  Enquirtr 

42,328,964 

11.  St.  Louis  Post- Dispotch 

41,624410 

12.  Houston  Chronicit 

41,569,592 

13.  Minntopolis  Star  &  Tribunt 

41,341443 

14.  Ooltimort  Sun 

41,006462 

15.  Dttroit  Ntws 

40,395,532 

16.  Akron  Otocon  Journol 

39,754,666 

17.  Photnix  Rtpublic 

39,551,328 

18.  Philodtlphio  Inquirtr 

39,524,086 

19.  Atlonto  Journal  &  Const. 

39,078485 

20.  Ntw  York  Ntws 

.39,058,747 

21.  St.  Ptttrsburg  Timts 

36,498,151 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

36,171,940 

23.  Dtnvtr  Post 

36,167,202 

24.  Dallas  Timts-Htrold 

35,892,071 

25.  Norfolk  Virginio  Pilot  &  Portsmouth  Sto* 

34,850,694 

Build  a 

better  mousetrap 

...bake  a 


better  cake... 


As  far  back  as  you  can  remember,  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  has  sparked  a  stream  of  new  products. 
Every  schoolboy  knows  Eli  Whimey’s  cotton 
gin,  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  telephone,  Sam¬ 
uel  Colt  and  the  first  revolver.  But  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  typewriter 
and  the  telescope,  the  submarine  and  the  safety 
ra/.or,  frozen  foods  and  the  first  fire  engine. 
Even  lollipops. 

This  parade  of  New  England  brain-children 
never  stops.  Prom  the  prosaic  to  the  highly 
technical,  and  from  every  field,  it  marches  from 
lab  to  plant  to  market,  as  substantial  as  Ver¬ 
mont  marble.  A  Plymouth  (N.  H. )  manufac¬ 


turer  dreams  up  an  innovation  in  shoe  trees  . . . 
a  company  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  comes  out 
with  a  new  automatic  light  beam  changer  for 
your  car.  And  so  it  goes  .  .  .  Polaroid  cameras 
and  plastic  gears,  air-driven  tack  hammers  and 
an  incandescent  lamp  small  enough  to  fit 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  . . . 

Anyway,  the  big  point  is  that  new  products 
build  new  plants,  make  new  payrolls  and  sud¬ 
denly  more  people  with  more  money  are  spend¬ 
ing  generously  for  your  products,  new  and  old. 
Especially  if  they’re  regularly  advertised  in 
New  England’s  splendid  newspapers. 


Sell 

New  England 
with 

NEWSPAPERS 


This  canpaign  spontorad  by  thasa  nawtpapar  laadarsi 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VEEMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 

NEW  MAMESHIEE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

EHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (£),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 
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First  Copley  Journalism  Prizes  Given 


Bi'KWXJO  Springs,  Calif. 

Winners  of  the  first  annual 
(>)pley  Journalism  Awards  for 
1969  were  announced  Feb.  19  by 
J»mes  S.  t'opley,  chairman  of 
Copley  Press,  Inc.  at  the  31st 
jnnual  conference  of  publishers 
of  Copley  Newspapers. 

Fifteen  awards  were  made, 
five  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  IS  Copley  dailies — the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
S»n  Diego;  the  (!opley  Los  An- 
dtles  Newspapers;  and  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  in  Illinois. 

The  awards  were  for  spot- 
news  report,  $100;  feature 
story,  $100;  initiative  and  orig¬ 
inality  in  reporting,  $50;  news 
photograph,  $50;  and  headline, 
J50. 

Awards  in  the  Union-Tribune 
division  went  to  the  following: 

Spot-news  —  Lew  Little,  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  correspondent; 
eoverage  of  collapse  of  a  plat¬ 
form  killing  six  children  and 
injuring  C>3  at  a  fiesta  in  Mexico. 

Feature  —  Alfred  JaCoby;  a 
sketch  of  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.  as  he 
was  researching  Dr.  Seuss  for 
a  \ew  Yorker  profile. 

Initiative — Bob  Ortman ;  a  17- 
part  series  on  Boxer  Archie 
Moore. 


Photograph  —  Joe  Flynn; 
workman  receiving  first  aid 
after  falling  from  a  construction 
project. 

Headlines  —  Larry  J.  Lusi- 
tana;  “Couples  Can  Get 
Trampled  By  Patter  of  Little 
Feet,"  on  story  saying  that 
pregnancy  occasionally  results 
in  bankruptcy. 

IjOS  Angeles  Newspapers  di¬ 
vision  : 

Spot-news  —  Jack  Germain, 
Alhambra  Post- Advocate;  seiz¬ 
ure  by  Castro  supporters  of  the 
Monterey  Park  home  of  the 
Cuban  consul  general. 

Feature — Merv  Knobloch,  San 
Pedro  News-Pilot;  work  done  by 
an  amateur  lapidary  in  Lomita. 

Initiative  —  Don  Federman, 
Redondo  Beach  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze;  jailing  of  a  young 
woman  for  defective  auto  tail 
lights. 

Photograph  —  Fred  J.  Shep¬ 
herd,  Burbank  Daily  Review; 
10-year-old  hoy  lying  injured 
after  he  was  run  down  by  a  car. 

Headline  —  H.  H.  Everett, 
Glendale  News-Press;  “Sharpies 
Leave  Pupils  Flat,”  telling  of 
high-pressure  selling  of  accord¬ 
ions. 

Illinois  Newspapers  division: 


Spot-news — Richard  Spencer, 
Aurora  Beacon-News;  ejection 
of  Mayor  Egan  from  a  City 
Council  meeting. 

Feature — Glen  Carter,  Joliet 
Herald-News;  profile  of  a  deaf 
woman  who  has  taught  lip- 
reading  24  years. 

Initiative— Jane  Glenn,  Elgin 
Daily  Courier-News;  series  on 
housing. 

Photograph  —  Don  Weis, 
Aurora  Beacon-News;  90-year- 
old  man  leaping  into  a  fire  net. 

Headline — Ann  Nelson,  Joliet 
Herald-News;  “He  Didn’t  Know 
We  Were  Coming  When  He 
Baked  This  Cake!”  on  story 
dealing  with  fireman  baking  a 
cake. 

• 

Pay  Raise  in  March 

Pay  increases  for  United 
Press  International  employees 
become  effective  March  16  un¬ 
der  a  new  guild  agreement. 
Those  in  the  $125-and-up 
bracket  will  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3.15  per  week.  The  low¬ 
est  bracket,  under  $55,  will  re¬ 
ceive  $1.75  more.  The  company 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund 
will  go  up  from  $2  to  $2.25  per 
week. 


Pinkley  Establishes 
California  Weekly 

Beaumont,  Calif. 

The  Beaumont  News,  a  week¬ 
ly,  home-delivered  newspaper, 
was  launched  here  this  week  by 
Virgil  Pinkley,  publisher.  Mr. 
Pinkley  is  president  of  Desert 
Associated  Newspapers  which 
publishes  the  Indio  Daily  News, 
Brawley  Daily  News  and  El 
Centro  Imperial  Valley  Press 
atid  Morning  Post. 

Printed  in  Indio 

The  Beaumont  News  succeeds 
the  Beaumont  Advertiser  as  the 
only  weekly  media  in  the  San 
Gorgonio  Pass  area  in  Riverside 
County.  John  Hunter,  formerly 
on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Son 
Bernardino  Sun  and  Imperial 
Valley  Press,  is  the  managing 
editor  and  business  manager.  Ed 
J.  Fitzpatrick,  former  midwest 
and  New  Mexico  ad  man,  is 
advertising  manager.  O.  J. 
Nordland  is  general  manager. 
The  newspaper  is  printed  in  In¬ 
dio’s  plant. 

The  Beaumont  Advertiser  is 
being  issued  as  a  suplementary 
free-distribution  shopper  Thurs¬ 
days  afternoons. 

Mr.  Pinkley  purchased  the 
Beaumont  Advertiser  from  C.  L. 
Miller  last  August. 


A  ONE-IN-A-AMuION  test  market  ...  one  newspaper 


. . . and 


illion  and  more  prospects! 


The  Providence,  R.  1.  city-state  area 
is  the  Number  One  test  market  in 
New  England.  And  it’s  one  of  the 
top  three  nationally.  Why  are  so 
many  test  campaigns  run  here?  Be¬ 
cause  Providence  offers  you  a  repre¬ 
sentative  cosmopolitan  population 
ideally  balanced  between  urban  and 
suburban  and  well  isolated  from 
other  major  markets.  It  is  also  one 
of  'the  few  scheduled  markets  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  one  medium — 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  February 


The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
offers  you  effective  coverage  in  cities 
and  towns  in  Rhode  Island  and 
nearby  Massachusetts.  It  is  the 
one  strong  selling  force  throughout 
this  million-plus  population  center — 
New  England’s  second  largest  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  circulation,  more  than 
200,000;  Providence  Sunday  Journal, 
over  185,000. 


The  1959  Sales  Management  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  buying  power  in  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  mar¬ 
ket  area  up  in  classification  after 
classification.  Check  Providence 
sales  now. 

Contact  Frank  S.  Rook,  Manager, 
General  Advertising.  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  Providence  2,  R.I. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

Boston  office:  479  Statler  Office  Bldg.,  Boston  16;  Represented  in 
Florida  by  McAskill,  Herman  <6  Daley,  4014  Chase  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach  40;  Represented  elsewhere  by  Ward-Qriffith  Co.,  Inc. 


You  get  the  best! 


You  get  a  million«plus  market! 


You  get  BIG  buying  power! 


J-Educalion  Gifts  Needed  At  Columbia 


The  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University 
has  received  Sfifts  totaling  more 
than  $470,000  during  the  last 
three  ye^rs. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Bariett  said 
the  sum  represented  the  largest 
amount  of  money  received  from 
outside  sources  in  any  compar¬ 
able  period  since  the  ^hool  was 
founded  in  1912. 

Dean  Barrett  said  the  School 
had  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
special  purpose  gifts,  but  he 
warned  that  general  i)urpo.s«- 
funds  were  seriously  needed. 

Three  large  gifts  enabled  the 
School  to  embark  on  programs 
of  training  specialists  in  jour¬ 
nal  i.sm  he  said. 

A  $100,000  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  a 
$70,000  gift  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Program  under  which 
news  men  and  women  spend  a 
year  at  Columbia  broadening 
their  scientific  knowledge  and 
writing  skills. 

The  Clapp  &  Poliak  Founda¬ 
tion  contributed  $120,000  to  the 
School  to  establish  an  initial 
program  to  train  specialists  in 
economic  journalism. 

Other  large  donations  included 
a  $50,000  bequest  for  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Frank  J.  Hause,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  $17,390  from  the 
Sevellon  Brown  Foundation  for 
lectures  in  journalistic  history; 
and  $10,000  from  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  for  Elmer  Davis 
Memorial  Lectures. 

At  Columbia,  Dean  Barrett 
noted,  total  costs  of  education 
have  nearly  tripled  in  the  last 
20  years.  In  1939,  he  said,  total 
operating  costs  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  were  $80,- 
000.  In  1950  these  costs  had 
jumped  to  $220,000.  For  the 
same  20-year  period.  Dean  Bar¬ 
rett  said,  faculty  salaries  rose 


from  $50,000  a  year  to  $130,000. 
The  annual  cost  for  educating  a 
single  .student  at  the  School  in¬ 
creased  from  $1,320  to  $2,750. 

In  1939  an  endowment  income 
of  $53,000  covered  70  i>er  cent 
of  the  School’s  costs.  Last  year 
an  endowTnent  income  of  $70,- 
000  met  only  30  |)er  cent  of  the 
total  costs. 

Rol»ert  M.  Hall,  president  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  heads  the 
Journalism  Fund  Committee, 
comijosed  of  alumni  from  each 
class,  which  was  organized  last 
year  to  raise  general  purpose 
funds.  It  has  tumed  over  $21, 
000  to  the  school. 

Falling  Short 

In  a  three-year  report  on  jour¬ 
nalism  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  issued  this  week.  Dean 
Barrett  warned:  “In  the  years 
ahead,  the  nation  will  have  to 
make  decisions  of  frightening 
importance  on  short  notice.  It 
will  not  always  enjoy  the  for¬ 
mer  luxury  of  waiting  for  its 
articulate  citizens  to  become  in¬ 
formed,  for  public  opinion  to 
jell,  and  for  that  opinion  to 
make  itself  felt  in  government.” 

“Obv’iously,”  he  continued,  “an 
enormous  responsibility  falls  on 
journalism.  Yet,  with  notable 
exceptions,  journalism  is  fall¬ 
ing  short  of  meeting  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
that  the  true  leaders  in  jour¬ 
nalism  are  in  the  forefront  of 
those  recognizing  and  deploring 
these  shortcomings.” 

In  the  portion  of  the  report 
surv'eying  printed  and  broadcast 
journalism,  the  dean  said  that, 
on  balance,  the  United  States 
had  a  press  better  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  as  well  informed  as  any  in 
the  world. 

“In  too  many  American  cities, 
however,”  he  stated,  “the  only 
newspaper  is  mediocre  at  best; 
radio  news  is  available  chiefly 


in  an  endless  repetition  of  five- 
minute  capsules,  and  television 
news  is  often  non-existent  at 
normal  evening  listening  hours. 

“The  thoughtful  citizen  who 
seeks  to  be  reasonably  informed 
must  resort  to  extraordinary 
means  to  do  so.” 

S«nne  'rrailblazent 

Happily,  .said  the  dean,  there 
are  bright,  even  brilliant,  spots 
on  the  horizon. 

“Among  newspapers,  a  few 
trailblazer.s  are  showing  that 
responsible,  intelligent  journal¬ 
ism  can  also  be  profitable  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Dean  Barrett  stated. 
“One  of  the  nation’s  best  .small 
dailies,  for  example,  has  gone 
from  8,000  to  40,000  circulation 
in  20  years  —  while  simultane¬ 
ously  raising  its  editorial  stand¬ 
ards.  Others  have  demonstrated 
that  they  can  provide  generous 
quantities  of  important  news 
and  interpretations  even  while 
featuring  the  human  dramas 
that  have  understandable  ap¬ 
peal.” 

Most  healthy  of  all,  the  re¬ 
port  continued,  is  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  journalistic  leaders 
who  are  calling  for  rigorous  re¬ 
examination  of  old  assumptions. 

“They  are  in  the  vanguard 
of  those  deploring  superficial 
and  fragmented  reporting,  hack 
journalese  and  the  kind  of  dead¬ 
pan  reporting  that  doesn’t  dig 
beneath  the  public  statement 
that  is  patently  false,”  said  the 
report.  “While  hammering  at 
the  barriers  that  keep  legiti¬ 
mate  news  from  the  public,  they 
decry  mere  journalistic  parrot¬ 
ing  of  official  complacency.  They 
deplore  the  fact  that  only  paltry 
sums  are  spent  on  meaningful 
research  in  journalism.  They 
are  calling  for  modernized  per¬ 
sonnel  policies.  If  they  still 
avoid  criticizing  even  the  shod¬ 
diest  of  individual  newspapers, 
they  are  not  backward  about 
criticizing  journalism  as  a 
whole.” 

• 

Dr.  Bowers  to  Edit 
Paper;  Prof  Is  Named 

Lubbock.  Tex. 

Ralph  L.  Sellmeyer,  a  former 
Kansas  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Texas 
Tech.  He  will  teach  reporting, 
photojournalism  and  advertising 
courses.  He  succeeds  Dr.  David 
Bowers  who  has  been  ap|K)inted 
executive  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Mr.  Sellmeyer  was  editor  of 
the  Baldwin  (Kans.)  Ledger  for 
two  and  a  half  years  before  join- 


Alisky  Will  Or^uniie 
Nicaragua  J>Sch(»ol 

Tkmpu,  Ktk. 

Dr.  Marvin  Alisky,  jounm. 

Lsm  chairman  at  Arizona  SUti 
University,  will  organize  i 
School  of  Journalism  for  tkt  ’ 
National  University  of  Niet- 
ragua  during  June,  July,  ait 

August.  His  appointment  to  tW 

project  came  jointly  from  Dr, 

Otis  Trimble,  director  of  ei- 
change  programs  for  the  U.  1 
Department  of  State  and  fna 
Dr.  Mariano  F.  Gil,  president  a( 
the  National  University  of  Nica 
1‘agua. 

Dr.  Alisky,  a  former  report* 
in  Latin  America,  will  teitk 
three  courses  in  Sixinish:  ta 
jwrting,  editing,  and  publk 
opinion  analysis.  He  also  nil 
train  three  Nicaraguan  ne«a 
papermen  to  carry  on  the  pea 
gram  when  he  returns  to  AW 
in  September.  The  School  «i 
grow  out  of  the  Writers’  Woi|.  ^ 
shop,  initiated  in  1959  by  Stoat 
Ayres,  U.  S.  public  affain  U- 
fleer  in  Managua.  The  Woik- 
shop  graduated  its  first  claad 
newsmen  Dec.  17,  after  19  weAi 
of  journalism  instruction. 

• 

J-School  Directory 
Lints  Teachers,  Etc.  - — 

A  directory  in  the  field  of 
education  in  journalism  has  bea 
published  by  the  Americai 
Society  of  Journalism  Adminia 
trators.  The  directory  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  place  of  the  fall  issK 
of  the  Journalism  Educator.  _ 

The  directory  lists  tht^ 
teachers  and  sequences  offered 
in  each  of  the  112  schoeds  and| 
departments  of  journalism  list¬ 
ed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Yearbook. 

Other  areas  covered  are:  aa 
sooiations  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion;  media  association  educa¬ 
tion  committees;  student  organ¬ 
izations  in  journalism;  school 
publications  advisers’  organiia- 
tions  and  school  publicationi 
rating  services. 

Editor  of  the  directory  was 
Dr,  W.  J.  Thomas  of  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Oliver 
R.  Smith,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Provo,  Utah. 

• 

Local  Recipe  Feature 

Louisvilu;,  Ky. 

A  new  women’s  page  feature  i 
will  tell  readers  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  “what  cooks  next 
door.”  The  Times  started  a 
series  of  Favorite  recipe  of 
local  women  with  a  favorite  of 
Mrs.  Bruce  Hoblitzell,  wife  of 
Ixmisville’s  mayor.  The  recipes 
are  set  apart  with  dotted  lines  ■ 
for  handy  pasting  on  3  by  5 
inch  cards. 


ing  the  Texas  Tech  faculty.  inch  cards. 
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Scan-A-Grav«r  "Illustrator" 

YOU  PROFIT  WITH  A  FAIRCHILD  LEASE 


h- 


★  NO  CAPITAL  OUTLAY!  You  get  all  the  advantages  of  in-shop  engraving 
without  tying  up  your  working  capital.  Remember,  your  profits  are 
earned  through  the  use,  not  the  ownership  of  equipment. 

★  EASY  TO  BUOGET!  Equipment  rental— one  predictable,  easy-to-budget 
figure— is  payable  out  of  current  earnings  just  like  wages  and  other 
overhead  costs. 

it  TAX  SAVINGS!  Rental  is  tax  deductible  as  an  operating  expense. 

•k  INSURANCE  SAVINGS!  You  pay  no  premium  to  protect  your  Scan- A- 
Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer. 

k  NO  OBSOLESCENCE  PROBLEMS !  Your  leased  equipment  is  always  kept 
up  to  date  by  Fairchild— at  no  cost  to  you. 
k  NATION-WIDE  SERVICE!  Conveniently  located  near  you,  45  Fairchild 
Customer  Engineers  from  coast  to  coast  make  periodic  inspections 
and  preventive  maintenance  calls  to  keep  your  equipment  in  tip¬ 
top  condition.  There  is  no  charge  for  replacement  parts  or  labor. 
k  CHANGE  MODELS  TO  MEET  ENGRAVING  NEEDS!  Fairchild  makes  a  full 
line  of  electronic  engravers.  As  your  engraving  requirements 
change,  leasing  makes  it  easy  to  match  your  equipment  to  your 
current  needs. 


SEND  FOR  THE  WHOLE  STORY  TODAY.. .HERE  ARE  HIGHLIGHTS: 

With  a  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  sharp,  high-quality  halftones  in  quantity . . .  con- 
\eniently,  automatically,  quickly,  reliably.  Operation 
is  easy  and  quickly  learned  right  in  your  own  plant. 

The  more  engravings  you  make,  the  lower  the  cost  per 
engraving.  Made  from  Scan-A-Plate*  engraving  mate¬ 
rial,  engravings  are  fiexible,  give  excellent  results 
whether  you  print  direct  or  mat.  And  Fairchild  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuing  source  of  space-selling  aids  for  your 
Advertising  Department,  plus  up-to-the-minute  ideas 
in  photo  journalism  that  increase  reader  interest  and 
circulation.  Mail  coupon  today! 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Oapt  F6C-13 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  Fairchild  electronic  engravers 
and  the  Fairchild  lease. 

Name _ _ 

Company _ 

Street _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State^ _ 


Oitlricl  Ofllcesi  Eoilchesler,  N.  Y.j  Allonlo,  Oa.i 
Chicoge,  III.;  lot  Angelet,  Calif.;  Toronto,  Onl. 
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lives 

in  a  fish  bowl”! 

As  a  community  service  agency,  Blue  Cross 
is  responsible  to  the  entire  community 

From  its  very  beginning,  Blue  Cross  has  been  wide  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  This  has  been  inevitable  in  the  Blue  Cross  ideal  of  service  to 
the  entire  community.  Rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  blue  shirt  or 
white  collar:  Blue  Cross  seeks  to  serve  all  who  want  reliable,  low-cost 
help  with  hospital  expenses. 

The  public  actually  shares  in  the  running  of  Blue  Cross.  Each  local  Plan 
has  a  governing  board  made  up  not  only  of  citizens  devoted  to  public 
service,  but  also  professional  men  concerned  with  the  public  health.  All 
serve  without  pay. 

Blue  Cross  finances,  too,  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  Each  Blue  Cross 
Plan  operates  as  a  not-for-profit  institution,  serving  in  the  community 
interest.  Every  cent  of  income,  except  for  low  administrative 
expenses,  goes  to  help  pay  members’  hospital  bills. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all  reasons  for  public  interest 
in  Blue  Cross  is  the  fact  that  so  many  people  belong  to  it. 

Almost  one  out  of  every  three  men,  women,  and  children  in  our  country 
are  protected  by  Blue  Cross. 

Wherever  it  serves.  Blue  Cross  “lives  in  a  fish  bowl.”  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  press  helps  keep  it  that  way — for  the  story  of  Blue  Cross  has,  since 
its  beginning,  been  told  to  millions  of  Americans  by  our  nation’s  news  writers. 

(S*Blue  C'roM  anti  emblem  res.  by  the  American  lIiMpitnl  Aaaocwtion 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Fairchild  Publications  will  launch 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
metals  and  nietalworkinn  indus¬ 
try  early  in  1%1.  'I’liis  will  he 
the  second  Fairchild  newspaper  in 
llie  industrial  field  (the  first  is 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS)  and  the 
eighth  trade  pai)er  published  by 
the  coinpaiiy.  Wade  Fairchild  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of  the 
new  paper;  he  also  will  continue 
his  present  duties  as  publisher  of 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


Herinine  Mariaux  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  HOSiE  FLR- 
NISHLNGS  DAILY  as  a  curtain 
and  ilrapery  fashion  reporter.  Miss 
Mariaux.  who  has  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  secretary  on  the  same  paper 
for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  suc- 
<-eeds  (’arole  Sloan  who  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  curtain  and 
drapery  section. 


To  bring  men’s  wear  retailers  fast, 
up-to-the-minute  news  coverage  of 
the  National  .\ssn.  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  &  Furnishers  convention  in 
Los  Angeles.  Feb.  21-25,  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  and  MEN’S 
WEAR  Magazine  will  have  a  team 
of  editors  and  reporters  working 
from  a  special  news  room  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  convention  head- 
•luarters.  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
coverage  will  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Donald  Pratt,  Fairchild’s 
Lt)s  Angeles  news  chief.  The  Los 
Angeles  staff  will  be  abetted  by 
Norman  Tipton  of  San  Francisco 
bureau;  Herbert  Blueweiss,  and 
Mort  (iordon  from  New  York, 
furnishings  editor  and  retailing  for 
men  editor,  respectively.  MEN’S 
WE.AR  coverage  will  be  headed  by 
Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor. 


During  19.59  Fairchild  distributed 
a  total  of  795.350  copies  of  its 
newspapers,  over  and  above  regu¬ 
lar  subscription  circulation,  at  429 
trade  conventions  and  shows. 
These  extra  distributions  represent 
a  premium  type  of  service  to 
regular  subscribers  away  from 
home  and  to  market  visitors  gen¬ 
erally. 

In  1959,  home  furnishings  manu- 
fatttures  invested  njore  advertising 
dollars  in  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  the  paper’s  history.  And  these 
dollars  represented  a  larger  share 
of  their  total  business  paper  ad 
budgets  than  ever  before.  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  received 
30  per  cent  more  than  the  11  other 
business  publications  in  the  field 
combined. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

PuUiihtn  of 

Daily  Nawi  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  Newt,  Books. 


Watts  Moves  Up 


To  Managing  Ed 


Glendale,  Calif. 

John  Watts,  member  of  the 
(iU’mlnlv  MewK-PresK  .staff  since 
1948,  has  Iteen  moved  uj)  to  the 
managing  editor’s  po.st  from 
city  editor. 


person 


H  ExwiiliveH  Named 
One  Oul  of  Relirenieiil 


Watts 


Hutchison 


George  Hutchison,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  has  been 
namerl  news  editor.  Russell 
Cochran,  business  editor  since 
1952,  also  becomes  assistant  to 
the  editor  and  publisher,  Carroll 
W.  Parcher. 

Mr.  Watts  replaces  H.  H. 
“Hap”  Everett,  who  left  the  pa¬ 
per  to  become  executive  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  public  relations  office 
of  North  American  Aviation  at 
Los  Angeles  International  Air¬ 
port. 

Mr.  Watts  recently  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Ken  Murray  in  Mur¬ 
ray’s  autobiography,  “Life  on  a 
Pogo  Stick,”  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  May. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (O.)  Journal-News  and 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 
He  joined  the  News-Press  late 
in  1952. 

Mr.  Cochran  first  joined  the 
News-Press  in  1940  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department, 
then  became  an  assistant  sports 
editor.  He  left  in  1942  but  re- 
tuiTied  seven  years  later  as 
sports  editor. 


ELiZABFrrH,  N.  J. 

Three  executives  with  long 
service  were  given  new  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  this  week,  as  Robert 
C.  Crane  took  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  give  more  time  to  his 
duties  as  State  Senator. 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  president  of 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  acquired  the  Journal  re¬ 
cently,  announced  these  ap¬ 
pointments  : 

Harry  P.  Frank,  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  publisher;  he  has  served 
the  paper  41  years. 

Donald  K.  Wylie,  managing 
editor,  to  director;  33  years. 

Valentine  A.  Fallon,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  last  year  after 
35  years  with  the  paper,  returns 
as  chairman  of  the  editorial 
board. 


Ralph  Page,  formerly  in 
charge  of  retail  grocery  classifi¬ 
cation,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  —  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Pictorial  Living  Magazine 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Harry  Parker,  editorial  art¬ 
ist,  defunct  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News  —  to  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  in  same  capacity. 


Don  McLean,  advertising 
salesman,  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Daily  Times-Call — to  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Long¬ 
mont. 

♦  ♦ 


Hampton  Stennis,  formerly 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wichita 
(Kansas)  Eagle — to  copy  desk 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


Lew  Cole,  editor  of  the  col¬ 
umn  “Global  Spin”  on  the  old 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  —  to 
staff  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
and  News  as  a  copy  editor. 


Frank  Lbcjaks,  formerly  of 
the  old  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 
— to  public  relations  director  of 
Euclid-Glenville  Hospital  in 
Cleveland. 


Lou  Lash,  news  editor,  Farm¬ 
ington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times — 
resigned  to  become  publicist  for 
the  New  Mexico  Bursey-for- 
governor  organization. 


YOUTH  EXPERT  — Waller  EMet. 
Sunday  feature  editor  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  (K4inn.)  News-Tribune  and 
Herald,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Minnesota  Youth  Conservation 
Commission  which  handles  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  juvenile  (under 
21)  offenders. 


at  Central  Feature  News,  Inc. 
— to  executive  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Service,  a  division 
of  Wolcott  and  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  PR  counsel. 


Roy  Hall,  former  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal  —  named  sports  editor 
of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus,  replacing  Jerry  Dorbin 
— to  C-A  city  desk. 


John  P.  Watson,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  and  ad  layout 
artist,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  News-Tribune  —  retired 
after  40  years. 


Guy  Hughes,  Wichita  Falh 
(Tex.)  Record  News — to  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus. 


Wesley  First,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  New  York  World- 
Telegram — to  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Richard  Starnes, 
now  on  special  writing  assign¬ 
ments. 


Norman  R.  Young,  classified 
advertising  staff,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News — to  sales  man¬ 
ager,  classified  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Richard  Watts — resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  Gallup  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Independent  to  become 
news  and  sports  director  of  a 
Gallup  radio  station. 
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Bill  Burge  —  named  sports 
editor,  Alamogordo  (N.  M.) 
Daily  News.  Josh  Bolles  — 
joined  editorial  staff  of  the 
Daily  News. 


Kenneth  H.  Morrison,  AP, 
Portland,  Me.  —  to  Mont¬ 
pellier  correspondent,  succeeding 
Walter  R.  Mears,  transferred 
to  Boston. 


Lionel  Linder,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune  who  recently  completed 
work  on  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  Northwestern 
University  —  to  news  desk  of 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 


Jack  Sales,  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  —  to  copy  desk, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


William  Schechter,  former¬ 
ly  city  desk,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  and  an  associate  editor 


Nick  Jones,  Ohio  University 
faculty — to  copy  desk,  Indian 
apolis  (Ind.)  News. 
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Paul  Christy,  formerly  re- 
jwrter  on  the  IPiwowrt  (Minn.) 
Dailn  \nvn — promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  It  ranch  Linen,  monthly 
commercial  divi.sion  magazine 
for  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Rep- 
ulator  Co. 


Gravure  Corporation.  He  came  James  R.  Williamson,  busi-  lliH 

to  work  for  the  new.spajK^rs  48  *>fss  inanaRer  and  t)oard  mem-  THREE  OF  A  KIND- 

years  affo-  l)er.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkan-  ^iH  Journalism  alumni 

Claude  .McDonald,  iissistant  (Inzettc — to  newly  created  midwest  sports  edito 

fuhier  since  1926,  will  be  Mr.  l>ost  of  general  manaRer.  Oliver  E.  KuMhle,  M 

Caufield’s  successor.  Walter  ♦  ♦  *  Thisted,  Mi 

Henry  Jr.,  will  mov'e  up  to  the  .Arthur  Parks,  Associated  i  i.  i 

assistant’s  iiost.  Press  —  new  president.  Press  Citlllor,  PllbllHlier 

*  *  *  Club  of  Ohio,  succeeding  Gene  Naitieii  for  Paper 

PAUL  Young,  garden  editor  JoRDON,  city  editor,  Columbus 

of  the  defunct  C/erc/and  (Ohio)  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  „  ,  .  „ 

XtWB-to  staff  of  the  Cleveland  *  *  *  ».  Nagel  I 

(Ohio)  Press  and  News  as  home  Rolla  CLYMra,  publisher,  El-  »amed  publisher  and 
rardening  columnist.  dorado  (Kas.)  Times  —  named  Connor,  editor,  of  the 

♦  *  *  Kansan  of  the  Year  by  the  They  h; 

Ibmng  E.  Drasnin,  Pitts-  Kansas  Native  Sons  and  iissistant  publisher  ar 

burgh  bureau  of  United  Press  Daughters.  ant  editor,  respectively 

International  -  UPPs  Newark,  *  *  *  Their  appointments  t 

N.  J.  bureau.  Leighton  C.  Gilman,  former-  resulting  from  t 

’  *  *  *  ly  with  the  Associated  Press  and  October  of  Milton 

James  Callaghan,  assistant  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe — named  who  also  was  cha 

city  editor,  Akron  (Ohio)  managing  editor,  the  Telephone  ^  „  5*,,  di*'P<^tors 

Beacon  Journal  —  to  Sunday  Du/fetiw,  employe  publication  of  wold  &  Me  Wain  Inc.,  i 

desk.  William  D.  Schlemmer,  the  Southern  New  England 

city  desk— to  assistant  city  edi-  Telephone  Company,  New  Arthur  H.  Marshall 
tor.  Lee  Barton — from  Sunday  Haven,  Conn.  businessman,  was  eled 


from  city  staff  to  promotion  George  Thiffault,  deskman, 
department.  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republicayi 

*  *  *  —  to  assistant  state  editor, 

Eugene  A.  O’Brien,  vice-  Waterbary  (Conn.)  American. 

president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Minneapolis  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. — leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  liecome  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Roy 
W.  Wier  (D.,  Minn.). 

*  *  *  Charles  L.  Dancby,  editor, 

L  H.  Ristow,  formerly  with  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star— to 

Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  and  rank  of  full  colonel  in  U.  S. 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Jour-  Marine  Corps  Reserv'e. 
itof— to  president  in  charge  of  *  *  ♦ 

passenger  sales  for  Greyhound  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  busi- 
Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ness  manager,  Anniston  (Ala.) 

•  •  Star  —  to  general  manager. 

WiLDRED  Galbraith,  associate 
editor — to  executive  editor. 
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Richard  Handler,  Nauga¬ 
tuck  correspondent  for  the 
Waterbun/  (Conn.)  Republican 
—  to  assistant  state  editor. 


J.  W.  Gentry  Heads 

Pnblishing  Company 

Charlottejsville,  Va.  I  ij  .  • 

John  W.  Gentry  has  been  Business  Course 

elected  president  and  general  Norfolk,  Va. 

manager  of  the  Daily  Progress  Peter  B.  Bush,  retail  adver- 
corporation.  He  has  been  gen-  tising  manager  of  the  Virpintort- 
eral  manager  since  1956.  Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  will  at- 

Clark  E.  Lindsay  becomes  tend  Harvard  University  for 
publisher  emeritus  and  chair-  three  months  beginning  Feb.  24. 
man  of  the  Ixiard.  He  has  been  He  will  take  the  course  in  ad- 
publisher  for  15  years.  vanced  business  management  of- 

Sidney  F.  Parham  Jr.  was  re-  fered  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
elected  vicepresident  and  Mrs.  Business  Administration.  Other 
Elizabeth  L.  Paxson,  secretary-  Company  graduates  of  the  same 
treasurer.  course  are  Vicepresident  C. 

The  Daily  Progress,  formerly  Ralph  Beamon  and  the  assistant 
operated  as  a  partnership,  b^  to  the  publisher,  Harold  G. 
a  corporation  a  year  ago.  Sugg. 
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Janiei»  Barber  Heads 
New  Mexico  Press 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  Jan.  23-24, 
named  James  Barber,  publisher 
of  the  Grant H  Daily  Beacon, 
president,  succeeding  Bill  Ck)l- 
vert  of  the  Carlslnul  Current 
A  rgua. 

Also  elected  were  E.  B.  Guth- 
mann  Jr.,  Springer  Tribune, 
first  vicepresident;  Robert  Sum¬ 
mers,  Hobbs  Neu>s-Sun,  .second 
vicepresident. 

Jack  Sitton  of  Carlsbad  was 
appointed  secretary. 

Awards  for  community  serv¬ 
ice  were  won  by  the  Farming- 
ton  Times  and  Union  County 
Leader.  Individual  prizewinners 
included:  Albert  Stubbs,  Ros- 
well  Reeord,  and  Paul  Payton, 
Union  County  Leader,  editor¬ 
ials;  Sanky  Trimble,  AP,  and 
Carter  Waid,  Belen  Netvs-Bulle- 
tin,  news;  George  Baldwin,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune,  and  Milton 
J.  Loewe,  Belen  News-Bulletin, 
features;  John  P.  Foster,  Ros¬ 
well  Reeord,  and  Bud  Stephens, 
Portales  Netvs-Tribune,  photog¬ 
raphy. 

•  ♦  • 

Dennis  Higgins,  editor,  week¬ 
ly  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
porter  —  to  city  desk,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

*  *  « 

Charles  E.  Seel,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Reporter  and  the  Board¬ 
walk  Reporter  —  adds  co-part¬ 
nership  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Keating  to  holdings. 

«  «  « 

Bern.ard  H.  Buttler  —  to 
manager,  UPI  Columbus  (O.) 
bureau,  succeeding  Haskell 
Short,  who  continues  as  UPI 
news  director  in  Ohio. 

*  «  * 

John  O.  Davies,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  —  new 
president  of  the  N.  J.  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents’  Club,  sue- 
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ceeding  William  T.  Dietz,  As- 
bury  Park  Press.  John  Kolesar, 
A.P.  —  new  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Rixes  Jr.,  city 
desk.  Little  Roek  Arkansas 
Democrat  and  Arknns(us  Gazette 

—  to  public  relations  director 
and  monthly  magazine  editor 
for  the  Southland  Security  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Little 
Rock. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  J.  Reese  Jr.,  UPI 
Miami  —  to  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
bureau  manager. 

*  *  * 

Ida  K.  Jordon,  state  women’s 
editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  —  to  editorial  as¬ 
sistant.  Joe  Terrell,  associate 
editor.  Business  Week  magazine 

—  to  city  desk,  News  and  Ob- 
sei^’er.  JiM  PiiRKS,  city  desk  — 
resigned  to  enter  college. 

*  *  * 

Joe  McLean,  city  desk,  San¬ 
ford  (N.  C.)  Herald  —  to  sports 
desk,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Judy  Lomax,  formerly  on 
Brisbane,  Australia,  newspa¬ 
pers  —  to  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times  as  assistant  woman’s  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  « 

Bob  Lee,  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  police  reporter  and 
feature  writer  —  to  information 
specialist  for  the  Imperial  Ethi¬ 
opian  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanical  Arts,  East  Africa. 

«  *  « 

Allan  R.  Heim,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  business  reporter 

—  to  assistant  business  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Mills,  editor  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post-Herald  —  new 
president,  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Bill  Stew¬ 
art,  puldisher,  Monroeville  Mon¬ 
roe  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Maurice  Carroll,  Ne^v  York 
Journal  .American  financial 
news  department  —  to  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Ledger  sports  copy 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  Sullivan,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal  —  free-lance 

writing. 

i  *  *  * 

;  Sheldon  Gorelick,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  — 
to  New  York  Telephone  Co.  pub- 
I  lie  relations  department. 

*  *  * 

Jacques  Nevard  —  trans- 

'  ferred  from  .ship  news  reporter. 
New  York  Times,  to  one  of  the 
paper’s  two  correspondents  in 
Hong  Kong. 

♦  *  * 

James  H.  Gray,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  — 
new  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
I  Party  in  Georgia. 


Pipe  the  ISetc  Pipes 
They  Put  In  Him 

Cleveland,  O. 
When  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer’s  Sunday  Pictorial  Maga¬ 
zine  editor,  Larry  Hawkins,  was 
recuperating  in  the  hospital  re¬ 
cently,  a  friend  sent  him  a  card 
assuring  Mr.  Hawkins  he  had 
nothing  to  worry  alxiut. 

The  friend  said  he  had  investi- 
gattnl  the  editor’s  surgeon  and 
leameil  the  doctor  was  a  master 
plumlier. 

This,  .said  Mr.  Hawkins,  was 
more  appropriate  than  his  friend 
realized. 

The  .')8-year-old  newsman  had 
his  main-line  arteries  removed 
and  alx>ut  a  yard  of  dacron 
arteries  installed.  His  adventure 
in  medical  science  led  off  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  on  Jan.  24.  An 
autobiographical  account  it  was 
called  “Inside  Larry  Hawkins.” 
• 

Witherspoon  Named 

P0RTI.AND,  Ind. 
Thomas  E.  Witherspoon  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Daily  Commercial-Review 
and  the  Weekly  Graphic.  Mr. 
Witherspoon,  associate  editor  of 
the  Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun,  will 
succeed  William  Dubois  Jr.,  who 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

George  N.  Gill,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Netvs-Leader  —  to  copy 
desk,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal. 

*  *  « 

Saul  Richman,  AP’s  radio 
news  department.  New  York  — 
to  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers. 

*  *  « 

Wayne  Crandall  —  to  court¬ 
house  l>eat,  ITcst  Plums  (Mo.) 
Daily  Quill. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Kalman,  Richmond, 
Va.,  freelancer  —  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  as  advertising  layout  artist 
in  the  Copy  Service  Department. 
Wayne  Woodlief,  Marine  Corps 
—  to  reporter,  Ledger-Star. 
Jkrom:;  P.  Kline,  New  York 
University  —  to  reporter. 
Ledger  -  Star.  Adam  Clymer, 
Frank  Knox  Memorial  Fellow 
at  University  of  Capetown, 
South  Africa  —  to  reporter, 
Virginian-Pilot. 

*  *  * 

John  Mutka,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  writer,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Bresnak,  general  as¬ 
signment  newsman,  Ogdensburg 
(N.  Y.)  Journal  and  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  — 
:  to  city  staff,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 


Obituary 


George  L.  Smith,  .j4,  sales¬ 
man,  Allen-Klapi»  Co.,  newsp*. 
per  representatives,  .N’ew  York 
office;  Feb.  13. 

♦  ♦  *  -  • 

Clyde  S.  Davis,  S4,  formei 
advertising  manager,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free.  Press;  Feb.  11. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walter  D.  Agei;,  71>,  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat  I'ditorial  .staff 
48  years;  Feb.  0. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Casey,  84,  publisher 
of  the  Jordon  (Minn.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  from  19(11  to  1955;  Feb 

4. 

*  *  « 

Cyrus  Hunt,  74,  trt'asurer, 
assistant  .secretary  and  hoard 
member,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune-Star  Publishing  (3o.; 
Feb.  11.  He  was  with  the  com- 
jiany  52  years. 

*  *  « 

Clarence  A.  Crandell,  81, 
retired  reporter  and  columnist, 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Creun,  68,  coun- 
ty-l)eat  reporter,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

William  Strauss,  68,  adver¬ 
tising  and  make-up  txlitor  of  the 
old  New  York  Sun  for  23  vears; 
Feb.  5. 

*  4>  * 

William  Wallact:,  .'>3,  part 
owner  and  managing  editor 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune;  Feb. 
7. 

*  *  * 

Donald  I).  Cram,  50,  man¬ 
ager  of  special  services,  Mans¬ 
field  (Ohio)  News-Jtmmal;  TA 

5. 

• 

Robert  Hoe  Dies 

Robert  Hoe,  83,  a  de.scendant 
of  the  press  inventor,  died  Feb. 
8  at  Miami  Heart  Institute, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  His  home 
was  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
While  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  early 
in  the  century  he  invented  an 
ink-pumping  device  and  other 
press  improvements.  In  1914  he 
became  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich,  after  the  Hoe  fam¬ 
ily  sold  its  interest  in  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.  In  later  years  Mr.  Hoe 
had  a  wood-working  business. 

• 

Richard  Aiiiper,  14 

Great  Neck,  L.  I- 

Richard  L.  Amper,  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
here  on  Feb.  12.  He  was  44. 

Mr.  Amper  was  a  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  New  York 
Times,  and  United  Press. 
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Xhere’s  a  profit  for  you 
in  good  earnings  for  us 


An  important  point  about  good  telephone 
earnings  is  the  way  they  yield  a  profit  to  the 
telephone  user. 

It  is  only  through  good  earnings  that  we 
can  do  the  research  and  the  long-pull  plan¬ 
ning  that  improve  your  service  and  keep 
down  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 

Sure,  there  have  been  increases  in  the 
price  of  telephone  service  just  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  But  they  would  have  been  far 
greater  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  absorb 
some  part  of  our  own  increases  in  cost 
through  technological  advances  and  econ¬ 
omies  in  operation. 

Without  adequate  telephone  company 
profits  you  wouldn’t  have  the  kind  of  serv¬ 
ice  you’d  like.  And  the  chances  are  very 
good  you’d  be  paying  more  for  an  inferior 
brand  than  you  now  pay  for  the  best  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  the  whole  world. 


NEW  AND  BETTER  SERVICES  for  telephone  users 
will  come  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
invention  of  the  Transistor,  a  major  scientific 
breakthrough.  This  mighty  mite  of  electronics, 
which  can  amplify  electric  signals  up  to  100,000 
times,  will  play  a  big  part  in  push-button  teleph¬ 
ony,  for  example.  The  Transistor  has  been 
made  possible  by  basic  physical  research  of  the 
kind  that  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  progressive 
business  with  good  earnings  over  the  long  pull. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Coverage  of  Volcano 
Allows  Only  Catnaps 


Honolulu 

Covering  a  volcanic  eruption 
is  something  like  covering  a 
war,  says  Scotty  Stone,  military 
reporter  for  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  chief  of  the  volcano 
coverage  staff  for  three  weeks. 

“There  was  a  large  area  with 
several  f rants,  activity  on  all 
fronts  at  the  same  time  and  a 
lack  of  communications,”  said 
Mr.  Stone,  a  former  Marine 
combat  reporter. 

He  arrived  at  the  volcano-rid¬ 
den  Puna  Di.strict  of  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  with  other  newsmen 
hours  before  the  eruption  began 
Jan.  13. 

Many  Sleepless  Hours 

In  the  first  days  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
on  foo<i  or  rest,”  he  said. 
“Newsmen  went  more  than  40 
hours  without  sleep,  then  cat- 
nappetl  for  three  or  four  hours 
and  went  another  36  sleepless 
hours. 

“Meals  consisted  of  cheese- 
crackers  or  sandwiches  hastily 
gulped  and  washed  down  with 
tepid  rain  water  from  village 
water  tanks.” 

The  eruption  was  in  a  thinly 
settled,  remote  section  with  few 
roads  or  accommodations  for  the 
swarm  of  newsmen  or  photog¬ 
raphers  drawn  by  the  volcano. 

For  almost  two  weeks  the 
newsmen  slept — when  they  could 
— in  the  backs  of  rented  cars. 

“Pahoa  itself  (the  hamlet 
nearest  the  volcano)  held  one 
godsend  for  newsmen,”  Mr. 
Stone  related.  “Sammy’s  Bar 
had  the  one  telephone  in  town 
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that  was  in  easy  access  day  or 
night.  Sammy  Miura  (the 
owner)  was  most  generous  with 
his  coffee.  He  made  it  especially 
for  the  newsmen  and  kept  his 
bar  open  around  the  clock  for 
them.” 

Rejtorters  have  risked  life  and 
limb  clambering  over  jagged 
lava  and  close  to  the  river  of  hot 
lava. 

One  new.sman  (Birch  Storm  of 
the  Advertiser)  almost  lost  his 
life  when  a  crevice  caused  by  the 
volcano  ojtened  up  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  He  fell  in  but  managed  to 
claw  his  way  out. 

Run  for  His  Life 

Cameras  also  suffered.  A 
newsman,  forced  off  the  narrow 
road  as  he  w'as  racing  to  make 
a  deadline,  walked  away  from 
his  car  after  it  plummeted  15 
feet  and  plowed  into  an  em¬ 
bankment.  A  camera  in  the  car 
was  smashed. 

A  second  camera  was  lost  to 
the  lava  fiow  when  a  photog¬ 
rapher  ( Reggie  Ho,  shooting  for 
CBS  and  UPI)  set  it  down,  then 
had  to  run  for  his  life  as  the 
lav'a  picked  up  momentum  un¬ 
expectedly. 

Once,  newsmen  had  to  cut 
their  w'ay  through  cane  fields  to 
safety  when  lav'a  cut  off  roads. 

“It  became  a  matter  of  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  cane,  walking 
out  with  a  story  and  trying  to 
get  to  a  telephone  in  time,”  Mr. 
Stone  said. 

A  minor  irritation  beside 
these  hazards  was  the  constant 
rain  of  volcanic  cinder,  pumice 
and  ash.  Construction  “hard 
hats”  were  worn  by  all,  and 
everyone  worked  in  a  coat  of 
dirty,  soggj'  ash. 

Gordon  Morse,  a  photographer 
for  the  Advertiser,  said  the 
standing  rule  when  covering  a 
volcanic  eruption  is  to  have  one 
spare  camera  for  each  camera 
carried.  “Just  get  as  much  film 
as  you  can — it’s  impossible  to 
get  enough,”  he  said. 

He  covered  the  Puna  eruption 
for  25  days,  leaving  the  boon- 
docks  only  long  enough  to  race 
down  a  narrow  road  rushing 
film  aboard  a  plane  to  Honolulu. 

3  Cameras  Lost 

The  first  week  cost  three 
cameras.  On  the  morning  the 
first  lava  flow  reached  the  ocean, 
a  movie  cameraman,  Fred 
Rackle,  and  Mr.  Morse  plowed 
through  two  miles  of  tropical 
jungle  to  be  the  first  on  the 
scene. 


On  the  way,  "Mr.  Morse  re¬ 
counted,”  “I  fell  into  an  old  lava 
crack  and  lost  my  sunshade. 
Then  I  fell  into  a  salt-water 
pond  and  went  swimming  with  a 
33mm  Nikon  and  three  lenses. 
My  camera  back,  containing  film 
and  a  Rolleiflex,  floated.” 

The  insurance  company  got 
the  Rollei  two  days  later  when 
volcano  photographers  were 
caught  in  a  lava  cinder  fallout 
from  a  1,000-foot  fire  fountain. 
The  cinders  rained  down  the 
size  of  dinner  plates.  Cinders 
chipped  the  Rollei’s  lens  and  fine 
lava  dust  sifted  into  the  gears. 

A  4x5  Speed  Graphic  was  the 
next  casualty.  It  was  .smashed 
when  a  dead-for-sleep  reporter 
smacked  his  car  over  an  em¬ 
bankment. 

Robert  Wenkam,  shooting  for 
Life,  had  color  film  change  its 
chemical  properties  right  in  the 
camera  when  he  strayed  too 
close  to  a  fire  fountain.  'The  lava 
in  the  fountain  is  slightly  over 
1,500  degrees  centigrade. 

The  fire  fountain  provided 
enough  light  to  take  a  natural 
light  picture  of  someone  a  mile 
away.  Lava  is  jet  black,  so  filters 
tend  to  blend  lava  with  sky  and 
the  red  fountain. 

• 

Family  Section  Gives 
Pop  More  Attention 

Baltimore 

A  new  Family  Section  E  has 
been  added  to  the  Sunday  Sun. 

Sunday  Editor  Harold  Wil¬ 
liams  said  it  was  under  study 
and  planning  for  two  years. 
The  last  previous  expansion  was 
the  addition  of  the  Real  Estate 
Section  in  February  1958. 

The  Family  Section  is  giving 
more  attention  to  the  interests 
of  Father  —  his  relations  with 
the  family,  the  family’s  inter¬ 
ests  in  him  and  his  individual 
interests. 

Stephen  E.  Nordlinger,  edu¬ 
cation  and  general  features 
writer  for  the  daily  Sun,  is 
writing  an  education  column, 
“Maryland  Schools,”  for  Fea¬ 
ture  Section  A. 

The  Sun’s  aviation  editor,  Al¬ 
bert  Sehlstedt  Jr.,  has  launched 
a  “Space”  column  of  reports  on 
missiles,  rockets  and  the  men 
who  design,  build  and  launch 
them. 

• 

In  Government  Job 

Boston 

Robert  P.  Walsh,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  defunct  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  information  specialist  in 
the  Boston  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Walsh  is  past  president  of  the 
Lynn  Newspaper  Guild. 


Virginia  Press 
Awards  Posted 


RiniMOND,  Va. 
Winners  in  11  categories  of 
newspaper  work  were  announced 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  9. 

The  list  of  “first”  prize  win¬ 
ners  included: 

News  writing — Browrr  V,  York  Jr 
IVaynesboro  N eu'S-Virginian;  Willie  H 
Cleaton.  Ashland  Herald  Vrogrtss. 

Feature — Jack  Kestner.  Ki  rfolk  Ltiftt. 
Dispatch;  Lois  Rilee  Kile-ttrick,  Bniu. 
wick  Times-Gaiette. 

Editorial — Perry  E.  Morgan,  Ntrjdit 
Ledger-Dispatch;  J.  Wilcox  Dunn,  iW 
cess  Anne  Free  Press. 

News  service — Edward  R.  Young,  AP. 

Sports  writing — Steve  Guback,  Kcli. 
mond  Times-Dispatch;  Hugh  M.  Moan, 
Svuth  Boston  Hews. 

Series  of  articles — ^James  W.  Baker 
and  George  N.  Gill,  Richmond  Niwt 
Leader;  Slarion  Watkins  Herget,  Ash¬ 
land  Herald-Progress. 

[.oral  column — Don  Hill,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot;  Mary  Lou  Harvey,  Bedford 
Bulletin. 

News-picture  story — Wilfred  Winsteol 
and  Neai  V.  Clark  Jr.,  Norfolk  Virginm. 
Pilot. 

News  picture — S.  H.  Ringo,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot;  Carl  A.  Schtunachcr, 
Orange  Review. 

Feature  picture — Mike  Williams,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Star;  Pat  Murphey,  Htrndoo- 
Chantilly  Times. 

Sports  picture- — William  R.  Sander. 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  Howard  0. 
.-Mien,  Loudoun  Times-Mirror, 


Wellington  Fund 
For  Science  Piond^erg 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Friends  and  associates  of  C 
G.  Wellington,  executive  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  who 
died  Jan.  20,  have  started  a 
memorial  fund  to  be  used  by 
Science  Pioneers,  Inc.,  which 
conducts  a  science  fair  for 
youngsters. 

Mr.  Wellington  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  first  science 
fair  here  in  1952.  His  continued 
interest  was  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  growth  of  the  fair 
from  400  exhibits  to  more  than 
1,800  in  1959.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  selection  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  as  the  site  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  fair  in  1961. 

The  Star  annually  provide* 
the  grand  prize  of  expense-paid 
trips  to  the  national  event. 

'Trustees  of  the  memorial  fund 
are  John  W.  Colt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  and  Arthur  F. 
Duncan,  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Star. 

• 

Starts  New  Weekly 

Bigfobd,  Mcmt. 

The  Flathead  Beacon  hw 
started  publication  weekly.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Stevens  is  publisher. 
His  firm.  Treasure  State  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  of  Poison,  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Flathead  Coarutr 
Paul  P\igleberg  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Richard  S.  Burley,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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Red  Russia’s  railroads 
get  the  green  light 


If  you  think  the  great  era  of 
railroad  building  is  gone,  you 
should  see  Russia  today! 

The  Russians  are  feverishly  building 
new  railroads  .  .  .  improving  existing 
trackage . . .  adding  modem  equipment 

—  electric  and  diesel  locomotives, 
roller-bearing  cars,  automatic  coupling, 
welded  rail  and  plenty  of  new  and 
improved  rolling  stock. 

And  while  Russia’s  railroads  are  by  no 
means  up  to  American  railroad  stand¬ 
ards,  they’re  moving  ahead  fast. 

*  *  * 

In  the  United  States,  by  contrast, 
public  policies  tend  to  reflect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  railroads,  while  they  en¬ 
courage  railroad  competition. 

Railroads  are  burdened  with  over- 
regulation  and  discriminatory  taxation 

—  while  their  competition  uses  high¬ 
ways,  waterways  and  airways  built 
and  maintained  by  the  government. 

*  *  * 

The  railroads  ask  no  special 
favors.  All  they  ask  is  the  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  American  concept  of  free 
enterprise.  Granted  this,  the  public 
would  then  be  assured  of  the  efficient, 
low-cost  rail  service  which  a  dynamic 
economy  and  national  defense  de¬ 
mand. 


_  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 


Mayors  Have  Mixed 
Emotions  on  Press 

By  Robert  V.  MrKnight 


Tucson,  Arizona 

How  do  the  mayors  of  some 
of  our  hip  cities  feel  about  the 
performance  of  the  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  in  covering 
city  government  and  city  poli¬ 
tics? 

A  few  of  them,  at  any  rate, 
inter\’iewed  at  the  Tucson  Press 
Club  last  week,  are  rather  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  press  performance  and 
are  not  quite  certain  the  gen¬ 
eral  coverage  helps  or  hinders 
city  government.  The  mayors 
tend  to  confuse  news  coverage 
with  editorial  page  treatment, 
however,  judging  from  some  of 
their  remarks. 

Of  the  mayors  of  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco,  Tucson, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  I^uis  sam¬ 
pled,  only  Mayor  George  Chris¬ 
topher  of  San  Francisco  was  a 
virtual  champion  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  mayors  were  in 
Tucson  for  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association. 

San  Francisco’s  genial  execu¬ 
tive  admitted  he  is  prejudiced 
toward  newspapers. 

‘World's  Greatest  Bargains’ 

“If  I  were  forced  to  choose 
just  one  media  to  inform  the 
people  about  their  city  govern¬ 
ment  or  political  campaigns,  I’d 
chose  that  media  which  compels 
people  to  think  with  more  de¬ 
liberation.  I’ve  studied  this,  and 
am  prejudiced  toward  newspa¬ 
pers,’’  Mr.  Christopher  said. 

“Newspapers  influence  people 
overwhelmingly,”  he  added.  “A 
oc  or  10c  newspaper  is  one  of 
the  world’s  greatest  bargains.” 

Miss  Vital  Issues 

New  York  City’s  Mayor  Rob¬ 
ert  Wagner  was  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  press. 

“Newspapers  often  miss  the 
vital  issues  in  City  Hall  which 
the  people  are  most  interested 
in,”  Mr.  Wagner  lamented.  He 
said  poll  after  poll  of  the  people 
stress  their  “bread-and-butter 
interests”  —  of  wanting  to  know 
what  affects  them  personally, 
not  the  petty  things  at  City 
Hall  which  newspapers  often  go 
after. 

“When  the  newspapers  were 
on  strike  in  New  York,  the 
world  still  went  on,”  he  added 
acidly. 

Mayor  Wagner  said  he  liked 
radio  and  television  since  these 
media  gave  him  a  chance  to 


“directly  state  his  position.” 

But  he  was  critical  also  of 
radio  and  television  coverage  of 
city  government.  He  .said  most 
of  their  reporters  do  not  know 
too  much  about  city  govern¬ 
ment,”  and  commentators  some¬ 
times  get  their  “facts  balled 
up.” 

The  New  Yorker  suggested 
that  editorial  writers  and  the 
reporters  exchange  jobs  some¬ 
times,  so  that  the  “working 
press  will  write  editorials”  and 
the  editorial  writers  will  get  a 
chance  to  get  all  the  facts. 

('orrection  via  TV 

St.  Louis  Mayor  Raymond 
Tucker  echoed  these  sentiments, 
saying  the  news  columns  of  a 
paper  often  carried  the  correct 
facts,  but  the  editorial  column 
of  the  same  paper  would  carry 
contrary  “facts.” 

Mayor  Tucker  said  he  ap¬ 
preciates  television  for  giving 
him  the  chance  to  correct  any 
misunderstandings.  He  does  a 
weekly  television  show  in  which 
he  is  interviewed  by  two  news¬ 
papermen. 

"rhe  Missourian  said  that  be¬ 
fore  he  was  elected  mayor  he 
used  to  think  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  as  “sort  of  detectives, 
Sherlock  Holmeses,  delving  into 
City  Hall  to  get  facts.”  Mr. 
Tucker  insisted  an  editorial 
writer  had  the  responsibility  of 
getting  all  the  facts  before  writ¬ 
ing  an  editorial. 

Tucson  Mayor  Don  Hummel 
charged  all  three  media  with 
“spending  too  much  time,  space, 
effort  to  sell  their  product, 
rather  than  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Philadelphia  Mayor  Richard¬ 
son  Dilworth  charged  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  “leery  of  what  they  read 
about  national  political  matters 
in  the  newspapers.”  He  said  the 
press  generally  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  conservative  group. 

While  admitting  the  great 
help  of  mass  media  in  putting 
across  some  city  government 
program,  Mr.  Dilworth  said  he 
was  “terrified  at  times  by  the 
approach  of  the  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  Boys.”  He  cited  the  recent 
anti-inflation  campaign  of  Big 
Business,  terming  it  a  “phony 
issue.”  He  charged  the  Madison 
Avenue  approach  on  this  anti¬ 
inflation  campaign  was  “mur¬ 
derous”  and  helped  kill  aid-to- 
education  and  aid-to-municipali- 
ties. 
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The  Baltimore  SuniiaY  Sun  magazine  oarrie-  .m  intercut 
piece  by  Kathryn  Geraghty  about  Hugh  B.  Ilostetter  ■. 
swiate  editor,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun,  a  iriend  since  I 
was  on  New  York  Sun  rewrite  and  ship  news  more  than  i 
decade  ago — Mr.  Hostetter  is  a  lover  of  ships  an*l  an  invptenk 
world  traveler.  Mr.  Hostetter,  70,  in  .SO  )ears  has  attendol 
017  symphony  performances  and  has  seen  l.(K)2  o|)eras— *|| 
has  the  programs  to  prove  it.  He  attended  552  Ti  iscanini-eor 
ducted  concerts,  heard  Caruso  sing  42  limes,  saw  "l.a  Boheae" 
[)erformed  .SB  times.  Although  he  cannot  whistle  himself,  he 
remains  an  avid  music-lover  and  indefatigahlx  pursues  hk 
avocation  of  concertgoer. 


— Etiward  A.  Walsh,  head  of  the  Division  of  Joiimuli»m,  Depsn- 
mrnt  of  (xemniuniralions,  Fordham  University  (Nen  York  SI), 
re<‘eived  so  many  requests  for  4*opies  of  the  .74-page  bookht 
“Style  Book  and  Writers’  Manual.”  largely  the  work  of  ike  lue 
C.  N.  Messolonghites,  Afeir  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  it  it  hc^ 
made  available  to  anyone  interested  at  $1,  covering  costs.  ,  , , 
Herald  Latham  still  has  the  unrequited  ambition  to  work  oa  a 
paper  with  Herald  in  its  masthead.  After  nearly  four  yran  ai 
city  editor  of  the  KimtUm  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Prernt,  hr  lias  becaat 
managing  editor  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  Meurf,  -iirreetfm 
Joe  E.  Dabney,  promeMed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  aasodMe 
editor,  chief  assistant  of  Editor  James  A.  Rogers.  HrraM  Iw 
worked  on  such  non-Herald  papers  as  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Firgndgi. 
Pilot,  NorftAk  Ijedger-Ditpatch,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Dhuerver,  , , , 
W.  G.  Rogers,  4ssociated  Press  arts  editor,  and  his  wife,  MiUnl 
Weston,  are  authors  of  a  book,  “Carnival  Oossroads,”  a  hi 
of  Times  Square,  which  Doubleday  publishes  in  June.  Illuat 
are  by  Otto  Soglow,  famous  for  his  “Little  King”  I'artooa.  . 
And  another  AP  man,  political  writer  Jack  Bell  of  the  WaskiagMa 
staff,  is  author  of  “The  .Splendid  Misery,”  a  chnmicle  of 
presidency  and  power  politics  (Doubleday). 


— Every  lime  I  see  those  newly-planted  55  L«indon  pitM 
trees  along  West  42nd  Street  I  think  of  the  late  |>ublish«  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American,  Seymour  Berkson.  The  tree 
were  provided  by  the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation  in 
grateful  memory  of  Mr.  Berkson’s  leadership  in  New  York 
City’s  “Salute  to  the  Seasons”  program.  .  .  .  Washington 
colunmist  Ed  Koterba  reveals;  “In  the  composing  room  oi 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  makeup  editor  paled  when  he  saw 
the  page  one  streamer  ready  to  go  to  press.  In  the  nick  of  time, 
the  headline  was  ripped  out  and  a  new  one  substituted.  It  had 
read:  ‘Can’t  Stand  Pat — Nixon.’”  .  .  .  Boh  Darnton.  thrff 
when  his  dad,  Barney,  New  York  Times  war  correspondent 
was  killed  in  the  Pacific,  is  now  a  Harvard  senior  and  has 
won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  study  at  Oxford.  His  mother. 
Eleanor,  once  was  Times  women’s  news  editor. 


^More  than  3,100  entries  in  13  major  categories  are  iarta- 
loried-indexed  in  “The  Literature  of  Journalism,”  new  book  row- 
piled  by  Warren  C.  Price,  journalism  professor.  University  of 
Oregon,  a  grad  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a  forawr 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff.  ...  A  “Leibo  lily”  (white 
carnation)  was  offered  to  each  working  woman  who  turned  or 
in  Monument  Circle  by  Columnist  (and  assistant  managing  editw) 
Irving  Leibowitz,  Indianapolis  Times.  One  of  the  hundreds  of  giik 
who  turned  out  to  greet  Lochinvar  Leibo  was  Plum,  his  wife. .  •  • 
Aaron  (ioldblatt.  New  York  Times  (Public  Information),  has  sac- 
cessfully  combined  two  principal  interests  of  his  life — newspaper 
work  and  theatrical  finance.  During  the  current  season,  hr  invested 
in  three  top  hits  on  Broadway:  “The  Miracle  W'orker,”  “Take  M* 
Along,”  “Fiorello.”  His  last  season  investments,  “The  Music  Mae, 
“La  Plume  De  Ma  Tante”  and  “Redhead”  are  still  doing  well  at 
the  boxofiice.  Newspaper  friends  asked  to  share  in  his  bonaaia. 
so  he  established  as  a  sideline  enterprise.  The  Fourth  Estate  Theatre 
Fund,  complete  with  lawyers  and  postoffice  box. 

— Elditors  of  the  Beirut  (Lebanon)  Daily  Star  write:  *‘Wf 
wish  to  submit  a  contribution  to  the  Editorial  Brevity  contest 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  started  ifter  your  -Nov.  28 
column  item  on  Mark  Clutter  of  the  Wichita  Beacon.  Kindly 
note  ours  entitled  ‘A  Word  on  Massu’s  Dismissal’  by  one  ol 
our  editorial  writers,  Barbara  Ellis  (and  promptly  served  by 
AP  in  the  Middle  East).”  The  editorial  in  full:  “Good!” 
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Bad  medicine 


"As  a  health  prescription  for  Amer¬ 
ica,”  declares  the  San  Diego  Union, 
"the  Forand  bill  is  bad  medicine  . . 

Hundreds  of  other  newspapers  agree 
with  this  diagnosis  of  the  bill,  now 
before  Congress,  which  would  set  up 
a  Government  program  of  medical 
care  for  Social  Security  beneficiaries. 

Says  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS : 
"In  1949.  the  issue  of  socialized  med¬ 
icine  was  fought  to  a  finish.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Forand  bill  contend  that 
it  is  a  foot  in  the  back  door  toward 
the  same  final  end.  The  record  sug¬ 
gests  they  are  right.” 

CHATTANOOGA  NEWS- 
FREE  PRESS: 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone 
would  want  to  swap  free  enterprise 


medicine  for  a  multi-billion-dollar 
‘sick  call’  not  unlike  the  practice  in 
the  military  services  during  World 
War  II.” 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR: 

”The  growth  of  .  .  .  protection  on  a 
voluntary  basis  through  group  in¬ 
surance  and  individual  policies  has 
been  phenomenal.  It  is  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  government-administered 
compulsory  health  insurance.” 

LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 
HERALD  EXPRESS: 

"We  should  beware  in  analyzing  the 
Forand  bill  of  any  ‘pie-in-the-sky’ 
political  schemes  that  would  not  only 
threaten  the  national  economy  but 
at  the  same  time  would  fail  to  do 
the  job.” 


Other  editors  point  out  that:  the 
cost  of  the  Forand  bill  would  be 
staggeringly  high  ...  it  would  not 
help  the  indigent  aged,  few  of  whom 
would  be  covered  by  the  bill . . .  pri¬ 
vate  health  plans  now  cover  123  mil¬ 
lion  Americans;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  60%  of  the  aged,  needing  and 
wanting  health  insurance,  will  have  it 
this  year;  75%  by  1965,  and  90% 
by  1970  .  .  .  hospitals  would  be  dan¬ 
gerously  overcrowded  .  .  .  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  right  to  choose  his  own  doctor 
would  be  restricted. 

For  all  these  reasons,  but,  above  all, 
because  it  would  mean  poorer— not 
better— health  care  for  elderly  people, 
we  are  convinced  that . .  . 

The  Forand  bill 

is  bad  medicine! 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

535  North  Dearborn  Street  •  Chicago  lO,  Illinois 


CIRCULATION 

New  Carrier  Boy  PR 
Ad  Series  Released 


As  the  result  of  a  nationwide 
survey,  and  the  enthusiastic 
comment  of  subscribers  to  the 
first  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  campaigfn  series, 
the  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee  has  announced  a  sec¬ 
ond  series  will  be  available  for 
newspapers,  starting  March  10 
or  April  10. 

The  Training  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  optional  start¬ 
ing  dates  were  planned  for  the 
second  series  so  that  newspapers 
which  haven’t  used  all  of  the 
first  series  ads  can  tailor  the 
new  program  to  specific  situa¬ 
tions. 

Newspapers  are  using  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  in-paper  ads  . .  . 
as  direct  mail  pieces  sent  to  the 
homes  of  present  newspaperboys 
...  to  the  homes  of  prospective 
newspaperboys,  and  as  effective 
promotion  pieces  mailed  to 
school  teachers,  community 
leaders,  congressmen,  etc. 

Mailing  of  the  second  series 
will  be  handled  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  first  series.  Three 
ads  per  month  will  be  shipped 
and  billed  at  $6  per  month  for 
the  series  of  three  advertise¬ 
ments  and  mats,  or  a  total  of 
$24  for  the  set  of  12. 

Orders  for  the  campaign 
should  be  sent  to  ICMA  Public 
Relations  Program,  c/o  G.  W. 
Young,  25  South  Main  Street, 
Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

The  first  ads  were  used  by 
235  newspapers  in  all  50  states, 
in  Canada  and  in  Bermuda. 

John  S.  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Newspapers,  heads  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee. 

«  *  « 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  PAYS 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser 
credits  gains  of  more  than  15,- 
000  daily  and  10,000  on  Sundays 
to  promotions  undertaken  since 
George  Chaplin  assumed  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  formerly  editor 
of  the  defunct  New  Orleans 


Item,  Wame  associate  editor 
of  the  Advertiser  in  December 
1958.  He  was  named  editor  in 
March,  1969. 

Among  other  things,  he  in¬ 
augurated  a  public  service  cam¬ 
paign  that  brought  traffic  safety 
measures  to  the  city,  help  for 
the  deaf,  a  stiffening  of  control 
over  sales  of  liquor  to  minors, 
a  crackdown  on  slum  firetraps 
and  a  grant  of  government  aid 
for  hospital  construction. 

The  expansion  of  editorial  ac¬ 
tivity  was  parallelled  by  a  cir¬ 
culation  drive  under  Milan 
Leavitt.  Average  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  climbed  from  46,967  in 
the  first  week  of  December, 
1968,  to  62,381  in  the  first  week 
of  February,  1960,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  reported. 

Sunday  circulation  climbed 
from  an  82,235  ABC  average 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1958  to 
an  average  of  92,528  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1959. 

Circulation  by  districts 
showed  gains  of  between  24.1 
and  93.8%  on  the  Honolulu 
home  Island  of  Oahu.  On  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  circulation 
climbed  112.3%. 

Advertiser  executives  s  a  i  <1 
there  is  a  distinct  relationship 
between  the  community  service 
campaign  and  the  circulation 
jump.  For  instance.  Windward 
Oahu  circulation  jumped  65% 
in  the  year  ending  in  January, 
1960.  During  that  time,  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  fought  successfully  to 
persuade  the  State  to  allocate 
money  for  hospital  construction 
in  the  area. 

Circulation  jumped  54.3%i  in 
the  same  period  in  the  Kalihi 
area  of  metropolitan  Honolulu. 
The  Advertiser  campaigned  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  traffic  overpass 
for  school  children  who  had  to 
cross  a  heavily  traveled  highway. 
*  «  * 

TV  SALESMAN 

When  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
i  Times  embarked  on  a  subscrip- 
'  tion  solicitation  campaign 
beamed  directly  into  homes  via 
I  television,  the  management  in- 
!  sisted  that  only  one  of  its  own 
bona  fide  newspaperboys  be  used 
for  the  spots.  These  carriers 
were  selected  for  the  final  try- 
I  outs  and  interviewed  by  A.  L. 

Goldblatt  of  Botsford,  Constan- 
;  tine  &  Gardner  advertising 
I  agency  which  supervises  the 
'  television  production.  After  the 
tryouts  were  completed  the 
I  honor  of  speaking  for  the  Times 
went  to  Gary  Oneal. 

• 

Berbaum  Promoted 

River  Forest,  Ill. 

Donald  E.  Berbaum  has  been 
named  a  vicepresident  of  Whit¬ 
lock  &  Co.,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Stewart  Macdonald, 
president. 


Why  keep  using 
warmed  over  ideas 
in  your  circulation 
campaigns?  Experi¬ 
enced  Whitlock  men 
can  help  you  ignite 
the  full  circulation 
potential  to  be  found 
in  your  area.  Let  us 
explain,  at  no  obiiga- 
tion,  how  we’d  cus¬ 
tom-build  a  red  hot 
promotion  for  you! 


Whitlock 


and  Company,  Inc. 

7425  Lake  Street  River  Forest,  Illinois 
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Guided  Missile 
Delivers  Paper 
Over  Snow  Pile 

By  ('.buries  Knee  Jr. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

A  Keene  Evening  SentiiBi 
motor  carrier  has  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  a  perplexing  span 
problem. 

The  route  delivery  of  the  pi. 
per  has  taken  to  the  “projectile” 
stage. 

Alfred  Pemrick,  circulation 
manager,  said,  “We  did  not  have 
to  construct  a  launching  pad  nor 
go  into  the  missile  production 
field.  Our  paper  can  now  be 
blasted  off  ( into  the  circular  pa¬ 
per  tulies)  under  a  guided  mis¬ 
sile  method. 

“Mountainous  .snow  banks  can 
now  be  gapiied  without  ourcus-. 
tomers  getting  a  paper  that  got 
wet  from  missing  the  tube." 

E.  J.  Bissell,  motor  route  car¬ 
rier  for  the  Sentinel,  was  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  delivering  the  paper 
over  piles  of  snow  in  front  of 
the  tubes.  He  Iregan  work  on  i 
“guided  paper”  project. 

C.  W.  Buckley,  who  some¬ 
times  accompanies  Bissell  onhh 
motor  route,  suggested  sudi  i 
device  to  “shoot”  the  paper  into 
the  tube. 

The  first  model,  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  fiber  tubing,  wire  mat 
hanger  and  a  tin  can,  had  a  fw 
“bugs”  in  it.  Both  hands  were 
needed  to  operate  the  guidance' 
system. 

A  spring  and  trigger  arrange 
ment  was  worked  out  by  the 
“engineers”  to  no  avail.  Bisse'ii 
finally  came  up  with  the  present 
model,  a  piece  of  broomstick,* 
hose  clamp,  coat  hanger,  tin  can 
and  rubber  bands.  This  model 
with  a  minimum  of  “countdown" 
and  only  one  hand,  was  satie 
factory  at  the  pixrving  grounds. 

• 

Jimmy  Jae  Bee'omes 
Sales  Representative 

With  the  .sale  of  Anco’s  prin¬ 
cipal  product,  Newsvend  nw- 
chines,  to  United  Sound  &  Sig¬ 
nal  Company  of  Columbia,  Ps- 
James  F.  Jae,  formerly  ]««*>■ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Anco  of  St.  Louis,  will  headhis 
own  firm,  James  F.  Jae  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

Mr.  Jae  wdll  serve  as  a  sales 
representative  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  will  continw 
as  national  .sales  representafiw 
of  United  for  New'svend.  b 
addition,  he  will  represfflt 
Newspaper  EnteiT>rise  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland  in  the 
motion  of  its  Permatube. 
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Here’s  a  season  and  a  reason 
to  help  you  sell  more  space 

Spring’s  the  season  and  the  reason  supply  dealers,  lumberyards,  plumb- 
is  V.  S.  Steel’s  big  Home  Modem-  ing  and  heating  dealers,  banks,  lend- 
ization  Products  Program.  injf  institutions  .  . .  just  about  any- 

HighlighHng  the  program  is  this  with  an  interest  in  the  sale  of 

Home  Modernization  Newspaper  products  for  the  home.  We’re  cover- 
Service  developed  by  U.  S.  Steel  to  ing  these  same  people  with  promo- 
help  you  build  your  linage  for  home  tion  material  so  they’ll  know  what 
modernization  products.  It’s  a  you’re  talking  about, 
ready-to-use  supplement  containing 

dozens  of  editorial  features  and  ad  now!  Boost  your  linage  this 

ideas,  complete  ads  and  ad  elements.  Spring  by  sending  for  our  Home 
You  can  use  it  to  sell  hardware  Modernization  newspaper  supple- 
stores,  kitchen  specialists,  building  ment. 


United  State*  Steel 
Room  MSI 

52S  William  Penn  Place 
Pittaburoh  M.  Pa. 

Send  your  Howe  Modernization 
Newspaper  Service  to: 

Name 

Title.  _ 

Newepaper _ 

Address _  _ 

City  .  Zone _ State _ 


TtAOEMARK 


Mustn  H  Be  Late 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


what  I  had  l)een  told,  it  shaped  “I’ll  take  it  myself,”  he  said. 

up  as  another  uneventful  day.  “The  boys  are  busy.”  £  jp* 

1  ate  a  leisurely  breakfast  in  I  had  almost  finished  describ- 

the  hotel  with  Bill  Theis,  ace  of  ing  the  scene  when  suddenly,  on  1  j 

the  INS  team,  and  we  went  out  my  left,  I  saw  a  swirling  move-  ^  ' 

together  in  a  taxi  to  the  high  ment  of  people.  Four  Negro  B 
school.  men,  walking  close  together, 

Already,  as  exjiected,  crowds  were  approaching  the  school.  )l 

were  forming.  One  carried  a  Graflex.  Another 

Centi'al  High  fronts  along  a  had  a  press  card  on  the  side  of  V  ft| 

block.  At  hat.  irp<^p 

this  street,  where  it  intersects  “The  Niggers  are  coming,”  i 

with  two  avenues,  the  police  had  yelled. 

placed  barricades.  A  Instantly,  like  a  human  wave, 

handful  of  officers  stood  l)ehind  the  p€S)ple  the  south  inter-  >* 

them.  Automobiles  were  being  turned  away  from  the  jr 

diverted.  Teachers  and  students,  school  and  surged  down  the  tBi'l 

carrying  books,  were  street  toward  the  four  men. 
walking  through  the  police  “Hang  on —  yelled 

no  one  else — including  re-  to  Keith.  “There’s  helluva 
porters  —  was  permitted  starting.” 

he  calmly. 

Then  say  to  an 

Aiituiun  Llav 

m  the  oince.  ^Get  for 

clustered 

the  two  intersections.  Be-  When  the  crowd  turned,  the 
tween  200  stood  watch-  four  Negroes  turned.  They 

from  each  corner  the  .started  to  retreat.  A  burly  white 

school.  The  number  was  man,  sprinting,  caught  the  man 

with  the  Graflex  jumped  on 
o’clock  on  lovely,  green-and-  his  back,  riding  him  to  the  side- 
gold  autumn  morning.  walk.  Another  smashed  the 

Somehow,  you  can  smell  the  camera.  I  could  see  men  pum-  ^  development  in  court  at  Little  Rock  sen 

mood  of  a  crowd.  It  seemed  to  meling  and  shoving  the  other  nearest  telepi 

me,  at  that  point,  that  most  of  three.  surged  back  down  the  street,  lArkansa 

ese  peop  e  were  mere  y  cun-  Si-Ium.I  away  from  the  four  men,  toward  booth,  a 

ous.  There  was  no  smell  of  ugh-  Eye.  on  the  N.  Iuk.I  barricades.  it  over. 

^ss,  of  perceptible  menace.  ^j^jg  instant— while  j  kept  dictating.  It  was  like  cable  co 

Men  leaned  on  t^e  barricades,  crowd  was  looking  in  the  being  in  the  front  row  of  a  phone  p 

quietly  talking  wnth  policemen,  opposite  direction— when  a  sta-  theatre,  watching  a  vivid  and  up  and  < 

From  a  ground  floor  window  in-  tion  wagon  rolled  up  to  the  south  terrible  drama.  The  story  re-  With 

side  the  school  a  student  (the  gjjg  gf  the  high  school.  A  flight  quired  nothing  from  me.  There  his  bodj 
eternal  camera  bug!)  kept  sn^-  gf  steps  leads  to  a  side  door.  ;i,as  nothing  to  do  but  describe  over,  ri) 

ping  pictures.  A  pretty,  rwl-  ^qw,  or  why,  I  happened  to  the  .scene  as  it  swiftly  unrolled  like  the 

haired  woman  held  a  transistor  t^ke  my  eyes  off  the  commotion  ...  a  woman  shrieking  and  tear-  didn’t  t 

radio  to  her  ear.  I  m  ptting  involving  the  four  men  and  turn  ing  her  hair  ...  a  tall  man  roar-  gave  up 

dll  the  news  ateut  what  s  hap-  toward  the  school,  I  will  never  ing,  “Who’s  going  through?”  I  rem< 

penmg  at  toe  high  school,”  she  know.  ..  other  voices  thundering  “we  a  curio, 

^  ^  d  1.  -1  r  iu  unforgettable  tableau  of  all  are”  ...  a  man  breaking  past  less  waj 

Now,  one  more  detail  of  the  the  next  minute  or  so  could  very  the  barricades  and  springing  ing  to  ( 

_  ,  ,,  well  have  taken  place  unob-  toward  the  school  and  stopping  Throi; 

In  Little  Rock,  there  was  an  served  by  me.  suddenly  with  his  hands  high  in  this  is  ' 

alert,  but  unsung,  hero  of  the  -jbe  doors  of  the  station  wa-  the  air  in  front  of  a  policeman  as  thou: 
telephone  company.  Weeks  be-  ggn  opened.  The  Negro  students  .  .  .  the  thunder  of  cheering  and  chine,  a 
fore,  he  had  placed  three  tern-  and  two  adults  stepped  out.  They  clapping  as  white  students  came  Keith  ss 
porary  phone  '^ths  at  the  south  walked  toward  the  steps  leading  out  of  the  school  .  .  .  some  ar-  smooth! 
interse^ion.  They  had  glass  ^^e  side  door.  They  did  not  rests  ...  a  high  school  girl  with  fixing, 

walls,  r  roni  any  one  you  had  a  run,  nor  even  walk  fast.  There  tears  streaming  down  her  face  physical 
f  1  u  ^  was  time  to  note  that  they  car-  . . .  the  boy  with  her  gritting  out  Moreovi 

ra  High  and  the  ^reet  running  ried  books,  how  they  were  the  words,  “Let  her  alone,  will  tinuity, 
^  ^uth  side.  dressed,  and  that  they  glanced  you?  All  she  w’ants  is  to  be  let  crisis  p 

What  we  would  have  done,  with  almost  disinterested  curios-  alone.”  are  the 

toat  day,  w’ithout  those  phone  jty  at  the  crowd.  Then  the  phone  booth  began  they  re( 

booths  is  too  frightening  to  con-  In  all  candor,  I  remember  very  to  rock  and  teeter  like  a  ship  selectioi 
template.  little  of  what  I  said  or  did  in  in  a  storm.  So  I 

‘Not  Much  to  Report’  half  hour.  After  the  police  restored  a  what  v 

I  do  recall  opening  the  ac-  measure  of  order,  someone  in  the  booth  t 
By  sheer  luck,  at  precisely  cordion-type  door  of  the  phone  crowd  said,  “We  ought  to  mop  telligen 
the  right  moment,  a  booth  be-  booth  in  order  to  hear  tetter,  up  on  these  Yankee  reporters.”  word,  a 
came  available.  I  stepped  into  Someone  in  the  crowd  also  had  Out  of  frustration,  I  imagine,  mine,  v 
it  and  called  the  Associated  seen  the  Negroes  enter  the  they  turned  their  fury  on  the  I  wai 

Press  day  office  in  the  A rfcan.sa.s  school.  A  man  roared.  A  woman  newspapermen.  Some  were  Next 

Democrat  office.  Keith  Fuller,  screamed.  The  crowd  then  slugged  —  including  one  native  Arthur. 
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A  MUTUAL  COMPANY.  I  MADISON  AVC..  N.  V.  lO.  N.  Y. 


NOTICf  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advenising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
health  and  safety. 


Metropolitan  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY*^ 


THE  LIGHT 
THAT  ^ 
NEVER  FAILS 


EXCESSIVE 

TENSION 


A..  WEIGHT 


ARE  YOU  BREAKING  YOUR  OWN  HEART? 


OVER 

EXERTION 


OVER 


you  should  make  every  effort  to  keep  it 
there — permanently. 

Work  off  tension.  Many  people  who 
develop  high  blood  pressure— which  puts  a 
strain  on  the  heart— are  tense,  hard-work¬ 
ing  individuals.  They  should  learn  to  work 
off  tension. 

When  you  feel  tensed-up,  try  physical 
activity — work  in  the  garden,  take  a  long 
walk  or  do  something  that  you  really  enjoy. 
Any  diversion  helps  relieve  tenseness.  In 
fact,  anyone  who  works  under  constant 
strain  should  probably  have  a  definite 
schedule  for  daily  rest  and  relaxation. 

So,  get  enough  rest  and  try  to  take  it 
easy.  Every  bit  of  relaxation  you  get  gives 
your  heart  a  chance  to  relax,  too. 


The  normal  heart  is  a  remarkably  strong 
and  durable  organ.  But  to  protect  and 
conserve  its  strength  for  years  to  come,  you 
should  guard  against  certain  “enemies”  of 
the  heart. 


Above  all,  control  your  weight. 

Overweight  is  probably  the  worst  and  most 
insidious  enemy  of  your  heart.  Excess 
weight  serves  no  useful  purpose.  It  is  simply 
a  burden— and  the  more  overweight  you 
are,  the  more  likely  you  arc  to  impair  your 
heart’s  efficiency. 

Eat  sensibly.  If  you  do  put  on  unneces¬ 
sary  weight,  let  your  physician  prescribe  a 
diet  that  will  take  it  off  slowly . . .  from  two 
to  three  pounds  a  week.  And  after  you’ve 
brought  your  weight  down  to  normal. 


Avoid  over-exertion  and  fatigue. 

After  middle-age,  it’s  wise  to  avoid  sudden 
or  strenuous  activities  to  which  you  are 
unaccustomed.  But  reasonable  activities 
that  don’t  leave  you  huffing  and  puffing  are 
usually  good  and  safe  for  your  heart. 

Even  when  the  heart  has  been  damaged, 
it  usually  mends  itself  through  rest  and 
skilled  medical  care. 

In  fact,  about  four  out  of  every  five 
people  recover  from  their  first  heart  attack 
— and  many  of  them  recover  fully  enough 
to  enjoy  many  useful,  active  years. 

If  you  give  your  heart  the  care  that  it  de¬ 
serves — including  regular  health  examina¬ 
tions — it  may  serve  you  well  for  many 
long  years. 


PHOTOGR.4PHY 


‘My  Favorite  Photos’ 
—  Arthur  Uhlmann 


arner 


usual  effect,”  Mr.  Uhlmann  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  came  upon  this 
scene  and  used  a  300  mm  lens  to 
obtain  this  picture. 

“I  think  this  is  a  study  of 
the  American  people  in  that  it 
shows  their  houses  are  of  the 
same  construction,  but  with 
little  individual  differences  here 
and  there  they  strive  to  be  just 
a  little  different  from  their 
neighbors.” 

“Human  Spidervveh”  is  a 
stark,  clear  closeup  of  a  huge 
watertower  in  construction. 

Using  a  35mm  camera  again, 
with  a  28mm  lens,  Mr.  Uhlmann 
took  in  as  large  a  portion  of  the 
framework  as  he  could  and  still 
include  a  construction  worker 
for  comparative  size. 

Animal  Pics 

This  photograph  has  impact 
and,  depending  on  one’s  point 
of  view,  illustrates  either  man’s 
creative  ingenuity  or  his  insig¬ 
nificance  beside  some  of  his  own 
inventions.  Some  years  ago  this 
picture  won  first  prize  in  an¬ 
other  state-wide  contest. 

Mr.  Uhlmann  includes  two  comparative  siie. 
animal  pictures  in  his  favorite 
photos  collection.  One  shows  a 
baby  monkey  sucking  its  thumb. 

The  other  captured  a  dog  and 
a  duck  swimming  together  in  a 
pool  of  water. 

Both  pictures  feature  closeup, 
detail  work.  Both  caught  the 
animals  bearing  appealingly 
human  expressions  on  their 
faces.  And  both  illustrate  the 
old  truism  that  people  always 
have  a  tender  spot  in  their 
hearts  for  animals,  particularly 
when  they  somehow  manage  to 
look  so  human. 

Early  Years 

Mr.  Uhlmann  has  been  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Journal 
since  1947.  He  began  his  pho¬ 
tography  career  in  1940  at  State 
Teachers  College  in  Milwaukee. 

The  school  offered  a  course  in 
photography  designed  to  equip 
the  prospective  teacher  with 
enough  basic  knowledge  to  take 
charge  of  camera  clubs  in 
schools. 

World  War  II  interrupted 
Mr.  Uhlmann’s  teacher  training 
but  the  Navy  sent  him  to  its 
school  of  photography  at  Pensa- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Houses  ol  typical  construction  but  with  little,  individual  differences 
vided  Uhlmann  with  this  study  of  American  life. 


Arthur  Uhlmann 

percent  of  his  assignments  and 
he  has  mastered  its  use  in  daily 
newspaper  photography  to  the 
point  where  he  was  named  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year  for  1959 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  The  award 
was  based  on  total  points  scored 
in  several  categories  of  the  an¬ 
nual  competition. 

Mr.  Uhlmann’s  forte  is  the 
feature  picture;  sharp  closeups 
of  unusual  animal  scenes  and 
effective,  detail  studies  of  off¬ 
beat  subjects.  What  lifts  his 
work  above  the  average  is  his 
insistence  on  trying  to  capture 
or  illustrate  ideas,  which  he  sees 
as  being  inherent  in  the  event 
or  subject  being  photographed. 

Ideas  Emphasized 

Take  his  favorite  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  example.  “Together¬ 
ness,”  which  won  second  place 
in  the  Pictorial  Division  of  the 
Wisconsin  Press  Photographers 
contest,  was  part  of  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  holiday  layout.  In  this 
picture  Mr.  Uhlmann  sought  to 
illustrate  the  theme:  What 
Americans  Have  To  Be  Thank¬ 
ful  For. 

“I  wanted  to  show  homes  in 
quantity  and  try  to  get  an  tm- 


Thumb-sucking  baby  monkey  struck  Uhlmann  as  being  typical  of  any  baby. 


The  unusual,  plus  the  fact  that  the  expression  on  the  dog  and  duck  art 
so  human,  makes  this  one  of  Uhlmann's  favorite  photos. 
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No  doubt  about  it,  color  is  a 
profitable  and  productive  part 
of  the  newspaper  business. 
Brings  fantastic  results  for 
advertisers — local  and  na¬ 
tional.  Clients  pat  their 
agencies'  backs  and  convince 
them  they're  geniuses.  News¬ 
papers  profit  most  of  all,  as 
last  year's  24.1%  color  linage 
gain  proves.  After  all,  the 
proof  is  in  the  linage. 

Profit  you  will — if  you  pro¬ 
mote  !  And  here  in  E&P's  4th 
annual  color  issue  is  your 
prime  medium  for  color  promo¬ 
tion.  Advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspapers  consider  it 
their  number  one  source  of 
color  Information  .  .  .  keep 
it  and  use  it  all  year  long. 

Be  sure  to  tell  them  your 
color  story.  Reserve  your 
space  today. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Deadline  for  reservations: 
MARCH  4,  1960 


Times  Tower  •  1 475  Broadway  •  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Deadline  for  copy  or  plates — March  1  1. 


Uhlmann 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


cola,  Fla.  Before  he  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  1947  he  was  given 
a  wide  variety  of  picture  as¬ 
signments  and  he  reached  the 
grade  of  chief  photographer. 
Shortly  after  his  discharge  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Journal, 
where  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Photo  Philo«4>phy 

Close  to  25  years  have  passed 
since  the  day  Mr.  Uhlmann  re¬ 
ceived  his  Christmas  camera. 

Over  the  years  apparently  he 
has  given  much  thought  to 
questions  of  technique  and  at¬ 
titudes  in  the  photo-journalism 
field  and  developed  some  ideas 
of  his  own.  We  think  they  are 
worth  simply  recording  here  in 
the  same  form  as  Mr.  Uhlmann 
sent  them  to  us. 

“There  are  many  ingredients 
that  go  into  making  a  success¬ 
ful  press  photographer,”  Mr. 
Uhlmann  writes.  “The  basic 
ones  are  an  ability  to  see  good 
pictures,  coupled  with  a  good 
imagination,  plus  a  good  sense 
of  timing. 

“I  call  these  ingredients  basic 
even  though  they  overlap  one 
another  in  most  assignments  the 
press  photographer  is  con¬ 
fronted  with.  I  say  modem  press 
photographer  because  there 
have  been  tremendous  changes 
over  the  past  15  years  in  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  also  the 
versatility  of  the  men  who  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  through  the  pic¬ 
ture  media. 

.'^eing  Good  Pix 

“With  manufacturers  pro¬ 
ducing  better  and  faster  films  in 
all  sizes,  and  introduction  of 
more  and  improved  small,  com¬ 
pact  cameras  with  interchange¬ 
able  lenses,  the  modern  press 
photographer  has  a  new  look. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  him  from  the 
magazine  photographer  with  the 
variety  of  cameras  he  now  car¬ 
ries. 

“.  .  .  When  I  speak  of  the 
ability  to  see  good  pictures,  I 
am  referring  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  ability  to  visualize  in  his 
mind  the  best  possible  picture 
through  the  use  of  the  proper 
focal  length  lens  for  a  given 
situation. 

“In  other  words,  if  a  situa¬ 
tion  could  best  be  photographed 
using  a  300  mm  lens,  then  the 
photographer  who  recognizes 
this  has  the  ability  to  see  good 
pictures. 

“This  coupled  with  a  keen 
imagination  that  enables  one  to 
get  pictures  that  are  unusual, 
certainly  goes  into  making  a 
successful  press  photographer. 


“Too  often,  press  photogra¬ 
phers  are  content  to  stand  with 
the  rest  of  the  herd  and  have 
someone  set  up  their  pictures 
for  them  and  then  follow  the 
leader  like  a  bunch  of  sheep. 
These  photographers  fail  to  re¬ 
alize  that  theirs  is  one  of  the 
few  professions  where  they  are 
able  to  express  themselves  as 
individuals  through  their  pic¬ 
tures. 

“In  many  situations,  espe¬ 
cially  in  big  cities  where  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  cameramen 
working  at  the  same  time  and 
the  space  made  available  to 
them  has  been  determined  be¬ 
forehand,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  different  pictures. 

“However,  this  is  where  a 
good  .sense  of  timing  comes  in. 
You  may  have  a  situation  where 
ten  photographers  are  taking 
pictures  of  the  same  event.  Nine 
of  the  ten  just  snap  a  picture 
to  get  an  image  acceptable  to 
the  editor. 

“The  tenth  man  studies  the 
subject  and  w’aits  for  something 
different,  a  facial  expression  or 
a  gesture.  Although  the  action 
that  is  different  may  last  for 
only  a  fraction  of  a  second,  the 
ability  to  capture  it  on  film  is 
a  prime  asset  to  a  good  pho¬ 
tographer. 

“No  one  in  this  business  can 
stand  still,  you  either  go  ahead 
or  fall  behind.  The  progressive 
press  photographer  must  con¬ 
stantly  search  for  new  picture 
ideas  and  experiment  with  new 
techniques  and  equipment. 

“Many  photographers  are 
content  to  be  complacent  and 
close  their  eyes  to  any  sort  of 
change.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  ridicule  and  brand  any  change 
as  being  bad  or  impractical. 

“These  people  are  either  lazy 
or  afraid  of  not  being  capable 
of  handling  new  and  progressive 
techniques.  They  are  only  fool¬ 
ing  themselves  and  certainly  are 
no  credit  to  the  profession.” 

«  *  * 

BALLET  PHOTO.S 

.Art  Goldberg,  Lon  Angelen 
(Calif.)  Mirror  Newn  Picture 
Editor,  writes  us  that  News 
photographer  Loran  Smith  is 
participating  in  an  unusual, 
combination  photography  -  oil 
painting  exhibit. 

A  collection  of  ballet  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Mr.  Smith  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  Gering  Gal¬ 
leries  of  Art,  side  by  side  with 
oil  paintings  of  the  ballet  by 
Richard  Kishady.  In  this  ex¬ 
hibit,  called  “At  the  Ballet,”  one 
art  form  pays  tribute  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Goldberg  says,  “This  is 
the  first  time  photographs  have 
been  exhibited  as  an  art  in  a 
commercial  gallery  on  the  West 
coast.  It  is  also,  as  far  as  we 


have  been  able  to  determine,  the 
first  time  anywhere  that  photos 
have  l)een  exhibited  as  an  art 
form  in  conjunction  with  paint¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  has  been  a 
staff  photographer  for  the  News 
about  12  years,  began  doing  bal¬ 
let  photographs  as  a  hobby 
about  five  years  ago  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  increasing  inten¬ 
sity  until  today  he  has  attained 
outstanding  proficiency  in  this 
field. 

«  *  « 

PHOTO  SEMINAR 

The  19th  Annual  Kent  State 
University  Short  Course  in 
Photo-Journalism  will  be  held  on 
the  University  Campus  June 
14-17. 

Lloyd  S.  Jones,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Youngntown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  will  be  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  seminar 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Director  of  the  course  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Cliney,  instructor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Kent  State. 

The  1960  program  will  cover 
all  phases  of  photography  in¬ 
cluding  press,  industrial  maga¬ 
zine  and  television.  Faculty  will 
consist  of  leading  photo-jour¬ 
nalists  from  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

«  «  « 

SMALL  CAMERA  SCHOOL 

As  the  trend  toward  use  of 
small  cameras  in  newspaper 
work  continues,  the  Leica  School 
in  New  York  has  become  a  busy 
institution. 

Its  services  are  so  much  in 
demand  that  for  the  first  time  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the 
school  to  reverse  its  normal 
procedure  and  travel  to  its  stu¬ 
dents,  located  in  this  case  in 
Virginia. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  Star,  and 
the  Newport  Newn  Prenn,  de¬ 
cided  they  needed  a  short  course 
in  35  mm  photography. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  was  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  Leica 
school  because  for  close  to  a 
year  its  photography  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  using  the  Leica 
camera  exclusively.  However, 
the  newspapers  found  it  was 
impracticable  for  them  to  send 
large  numbers  of  their  photog¬ 
raphy  staffs  so  far  away  for  a 
week  at  a  time. 

At  the  newspapers’  behest, 
therefore,  Leica  decided  to  send 
its  school  to  Norfolk.  A  four- 
day  course  will  begin  Feb.  22, 
with  two  shifts,  the  first  from 
1  to  5  p.m.,  the  second  from  7  to 
10  p.m. 

Instruction  will  cover  the 
makeup  of  the  Leica  and  how 
the  parts  function,  use  of  lenses, 
d’fferent  types  of  focusing  and 
developing  film. 


SOUTH’S  BEST-Mi*mi  Hwld 

ME  G«or9*  B»«be,  left,  prtMuhi 
National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  plaque  to  Herald  pho¬ 
tographer  Doug  Kennedy,  oho 
scored  most  points  to  be  "the  bep 
news  photographer  of  the  year  ie 
six  southeastern  states." 


Problems  daily  newspapers 
meet  in  35  mm  photography  sriD 
be  covered,  especially  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fast  processing  and  han¬ 
dling  of  film. 

The  instructors  will  also  in¬ 
troduce  photographers  to  the 
subject  of  macro-pbotographyor 
closeup  work. 

4>  ♦ 

PER.SO.NAI.  NOTES 

Jerry  Horton  of  the  Cine- 
land  (Ohio)  Prenit  and  .Vein, 
won  first  prize  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Press 
Photographers  Association  for 
a  picture  of  a  Cleveland  bank 
holdup  in  action.  It  was  judged 
the  best  photo  in  the  spot  news 
entry. 

Arthur  Rickerby,  who  for 
the  past  18  years  was  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Acme  and  UPI, 
has  resigned  and  joined  PIX, 
Inc.  He  will  devote  all  his  time 
to  covering  features  and  photo 
illustrations  for  magazines  and 
advertisers. 

John  Titchen  has  joined  the 
photography  staff  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin-Tor 
the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Tit 
chen  has  worked  as  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Eagle. 

• 

Police  ‘Mug"  Shot 
Bar»i8  of  Libel  Claim 

Salida,  Cola 

A  $90,000  damage  suit  has 
been  filed  against  the  Solid# 
Daily  Mountain  Mail  by  Mrs 
Emma  Frances  Carlin  of  Villa 
Grove,  Colo,  She  alleges  that 
the  newspaper  libeled  her  by 
printing  a  pictui-e  taken  of  her 
by  law  enforcement  officers.  It 
showed  a  numbered  sign  around 
her  neck.  She  contends 
photograph  was  of  the  loud 
generally  associated  with  those 
taken  of  criminals. 
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trucks. . . 


Every  housewife  sees  big  trucks  unloading  supplies  from  every¬ 
where  at  her  favorite  shopping  center  .  .  .  truckline  names 
telling  of  far-off  places  contributing  to  her  family’s  good  living. 
She  sees  gasoline  trucks,  moving  vans,  dairy  trucks,  utility 
trucks — yes,  and  auto  haulaway  trucks  delivering  that  dream 
car  of  hers  . . .  Use  trucks?  They’re  Mrs.  America’s  supply  line, 
and  she  knows  she  couldn’t  get  along  without  'em. 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


m£  V/HEBIS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


Fashion  Writers  Cope 
With  Rich  ‘Collation’ 


By  Adeline  Fitzgerald 

Paris 

The  few  sturdy  American 
fashion  writers  who  came  over 
for  the  collections,  just  shown, 
found  certain  compensations  in 
wintry  Europe — plus  some  un¬ 
scheduled  excitement.  France 
produced  a  political  crisis  along 
with  the  Paris  fashions.  The 
visiting  reporters  saw  France 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and 
many  heard  the  radio  voice  of 
General  de  Gaulle  pulling  it  back 
from  the  brink.  It  was  a  historic 
experience,  but,  like  the  dress¬ 
makers,  the  fashion  reporters 
had  to  keep  their  minds  on  hem¬ 
lines  and  waistlines  while  it  was 
happening. 

The  London  dressmakers, 
often  plagued  by  fog,  took  a 
drastic  step  and  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Paris  with  a  cargo 
of  British  fashions  and,  like 
nomadic  silk  merchants,  spread 
them  before  the  eyes  of  visiting 
press  and  buyers. 

The  New  York  fashion  con¬ 
tingent — Anne  Spadea  of  the 
Spadea  Syndicate,  Eugenia 
Sheppard  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  Carrie  Donovan  of  the 
Times  arrived  in  Rome  simul¬ 
taneously  with  an  air  shipment 
of  lotus  buds  arriving  from  In- 
do-China,  timed  to  bloom  along 
with  Liberty’s  lotuses.  Already 
on  the  scene  were  Anna  Brady 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sheila 
Walsh  of  UPI  Elisa  Massai  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Rosemary 
Boxer  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
and  two  American  expatriates 
from  London,  Ernestine  Carter 
of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Serena 
Sinclair  of  the  W’oman’s  Mirror. 

Victorian  Buffet 

What  followed  the  collection 
was  probably  the  most  courage¬ 
ous  party  ever  given  by  a 
fashion  house.  The  Fontanas 
emptied  their  downstairs  work¬ 
room  for  a  “collation”  patterned 
after  the  elaborate  champagne 
suppers  of  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Truffles,  jellies,  glaces  and 
sauces,  masking  scampi,  fresh 
salmon,  chicken  and  York  ham 
— everything  beautiful  to  see 
and  delicious  to  taste  but  all 
requiring  a  minimum  of  two 
hands  to  handle,  not  counting 
the  essential  wine  glass,  and  the 
inevitable  purse,  gloves  and 
notebook.  The  crowd  was  like 
rush  hour  in  the  subway,  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  Victorian  buffet. 
The  big  challenge  was  the  des¬ 


sert:  cone-shaped  trees  of  stiff 
cream  imbedded  with  petits 
fours. 

Looking  down  on  all  this  was 
a  half  century  of  Fontana 
fashions,  on  dressmaking  forms 
ranged  around  a  gallery. 

In  Florence,  after  Rome,  the 
battle  area  was  bigger — Giusep¬ 
pe  and  Mario  Bellini  opened 
their  historic  villa  (now  an  art 
gallery)  overlooking  the  Arno 
for  a  cocktail  party  honoring 
the  Florentine  painter,  Lazzaro 
Donati,  and  the  sculptor,  Raf- 
faello  Salimbeni. 

Appetizers  here  were  hot 
pizzas  three  feet  square,  cut  into 
small  cubes. 

Fabiani,  the  Roman  dress¬ 
maker,  celebrated  an  anniver¬ 
sary  and  shared  his  cake  with 
the  press,  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 
The  tailoring  firm  founded  by 
his  parents  is  50  years  old. 

In  Paris,  the  fashion  brigade 
was  augmented  by  Pat  Harmon 
from  UPI-London,  Mrs.  Emy 
Thomas  from  Newsday,  Chris¬ 
tine  Gratto  from  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
and  Eleanor  Cohen  from  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch-Star.  And  by  local  corre¬ 
spondents — Joy  Small  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Na- 
deane  Walker  for  AP,  Rosette 
Hargrove  for  NEA,  Peggy  Mas- 
sin  for  Reuters,  Paul  Ghali  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Lucie 
Noel  of  the  European  edition. 
New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Monique  de  Faucon  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Nora  Martin 
for  her  syndicated  “A  La  Mode” 
column  for  Canadian  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  writer  who  is 
European  fashion  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Miami  Herald,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

At  the  Paris  openings  they 
saw,  also  looking,  such  fashion- 
wearers  as  the  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  Daisy  Fellowes,  the 
Countess  de  Toulouse-Lautrec 
(“Mapie”  of  the  wonderful 
hats),  Juliette  Greco  and 
Madame  Jacques  Fath,  wearing 
big  square  rhinestone  buckles 
on  her  daytime  pumps. 

Fashion  week  in  Paris  opened 
with  Madame  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  Sunday  luncheon  in  her 
duplex  apartment  on  the  He 
Saint-Louis,  with  floral  arrange¬ 
ments  so  special  that  guests 
openly  scribbled  in  their  note¬ 
books — “fresh  pineapples  com¬ 


FASHIONABLE  Pitfi  Palace  in  Florence  is  visited  by  Serena  Sinclair  m 
Anne  Spadea  in  quest  ot  style  news.  Serena  writes  tor  the  WemMi 
Mirror  (London);  she  formerly  worked  for  the  Santa  Barbara  (CaH.I 
News-Press.  Anne  represents  the  Spadea  Syndicate,  New  York. 


bined  with  Bird  of  Paradise, 
fresh  kumquats  with  artiflcial 
orange  blossoms,  live  doves 
among  the  tulips  in  the  winter 
garden.” 

«  «  * 

Fashion  reporters  in  Paris 
this  week  heard  rumblings  that 
Cristobal  Balenciaga,  trend-set¬ 
ting  designer,  will  bar  the  press 
from  his  spring  salon  and  Giv¬ 
enchy  may  follow  suit.  The  rea¬ 
son  was  given  that  they  fear 
piracy  by  copyists  who  hold 
spurious  press  cards. 

• 

Penmylvania  Daily 
Adopts  New  Name 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Beaver  County  Times  is  the 
new  name  announced  by  Beaver 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  its  edi¬ 
tions  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  newspaper  was  published 
formerly  under  the  name  of 
Beaver  Valley  Times  serving  the 
county  with  editions  in  each 
the  Beaver  Valley,  Aliquippa 
and  the  Ambridge  areas.  Edi¬ 
tions  for  the  latter  areas  were 
renamed  Aliquippa  Times  and 
Ambridge  Times  last  August 
when  Beaver  Newspapers 
acquired  the  Daily  Citizen  of 
Ambridge. 

Aliquippa  and  Ambridge  have 
now  been  combined  into  one  edi¬ 
tion  and  with  the  Beaver  Valley 
edition  carry  the  new  masthead. 

Beaver  County  Times  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  published  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday. 


Right-to-Know 
Law  Is  Tested 

Hartford,  Com 

The  Hartford  Courant  hii_ 
brought  suit  against  the  Enfielc 
(Conn.)  Police  Commisiion 
charging  violation  of  Connect- 
cut’s  “Right  to  Know”  law. 

William  J.  Foote,  managim 
editor,  asserted  the  Commiiwc 
had  refused  to  allow  him  to  m 
the  minutes  of  at  least  two  of 
five  meetings.  The  Commiaiot 
made  available  to  him  minute 
of  three  sessions,  he  said,  bot 
would  not  allow  his  “authoriicc 
representative”  to  see  the  mhi- 
utes. 

The  minutes  of  “secnf 
meetings  were  not  made  public 
This,  said  Mr.  Foote,  wa*  ii 
violation  of  the  law  passed  bj 
the  1957  legislature. 

Andrew  Smith,  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission,  said  he 
is  familiar  with  the  law.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  law,”  he  added,  “thc! 
(the  Courant)  have  a  right  to 
take  their  case  to  the  Court  d 
Common  Pleas.  There’s  nothiif 
wrong  with  it.” 

The  State’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  laws  permit  agenete 
to  withhold  records  if  the  pubb 
security  or  financial  inter^d 
the  state  or  political  subdiriW 
concerned  would  be  jeopardize, 
by  permitting  them  to  be  o- 
amined. 
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News  Secrecy 
Laid  to  Poor 
Reporting 

Baltimore 
Newspap(>rs  do  a  good  job  of 
idling  evci-ything  but  them- 
idves,  Clayton  G.  Horn,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  Ohio,  told  the 
Maryland  Tress  Association  and 
Cheupcake  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  here  last  week. 

Mr.  Horn  said  newspapers  are 
in  the  doghouse  with  too  many 
of  their  readers  and  “we  ought 
to  be  scrambling  for  the  rea¬ 
sons.” 

“What,”  he  asked,  “do  you 
think  of  newspapers  that  pry 
into  the  private  affairs  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  business  on  the 
premise  that  it  is  their  God- 
given  and  constitution-given 
right  to  do  .so?  Or  newspapers 
that  cry  abridgement  of  press 
freedom  in  a  law  that  applies 
fairly  and  equitably  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  community  life?” 

Musi  ln»pirr  Confidence 

“A  facet  of  responsibility 
which  I  feel  we  all  too  frequently 
ignore  is  the  character  of  some 
of  the  people  w’ho  represent  our 
newspapers  in  the  newsroom,” 
Mr.  Horn  continued. 

“Are  they  mature,  are  they 
adequately  prepared  for  their 
responsibilities,  do  they  inspire 
confidence  in  the  peonle  w’ith 
whom  they  have  to  deal  ? 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  at  all 
levels  of  government,  hut  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,  too  many  poorly 
trained,  poorly  informed  re¬ 
porters  are  assigned  to  the  job. 
All  too  frequently,  we  are 
sending  a  green,  ignorant  kid 
to  do  a  man’s  work. 

“Newspapermen  complain 
about  closed  government  doors, 
about  the  reprehensible  trend  to 
secrecy.  I  contend  that  failure 
to  report  adequately  and  ob¬ 
jectively  is  as  inexcusable  as 
any  tendency  among  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  hide  the  news. 

“And  what’s  more,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  incompetent  re- 
P>/rter8,  irresponsible  reporting 
and  over-sensationalized  ver¬ 
sions  of  routine  stories  contri¬ 
bute  heavily  to  the  closed  door 
policy. 

“This  I  believe  firmly:  can¬ 
dor  on  the  part  of  officeholders 
»nd  other  news  sources  in- 
weases  as  responsibility  and  ac- 
prucy  in  newspaper  reporting 
increases. 

bditor  sc  publisher 


“No  one  should  ever  be  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  a  good 
newspaper  doing  its  duty  will 
ever  win  a  popularity  contest. 
It  may  be  respected,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  understood,  which  is 
the  most  we  can  hope  for,  but 
it  will  never  be  popular.” 

The  two  organizations  elected 
officers,  with  William  Kerbin 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Democratic 
MenHcnger,  Snow  Hill,  Md., 
heading  MPA,  and  Jack  Smyth, 
publisher  of  the  Delaware  State 
News,  of  Dover,  heading  the 
Chesapeake  Association. 

A.  T.  Judge  Brust,  veteran 
city  editor  of  the  Frederick 
News,  was  honored  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  his  47 
years  on  the  Frederick  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  his  other  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  serving  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  and  as  a  city 
alderman. 


MPA  voted  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can,  Baltimore  bi-weekly  paper 
for  Negroes,  into  active  mem¬ 
bership. 


Newspaper  History 

Toronto 

A  second  volume  of  “A  His¬ 
tory  of  Canadian  Journalism” 
has  been  written  by  W.  A. 
Craick,  covering  the  story  of 
Canadian  newspapers  from  1909 
to  1969.  Available  from  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Avenue,  Toronto,  at  $6, 
the  book  deals  with  the  mergers 
and  amalgamations  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  and 
the  causes,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic,  which  led  to  the  drop  in 
total  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  now  serving  Canada. 


6  Books  Serialized 
For  Sunday  Reading 

Philadelphia 
“Six  Books  For  Six  Sundays” 

—  a  diversified  package  of  bonus 

—  began  in  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  Feb.  14. 

The  books  being  presented 
are: 

1.  Men  and  Atoms.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Laurence. 

2.  Guide  To  Better  Health.  By 
Harry  J.  Johnson,  M.D. 

3.  The  History  of  Baseball. 
By  Allison  Danzig  and  Joe 
Reichler. 

4.  The  Importance  of  Wear¬ 
ing  Clothes.  By  Lawrence 
Langner. 

5.  Act  One.  By  Moss  Hart. 

6.  Investing  in  American  In¬ 
dustries.  Edited  by  Lester 
V.  Plum. 

Retail  value  is  $41.40. 


Q]  First  with  . .  .  TWO  PAGE  MICROFILMING, 
a  revolutionary  development  that 
has  sharply  reduced  costs. 

First  with  . . .  LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE, 
which  provides  on  oversize 
picture  for  easier  reading. 

[U  First  with  . . .  MICRO-DATING, 
a  "plus”  feature  that  dates 
each  micro-page  BIG  for  quick  identification. 

[£]  First  with  .  . .  ARCHIVAL  STORAGE, 
on  a  large  scale, 
for  clients’  negative  film. 

[U  First  with  .  .  .  ONE  WAY  CARTON, 
that  makes  it  easy 

to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 

First  with  . . .  MICRO  CLIP, 
a  practical,  inexpensive  method  of 
microfilming  clip-files. 


PIONEERING  PAYS  OFF  IN  PERFORMANCE 


The  dramatic  "Firsts”  listed  above  have  all  been 
pioneered  by  Micro  Photo.  And  each  has  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  existing  pattern 
of  newspaper  microfilming.  Today  as  always, 
progressive  management  guards  an  enviable 
performance  record  .  .  .  that  has  helped  build  our 
customer  list  to  where  we  now  microfilm 
more  daily  newspapers  than  all  other 
commercial  services  combined! 

MICRO  PHOTO  INC 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 
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Dialogue 

(ContinuKl  from  page  14) 

Mr.  Cowles  .said  that  a  certain 
amount  of  turnover  is  a  “de¬ 
sirable  thiiiK.”  Employees  may 
not  know  where  they  want  to 
live  or  the  type  of  paper  they 
want  to  work  for.  This  gives 
them  the  opportunity  for  selec¬ 
tivity,  he  said. 

Mr.  Graham  said  his  news¬ 
paper  was  conscious  of  the  need 
for  specialization,  but  that  “we 
try  to  promote  generalization  as 
much  as  we  can.”  He  called  the 
newspaper  “the  last  place  for 
generalization  in  a  specialized 
world.” 

Mr.  Graham  said  one  problem 
which  seems  quite  general  in 
the  newspaper  business  is  that 
“we  are  still  frightened”  about 
spending  money  for  a  really  out¬ 
standing  article  or  writer.  He 
said  famous  writers  work  for 
magazines  and  some  superior 
newsmen  work  for  television 
networks.  He  said  some  of  the 
best  newspaper  reporters  in  the 
country  make  salaries  “well  be¬ 
low'  their  inferiors”  and  some 
TV  newsmen  can  only  afford  to 
w'ork  for  a  network. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  the  time  may 
have  to  come  when  a  higher 
percentage  of  a  newspaper’s 
budget  will  be  spent  on  really 
fine  people.  “Newspapers  should 
figure  out  a  way  to  pay  real 
good  salaries  to  really  fine  men,” 
he  said. 

E>^yi>i  May  Return 

Mr.  Cowles  predicted  that  the 
essayist  of  a  past  age  of  popu¬ 
larity  may  become  popular  again 
on  the  daily  new'spaper  of  some 
future  date.  This  would  be  some¬ 
one  who  is  not  a  journalist,  but 
who  is  knowledgeable  in  one 
field.  He  said  that  interpreta¬ 
tive  reporting  will  come  to  serve 
the  reader  somewhere  between 
the  editorial  page  and  the  news 
columns. 

During  the  general  question 
and  answ’er  period,  Mr.  Cowles 
said  he  would  like  to  see  pub¬ 
lishers  shift  away  from  running 
newspapers  like  a  business,  and 
run  them  more  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  His  major  concern,  he 
said,  w'as  that  the  philosophy 
of  materialism  was  taking  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Graham  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  Walter  Lipp- 
mann’s  theory  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  national  purpose  in  this 
country,  and  about  the  “bland” 
way  in  which  we’re  drifting.  He 
said  the  press  has  been  support¬ 
ing  this  trend. 

In  his  formal  address,  Mr. 
Graham  said  the  basic  assump¬ 
tions  of  our  press  still  come 
from  the  18th  Century  idea  that 
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if  truth  is  permitted  to  flourish, 
error  will  ultimately  be  routed. 

“We  know  in  our  hearts  that 
this  simple  truth  is  neither  sim¬ 
ple  nor  true,  yet  we  cling  to  it 
because  it  is  simple  and  because 
we  are  so  busy  with  other 
things,”  he  declared. 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
answers  nor  do  I  believe  we 
shall  get  much  enlightenment 
solely  from  inside  journalism 
and  journalism  schools.  But  if 
we  transfer  our  energies  from 
merely  tinkering  with  tech¬ 
niques  to  serious  consideration 
of  where  we  really  are  and  what 
we  really  are,  we  might  possibly 
emerge  with  a  press  less  stale 
and  less  disoriented  than  it  is 
today.  And  it  seems  to  me  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  the  years  of  our 
immediate  future,  mankind  may 
have  need  of  a  press  every  bit 
as  good  as  we  are  capable  of  re¬ 
creating.” 

Must  Destroy  Myth 

Mr.  Graham  said  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  pursue  the  discussion, 
“we  must  first  destroy  the  myth 
that  all  publishers  are  the  same 
—  that  all  are  stuffshirted,  illit¬ 
erate,  money-grabbing,  boorish 
obstacles  wno  stand  between  a 
beatific  working  press  and  a 
saintly  group  of  readers.” 

According  to  the  myth,  he 
.said,  all  or  almost  all  of  the 
sins  of  the  press  would  disap¬ 
pear  but  for  the  existence  of 
publishers. 

“It  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
myth  flourishes  when  one  looks 
at  the  swelling  ranks  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,”  he  continued.  “It  com¬ 
forts  almost  everyone.  Readers 
are  pleased  to  have  such  a  ready 
target  for  their  discontent.  Pro¬ 
fessors  find  the  myth  invaluable 
in  eliminating  the  need  for  more 
complicated  and  difficult  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  failures  and 
strengths  of  journalism.  Poli¬ 
ticians  could  hardly  live  without 
it  for  how  else  could  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  love  all  members  of  the 
working  press  while  simultane¬ 
ously  lamenting  their  output. 

“'To  editors  and  reporters  the 
myth  provides  an  invaluable 
sense  of  moral  superiority.  And 
finally  it  appeals  to  publishers 
themselves  because  it  does  vast¬ 
ly  simplify  their  lives,  and  in 
addition  an  exceptional  individ¬ 
ual  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
myth  seems  accurate  as  applied 
to  some  of  his  contemporaries  — 
especially  to  those  with  whom 
he  is  directly  competitive.” 

Defines  ‘Publisher’ 

Mr.  Graham  defined  “pub¬ 
lisher”  as  a  person  who  exer¬ 
cises  ultimate  control  over  all 
parts  of  a  newspaper,  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  final  respon¬ 
sibility  and  who  exercises  it  over 
the  whole  range  of  a  newspa¬ 


per’s  problems.  He  said  that 
in  this  sense  there  were  not  more 
than  500  publishers  in  the 
United  States. 

He  listed  “a  few  whom  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  people  would  put  in 
the  top  50  over  the  last  20 
years  or  so”: 

•  The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  an  “ob¬ 
vious  selection.” 

•  The  late  Capt.  Joseph  Pat¬ 
terson,  Mew  York  News,  the 
“only  creative  figure  in  mass 
newspapering  in  the  last  30 
years.” 

•  The  late  Eugene  Meyer, 
Washington  Post,  who  under¬ 
stood  “better  than  most  experi¬ 
enced  newspapermen,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  strong  editorial 
page.” 

•  Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  “who  provides 
Kentucky  with  a  literate  and 
decent  newspaper.” 

•  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Arkansas 
Gazette,  whose  quiet  courage 
and  strength  “reminded  all  of  us 
that  journalism  can  at  times  be 
a  worthy  calling.” 

•  John  Cowles,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  who  has  “shown  that  com¬ 
mercial  success  can  broaden  a 
paper’s  range  and  need  not 
stultify  it.” 

•  Harry  Grant,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  saved  his  paper 
from  absentee  ownership  by 
making  it  employee-owned  and 
“saw  to  it  that  the  Journal  mili- 
tantly  fought  the  late  Sen.  Jo¬ 
seph  McCarthy  on  his  home 
grounds.” 

•  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times,  the  “most  in¬ 
fluential  of  all  modem  publish¬ 
ers.  When  a  man  can  so  im¬ 
prove  the  world’s  best  newspa¬ 
per  for  25  years,  he  must  get  on 
my  list  of  outstanding  publish¬ 
ers  despite  his  modesty.” 

In  addition,  Mr.  Graham  listed 
Henry  Luce  of  Time-Life,  “who 
has  probably  been  the  second 
most  influential  publisher  of  our 
time,”  and  William  S.  Paley  of 
CBS  “who  in  the  chaotic  new 
field  of  radio  and  television  has 
managed  to  steer  a  remarkably 
straight  course  and  who  has 
gathered  together  a  singularly 
talented  group  of  journalists.” 

Doctoring  Is  Fashionable 

Speaking  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  difficulties  in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  strong  basic  foundation 
for  journalism,  Mr.  Graham  said 
that  perhaps  the  mistake  being 
made  is  that  we  are  placing  all 
our  hopes  in  whatever  doctoring 
is  fashionable  at  the  moment. 
He  said: 

“We  pursue  Dr.  (Rudolf) 
Flesch  who  has  a  cure-all  in 
short  sentences,  or  Dr.  (George) 
Gallup  who  shows  us  that  many 
people  will  choose  escape  over 
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even  mild  thinking,  or  Dr.  (A. 
C.)  Nielsen  and  Dr.  (Alfred) 
Politz  who  seem  tc<  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  everyone  has  aban¬ 
doned  all  work,  play  and  bodily 
functions  in  order  to  spend  26 
hours  a  day  perusing  the  vari¬ 
ous  media. 

“Those  of  us  in  journalism 
have  listened  to  thousands  of 
hours  of  discussion  of  such  tech¬ 
niques.  We  have  probably  not 
spent  one  hour  asking:  What 
are  we  doing?  Where  are  we 
going?  Our  most  passionate  en¬ 
ergies  are  expended  tinkering 
with  the  superstructure,  with 
none  left  over  for  contemplating 
the  foundation.” 

• 

Coal  Research 
Editor’s  Idea 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Three  days  after  the  CharUt- 
ton  Daily  Mail  proposed  the 
idea.  West  Virginia’s  legisla¬ 
ture  adopted  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  establishment  of  a  sci¬ 
entific  coal  research  council. 

Editor  J.  D.  Maurice,  winner 
of  the  1958  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
editorial  award,  composed  a 
four-part  series  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  West  Virginia’s  eco¬ 
nomic  travails  in  the  face  of 
booming  prosperity  in  some 
sections  and  depression  in 
others. 

He  laid  the  blame  on  poor 
planning  in  the  coal  industry, 
the  state’s  mainstay.  He  ad¬ 
vised  that  if  the  procedures  of 
other  industries  in  establishing 
departments  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  had  been  followed  by 
the  coal  business,  the  state  may 
not  have  been  faced  with  obso¬ 
lescence  and  unemployed  thou¬ 
sands  today  in  coal,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  it  has  the  most  to 
sell. 

Mr.  Maurice  recommended  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  state’s  first 
Scientific  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Uses  of  Coal  and  called  upon 
the  Governor  to  request  help 
from  leaders  in  the  chemical, 
metal  and  other  industries 
which,  through  research,  met 
the  challenge  and  overcama 
threatened  obsolescence. 

The  suggestion  prompted  im¬ 
mediate  favorable  comment 
from  the  Governor,  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  and  coal 
and  business  officials.  It  also  re¬ 
ceived  wide  attention  in  news¬ 
papers  and  publications  in  the 
state  and,  in  some  instances, 
editorials  were  reprinted  in 

The  result:  West  Virginia’s 
legislature  in  its  current  ses¬ 
sion  drafted  and  adopted  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  enabling  the 
Governor  to  appoint  a  Sciffl- 
tific  Advisory  (Council  on  the 
Uses,  of  Coal. 
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Smith  Has  Service 
For  Weekly  Papers 

By  Riiy  Erwin 

Al  Smith,  who  keeps  millions  fomia  and  the  Chicago  Academy 
saehing  with  his  historic  comic  of  Fine  Arts,  lives  in  Dallas, 
strip,  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  in  daily  Texas,  where  he  operates  an  ad- 
Mws'papers,  us  a  sideline  car-  vertising  cartoon  syndicate, 
rie*  on  a  full-scale  syndicate  The  cartoon  series  dealing 
offering  many  features  designed  with  church  subjects  was  origi- 
especially  for  weekly  newspa-  nally  done  only  for  his  own 
pen  church  at  his  pastor’s  request, 

Mr.  Smith  turns  out  the  Mutt-  after  the  latter  saw  one  of  his 
Jeff  hilarity  .sequence,  estab-  Saturday  Evening  Post  cartoons 
liihed  in  1907  by  Bud  Fisher,  on  a  Sunday  school  topic, 
for  Bell  S>'ndicate.  He  draws 

■Rural  Delivery,”  a  comic  strip  Initial  Idea 

designed  for  weekly  newspapers  looking  through  the  Editor 

for  his  OW71  syndicate.  Smith  ^  Publishix  International  Year 

,  Service,  (304  Hardenburgh  Ave.,  Book  eight  years  ago,  Al  Smith 

Demarest,  N.  J.)  Sales  are  noticed  a  listing  of  Negro  news- 

oandled  by  American  Press  Fea-  papers.  As  a  boy  he  had  been 

tores,  Stanton,  N.  J.  intrigued  by  minstrel  shows  and 

The  cartoonist  s  daughter,  drawn  a  character  he  called 

Dorothea,  is  general  manager  “Sambo.”  He  dug  out  these 

of  the  American  Press-Smith  drawings,  developed  a  weekly 

Service,  which  now  handles  30  “Sambo”  strip  and  queried  the 

features,  including  news  pic-  >Jegro  newspapers.  Fifteen  or 

tures,  12  comic  strips,  three  or  20  of  them  bought  it  and  he 

four  panels,  editorial  cartoons,  thus  began  his  Smith  Service. 

religious  features.  There  are  •  j 

neariv  500  weekly  newsuauers  queried  many 

5UU  newspapers  ^  j.  ^  weekly 

‘Church  Chuckles’  lipped  and  thick-witted  “Sam- 

■  „  „  .  .  r,  ,  o*'  racial  grounds  and 

Newest  Smith  Service  feature  dropped  it.  Later,  Mr.  Smith 

*1 u  dropped  the  idea,  too,  and  de- 

Chmkles,  by  Charles  Cart-  veloped  ‘‘Rural  Delivery”  with 
wright  Syndication  begins  white  characters,  two  of  which 
Much  1  with  one-or-two-column  ^re  somewhat  similar  to  Mutt 

and  Jeff  in  that  “Julius”  is  tall- 
thin  and  “Romeo”  is  short-stout. 
They  are  countiy  types,  of 
course,  not  city  slickers. 

Dorothea,  youngest  of  the 
Smith  daughters,  helped  her 
adoring  dad,  a  lovable  man 
marked  by  mild  manners  and 
modesty  (he  once  blushed  fur- 
ously  when  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  singled  out  “Mutt  and 
Jeff”  as  one  of  his  favorite 
comics),  to  mail  out  the  fea¬ 
tures.  A  crosswords  puzzle,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  and  six  strips 
were  added  to  the  list.  The 
Smiths  were  in  business.  Daugh- 
. .  and  so,  THIS  Sunday  I  have  Dorothea  became  general 

dKidad  to  preach  on  a  less  con-  manager. 

troversial  subject.  .  ^  o  • 

Group  Sales 

Mats.  Idea  for  the  panel  has  t  j-  -j  1  j. 

I)een  tested  successfully  in  350  Individual  features  are  made 

individual  church  papers.  An  “P  standard  and  tabloid  page 
optional  sermonette,  a  short  groups. 

P«agraph  that  may  be  used  or  syndicate  has  no  salesmen 
deleted,  follows  the  gag  line  selling  by  mail  is  diffi- 

onder  the  drawing.  1°  such  a  huge  field  as  the 

Mr.  Cartwright,  educated  at  multiple  thousands  of  weekly 
d>*  University  of  Southern  Cali-  newspapers,  most  of  which  com- 
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plain  they  lack  space  or  money 
for  syndicated  features.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  writers  and 
artists  on  the  usual  50-50  con- 
tractural  basis. 

Features  are  folksy,  friendly, 
family-type.  Some  of  them  are: 
“Off  Main  Street,”  a  strip  by 
Joe  Dennett;  “Deems,”  a  strip 
by  Tom  Oka;  “Sonny  South,”  a 
strip  by  Al  Sonders;  “Hossface 
Hank,”  a  strip  by  Frank  Thom¬ 
as;  “The  Living  Scriptures,”  a 
panel  by  Jack  Hamm;  “Nothing 
But  The  Truth,”  a  panel  by  Russ 
Arnold;  “Thelma,”  a  panel;  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  by  Frank  Evers; 
“This  Week  In  American  His¬ 
tory,”  an  editorial  feature  by 
William  Brodie;  “Uncle  Char¬ 
ley’s  ‘Epigrins’  ”,  an  editorial 
feature  by  the  Rev,  Charley 
Grant;  “Those  Were  the  Days,” 
a  strip  by  Art  Beeman. 

The  features  may  be  bought 
by  the  page,  half  page  or  quar¬ 
ter  page. 

m  *  m 

BOOK  MARKS 

A  new  business  books  column 
has  been  established  by  John  D, 
Paulus  under  title  of  “Book 
Marks.”  Mr.  Paulus’  regular  fic- 
tion-and-general  column,  origi¬ 
nally  started  in  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  is  now  published 
in  78  newspapers.  (Mid-Conti¬ 
nent  Feature  Syndicate,  Box 
1662,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.). 

*  «  « 

TOO  MANY  GHOSTS 

Paul  Galileo’s  best-selling 
novel,  “Too  Many  Ghosts,”  will 
be  serialized  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  beginning  April  4. 
It  will  be  available  in  36  in¬ 
stallments,  the  first  six  illus¬ 
trated. 

(See  page  62  for  more  Syndi¬ 
cate  news). 


Syndicate 
^  entences 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiftim 

— Another  columnist  is  going 
into  television  as  a  sideline. 
Robert  Peterson,  whose  “Life 
Begins  at  Forty”  column  is  syn- 
dicatt'd  by  King  Features  and 
appears  in  the  Xew  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  completed  a  30- 
minute  pilot  film  bearing  his 
column  title.  It’s  believed  to  be 
the  first  TV  show  on  the  theme 
of  “getting  more  fun  out  of  the 
years  ahead.”  The  pilot  film  con¬ 
sists  of  five-minute  interviews 
with  a  newspaperman  of  81  who 
has  launched  a  new  magazine, 
a  retired  teacher  of  83  who  took 
a  trip  around  the  world,  a  wom¬ 
an  of  7.5  who  has  a  new  career 
of  impersonating  Beethoven  on 
a  lecture  circuit,  a  retired  in¬ 
surance  man  of  69  who  adds 
$200  a  month  to  his  income 
through  a  profitable  hobby. 

— Mrs.  Ben  Roth,  fortunately, 
had  years  of  syndicate  experi¬ 
ence  with  her  late  husband  and 
will  be  able  to  carry  forward 
the  new  Ben  Roth  Syndicate  and 
older  Ben  Roth  Agency  (8  Long¬ 
view  Drive,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.) 
with  her  partner  and  brother-in- 
law,  Irving  Roth.  Mrs.  Roth 
leaves  soon  for  Europe  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Agency’s  sale 
of  foreign  rights  to  American 
cartoonists’  work. 


— On  March  10  that  well- 
known  comic  character  “Smokey 
Stover”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate)  will  be 
25  years  old.  “After  years  of 
free-lancing  and  doing  firemen 
gags,  I  lit  on  a  surefire  charac¬ 
ter  named  Smokey,”  recalls  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Holman.  “In  1935, 
Capt.  Pattersom,  late  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News,  hired 
me  to  do  a  Sunday  page.  I 
thought  of  Smokey  and  a  smok¬ 
ing  stove  and  Smokey  Stover 
evolved.”  Bill  sometimes  inserts 
in  a  strip  a  sign  with  the  myste¬ 
rious  device  “Notary  Sojac,” 
which  merely  means  “Merry 
Christmas”  in  Gaelic.  On  a  trip 
to  entertain  U.  S.  servicemen  in 
Europe,  Bill’s  pilot  over  the 
North  Atlantic  talked  by  radio 
to  a  Norwegian  weather  ship 
right  below  the  plane  and  men¬ 
tioned  Bill  was  aboard.  The  ship 
radioed  back,  “Ask  that  crazy 
guy  what  Notary  Sojac  means.” 

— Cartoonist  Allen  Saunders 
(“Mary  Worth’O  is  author  of  a 
booklet  “A  Career  for  Your 
Child  in  the  Comics,”  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  (260  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  16). 


SYNDICATES 

Syndicate  Service 
Splendored  Thing 


Newspaper  syndicates  often 
perform  many  splendored  pro¬ 
motional  services  for  client 
newspapers. 

E.xcellent  example: 

The  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News  asked  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  help  it  prepare  and  print 
a  localiz^  12-page,  4-color 
tabloid  comics  section  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  all  subscribers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  its 
handsome  new  $450,000  field- 
stone-and-brick  plant. 

King  turned  the  assignment 
over  to  its  comics  editor.  Sylvan 
Byck.  The  newspaper  was  asked 
to  provide  the  script  in  order  to 
insure  that  it  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  accurately  localized. 
The  newspaper  editors  selected 
“Blondie”  and  “Dagwood”  as 
the  comics  characters  they 
wished  to  use  for  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  of  the  new  Lebanon 
Daily  News  Building. 

Drawings  From  Photos 

Mr.  Byck  had  the  newspaper 
send  along  photographs  of  the 
building,  publisher,  principal 
editors,  the  six-unit,  full-color 
Scott  press,  the  mail  room  and 
so  on. 

Type  for  the  balloons  was  set 
in  the  Lebanon  composing  room 
and  proofs  of  it  were  pasted  in 
on  the  artist’s  drawings,  to  keep 
costs  as  low  as  possible.  The 
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drawings  then  were  submitted 
to  the  newspaper  to  make  sure 
they  were  accurate  in  detail  and 
acceptable  in  general  concept. 
One  of  cartoonist  Chic  Young’s 
assistant  artists  made  the  draw¬ 
ings. 

King  Features  Syndicate  made 
the  plates  and  printed  .the  sec¬ 
tion  in  its  own  color  plant.  The 
work  was  done  on  a  cost  basis 
as  a  typical  service  to  clients 
without  profit.  It  was  explained 
that  often  newspapers,  on  a  sig¬ 
nificant  anniversary,  request  and 
receive  special  panel  drawings 
by  cartoonists  whose  work  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newspaper. 

Front  Page 

The  front  page  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  section  bore  the  title  “Your 
Trip  to  NEWSPAPERLAND— 
A  visit  to  the  New  Lebanon 
Daily  News  Building.’’  The  lower 
half  of  the  page  was  devoted  to 
a  drawing  of  the  building.  The 
script  carried  the  visitors 
through  every  department  with 
a  drawing  of  the  real  editor  or 
department  chief  in  his  appro¬ 
priate  department.  Teletype  and 
photo  facsimile  machines  were 
shown  in  action.  Five  types  of 
cameras  used  by  the  newspaper 
were  drawn  (made  from  sub¬ 
mitted  photos)  and  printed,  plus 
explanatory  captions.  A  full- 
page  drawing  showed  the  press 
and  another  half  page  illustrated 
by  a  diagram  how  the  paner 
feeds  through  the  press.  The 
advertising  manager  explained 
how  the  newspaper  aids  the  re¬ 
tail  merchant  in  selling  goods 
in  Lebanon. 

The  top  half  of  the  last  page 
was  devoted  to  a  “Did  You 
Know?”  feature  with  startling 
statistics  about  the  ink  and 
newsprint  used  by  the  Lebanon 
Daily  News.  The  lower  half  was 
devoted  to  a  drawing  and  mes¬ 
sage  of  Publisher  Henry  L. 
Wilder  over  a  reproduction  of 
his  signature.  Mr.  Wilder  pro¬ 
claimed: 

“With  larger  and  better  fa¬ 
cilities,  greater  room  for  expan¬ 
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sion,  and  a  better  location  for 
speedier  distribution  of  papers, 
the  News  will  serve  you,  the 
reader,  more  completely,  more 
efficiently,  more  reliably,  and 
faster  than  ever  before  pos¬ 
sible.” 

«  *  « 

SPRING  MOTORING 

Newspapers  issuing  a  Spring¬ 
time  automobile  section  are 
offered  a  new  packet  of  12  spe¬ 
cial  articles  on  varied  motoring 
topics  by  the  Russell  Service, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.  Articles 
run  750  words  each  and  are  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  give  variety 
to  an  auto  section  but  to  save 
editorial  time  as  well. 

Available  also  is  Frederick 
C.  Russell’s  annual  2,000-word 
commentary  on  the  mechanical 
innovations  and  trends  of  the 
new  cars. 

*  «  « 

.SERI.4LS  BECOME  BOOK.S 

Books  often  are  condensed  in¬ 
to  serial  form  for  syndication. 
Not  so  often  do  syndicated 
serials  grow  into  books.  But  that 
is  what  happened  in  the  cases 
of  two  of  five  books  written  by 
Gordon  Langley  Hall  for  his 
own  news  service  and  syndicate 
(12  W.  10th  St.,  New  York  11). 

“Me  Papoose  Sitter”  was 
picked  up  by  a  book  publisher 
after  appearing  in  a  series  in 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler 
and  then  was  sold  to  the  movies 
and  in  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Hall’s  current  book,  (in  its  third 
printing)  “Princess  Margaret” 
(Macrae  Smith  Co.)  began  in 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram, 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist 
and  New  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Hall 
now  offers  both  books  in  12-part 
series  to  newspapers  plus  photo¬ 
graphs. 

«  «  « 

James  N.  McArdle, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

James  Nivison  (Jim)  Mc¬ 
Ardle,  61,  syndicated  cartoonist, 
died  Feb.  11. 

He  originated  “Dr.  Bobbs”  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  it  was 
syndicated  from  1940  to  1952. 
In  the  latter  year  he  created  the 
historical  strip,  “Davy  Crockett, 
Frontiersman”  and  it  was  syn¬ 
dicated  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and 
25  other  countries  by  Columbia 
Features,  Inc.,  until  a  year  ago 
and  is  still  offered  in  foreigpi 
countries. 

Mr.  McArdle  was  educated  at 
.  Fordham  University,  Art  Stud- 
:  ents  League  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Illus¬ 
trators,  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  and  the  Artists  and 
I  Writers. 

I  *  *  * 

(See  page  61  for  more  Syndi¬ 
cate  news). 
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David  Horowih  (I)  and  Dag  Han. 
mankjold — D.H.  and  D.H.— af  , 
United  Nations  reception. 


UN  Is  Covered 
By  Horowitz 
For  Jewish  Press 

David  Horowitz,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  United  Nations  almost 
since  its  inception,  is  a  familiar ' 
figure  among  delegates  and 
newsmen  at  the  world  organia- 
tion’s  headquarters. 

Since  1954  he  has  been  special 
correspondent  at  the  UN  for 
the  American  A.ssociation  of 
English- Jewish  Newspapers,  a 
Jewish  wire  service  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  American  Jewish 
Press,  a  feature  and  news  syn¬ 
dicate  service. 

35  Newspapers 

“Behind  the  Scenes  at  the 
United  Nations,”  Mr.  Horowiti' 
column,  appears  in  35  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.  S.,  Caiuda 
Italy,  South  Africa  and  Israel. 
It  appears  in  Heruth  daily  in 
the  latter  country.  It  is  tram- 
lated  into  several  languages,  in¬ 
cluding  Italian  and  Hebrew. 

David  Horowitz  was  born  in 
Malmo,  Sweden,  near  the  farm 
of  UN  Secretary-General  Da* 
Hammarskjold.  (See  accompany¬ 
ing  photo). 

The  syndicated  columnist  u 
serving  in  1960  on  the  Ex«n- 
tive  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Foreign  Press  As^  ^ 
ciation  (FPA)  also  honor^  hi» 
this  year  by  naming  him  an 
Executive  Committee  member 
and  press  secretary. 

Associates  say  Mr.  Horowiti 
popularity  at  the  UN  stems 
largfely  from  his  one-world  oub 
look  and  from  the  fact  that  in 
1957  he  was  instrumental  in  cr^ 
ating  the  UN  Correspondents 
Circle,  a  newsmen’s  fellow^P 
representing  the  various  regions 
of  the  world.  Monthly  meetings 
alternate  among  the  homes  of 
correspondents.  This  means  fw 
closer  imderstanding  among  UN 
correspondents  was  highly 
praised  in  a  letter  from  th* 
Secretary-General. 

(LISHER  for  February  20,  19« 
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'  My  Son  John” 

...opens  doors  for  circulation! 

A  new  cartoon  strip,  with  a  heart-winning  hero ...  a  boy  bright  as 
his  britches,  full  of  bounce  and  busyness . . .  never  deliberately  bad,  but 
sometimes  bubbling  over  from  sheer  exuberance! 

Millions  of  newspaper  readers  will  love  this  lovable  tyke ...  a  natural 
circulation  door-opener— you’ll  want  a  preview  of  the  proofs!  Starts 
April  4,  six  days  a  week,  available  in  five  and  four  column  size.  For 
full  information,  phone,  wire,  or  write— today! 


Bill  HOEST... cartoonist,  age  34, 
has  five  kids  of  his  own,  from  1  to  10 
—can't  run  out  of  ideas  or  inspiration! 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


graphs  to  Buenos  Aires.  Fall 
/fee’s  Tour  weather,  cool  mountainous  cli¬ 

mate. 

{Continued  from  page  9)  February  29.  Propeller  craft  to 

.  - Santiago,  Chile.  Carrera  Hotel.  Astociated  Press 

Chilean  government  will  have  Marvin  Arrows 

aboard  the  press  plane  —  must  plane  for  shipment  of  radio  j.  $.  Bradshaw 

be  limited  to  20  pounds  per  pas-  photos  and  film  back  to  Buenos  Hettry  Burroug 

senger.  Pan  American  Airways  Aires.  If  interference  makes 
oflScials  will  again  aid  in  helping  voice  transmission  difficult,  U^dod  Press  Inh 
all  news  personnel  to  arrange  tapes  may  be  flown  out  as  a  Steward  Hens! 
for  shipment  by  air  freight  of  backstop.  1,538  pesos  per  dollar.  Mernman  Smr 

any  purchases  made  abroad.  March  2.  Propeller  flight  to  Stanley  TreticI 

9.  A  reference  library  will  Montevideo,  Uruguary.  Victoria 
again  be  furnished  on  the  press  Palace  Hotel.  Warm  and  spring- 
plane  carrying  vital  statistics  on  like.  Twelve-and-a-half  pesos  Robert  Pierpo 
the  country  to  be  visited.  Brief-  per  dollar.  Bruce  Hoertel 

ing  sheets  and  credentials  for  \  Propeller  flight 

the  next  country  will  also  be 

:::  Aires.  Transfer  to  jet  planes  Ray  Scherer 


ACCREDITED  FOR  EISENHOWER  TRIP 


ing  sheets  and  credentials  for 
the  next  country  will  also  be 
furnished  each  passenger  in 


Marvin  Arrowsmith 
J.  S.  Bradshaw 
Henry  Burroughs 

United  Press  International 
Steward  Hensley 
Merriman  Smith 
Maurice  Johnson 
Stanley  Treticic 


Robert  Pierpoint 
Bruce  Hoertel 
Andrew  Willoner 


Ray  Scherer 
Russell  Tornabene 
Bradford  Kress 
John  Langenegger 

ABC 

John  Edwards 


flight.  The  reference  library,  in  ™  -  I^amey  Air  ^11  Wbene 

the  rear  loimge  of  tlm  plane,  Puerto  Rico.  Bradford  Kress 

will  be  able  to  give  correspond-  President  hopes  to  John  Langenegger 

ents  biographical  data  and  j  i  j  u 

source  material  weekend  resting  be-  aBC 

fore  returning  to  Washington  Edwards 

Local  Conditions  on  March  6.  At  Ramey  there 

will  be  seven  teletype  circuits,  New  York  Times 
Mr.  Hagerty  lists  the  tenta-  being  installed  by  RCA.  For  Felix  Belair 
tive  itinerary  and  arrangements  ^ 

at  the  various  stops  as  follows:  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Februanr  22  —  Jet  flight  to  James  Warner 

^mey  Air  Force  Base  m  P^rto  provisions  for  radio  Wall  Street  Journal 

Rico  with  brief  stop  at  Inter-  pj^^g  ^g  whether  the  Alan  Otten 

national  Airport  in  San  Juan,  president  will  make  a  return 
Benitez  Hall,  ^ney  Air  Force  g^g  g^^  ^j^ggg  Time  Magaxine 

Base  Bachelor  Officers  Quarters  l^g^  ^j^^g  ^  ^g^.^  ^g^  Jerry  Hannifin 

Good  circuits  for  press  copy  and  ^j^g 

broadcasts.  No  facilities  for  '  Life  Magazine 

press  photos  or  shipments  of  Special  Facilities  in  New  (^pital  Norman  Ritter 
film  back  to  New  York.  Warm  ^  ,  .  . .  .  Edward  Clark 


Jerry  Hannifin 

Life  Magazine 
Norman  Ritter 
Edward  Clark 


weather.  Light  spring  clothing. 
February  23.  By  jet  to  Bra- 


One  of  the  major  problems  in 

fast  transmission  on  the  trip,  U'>if®<l  States  Information  Agency 


silia,  the  new  capital  set  in  the  isola- 

upland  savannahs  of  Brazil’s  in-  Brasilia.  This  spanking 

terior.  New  government  apart-  capital,  where  workmen  are 


Kermit  Brown 

Paul  Garvey 

Antonio  Jimenez 

Norman  Alley,  MGM  (for  USIA) 

Jack  Lartz 


ments,  never  occupied  before.  completing  government 

Hot  by  day,  cool  by  night.  buildings  for  the  official  trans- 
February  24.  Jet  to  Rio  de  federal  offices  April  Hearst  Newspapers 

Janeiro,  Brazil.  Copacobana  still  presents  headaches  in  Robert  Considine 
Palace  on  oceanside  Copacobana  transmission  facilities.  Post-Dispa 

Strip.  Good  facilities.  Warm,  To  help  meet  these,  American  ‘  .  ,  ,  „  ^ 


Strip.  Good  facilities.  Warm,  To  help  meet  these,  American 
springlike  weather.  250  cruzei-  Telephone  and  Telegraph  is 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Richard  Dudman 


ros  per  dollar. 


loaning  25,000  pounds  of  equip-  Reuters 
February  25.  Propeller  craft  ment  worth  half  a  million  dol-  j^hn  Heffernan 
to  Sao  Paulo  for  luncheon  en-  lars.  It  will  be  flown  down  here 
gagement  in  Brazil's  industrial  from  New  York  with  the  Bra-  Baltimore  Sun 
center.  Press  facilities  at  USIA  zilion  government  paying  trans-  William  Knighton 
Headquarters.  Hot  steaming  portation  charges.  The  use  of  vY^, Kington  Post 
weather,  similar  to  Washington  16  radio  channels  to  Rio  oper-  ^  w 


summer.  Lightweight  summer  ated  by  the  government  will  be 


Murray  Marder 


clothing. 


turned  over  for  transmission  of  Voice  of  America 


February  25.  Propeller  craft  wire  and  radio  photos.  Film  and  William  McCrory 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  formal  eve-  wire  photos  will  also  be  flown 
ning  dinner.  by  two  planes  the  660  miles  back  Newsweek  Magazine 

February  26.  Jet  flight  to  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  flight  Harry  Murkland 
Buenos  Aires.  Plaza  Hotel.  Good  after  the  President’s  aimyal  and 
facilities  and  no  trouble  antici-  a  second  following  a  public  cere- 


facilities  and  no  trouble  antici¬ 


pated.  Films  will  be  shipped  to  mony  at  the  future  capital.  Marion  Trikosko 

New  York  100  pesos  per  dollar.  Shots  required  on  this  trip, 

February  27  or  28.  Propeller  he  says,  will  be  small  pox  (with-  Telenows 
craft  to  Bariloche,  Andes  high  i"  the  last  three  years),  tetanus  Alvey  Murray 
altitude  resort  city  1,000  miles  and  typhus  (four  years),  and  Harold  Lon 
southwest  of  Buenos  Aires.  Yellow  Fever  (within  the  last  Movlefono 
Llayo  Llayo  Hotel.  International  years.  Raymond  Ziesse 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  equip-  While  no  display  of  anti- 
ment  will  be  used,  supplemented  American  sentiments  as  met  WRUL 

by  transmission  equipment  of  Vice  President  Nixon  last  year  Worldwide  Broadcasting  System 
the  Argentine  Gendarmerie.  The  is  expected  in  the  four  friendly  Guillermo  Caram 
Argentine  government  will  sup-  nations  the  President  will  visit, 
ply  a  plane  to  fly  film  and  photo-  security  will  be  tightened  up. 


Raymond  Ziesse 


Guillermo  Caram 


British  Broadcasting  Cirporatiea 
Dan  Counihan 

Watertown  Daily  Times 
Alan  Emory 

Copley  Press 
William  Giandoni 

KLTQ,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Gilbert  Galen 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Robert  Hartmann 

Australian  Newspapers  Service 
Randall  Heymanson 

Agence  France  Presse 
Jean  LaGrange 
Anita  von  Kahler 

Vision  Magazine 
William  MacLeish 

Houston  Post 
James  Mathis 

London  Daily  Express 
Mark  Ross 

Knight  Newspapers 
Al  Neuharth 

New  York  Daily  News 
Michael  O'Neill 

KWTV,  Oklahoma  City 
Bruce  Palmer 

MGM 

Lewis  Cass  (cameraman) 

Ridder  Publications 
Walter  Ridder 

The  Review  Corporation 
(Connecticut  papers) 

Richard  Robertson 

Chicago  Sun  Times 
Thomas  Ross 

Le  Rgaro 
Leo  Sauvage 

WJR-Detroit,  News  Associates 
William  Sheehan 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Alvin  Silverman 

KGEt 

Marvin  Steffins,  Jr. 

Seri  pps- Howard 
Henry  Taylor 

London  Daily  Telegraph 
Edwin  Tetlow 

Chicago  Tribune 
Philip  Warden 

TECHNICIANS: 

Joseph  Gancie,  American 
Cable  and  Radio 
Edward  Grunberg,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America 
Communications 
Carroll  Linkins,  Western  Uiiioa 
Cleveland  Ryan,  lighting 
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papers  Fight 
Bill  to  Name 
Strike  Help 

Boston 

A  bill  to  I  t  quire  disclosure  of 
tbe  identity  of  “strike  breakers” 
imported  from  out  of  state  ran 
into  opposition  from  newspaper 
poblishers  at  a  lepislative  hear¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

The  State  Council  AFL-CIO 

sponsored  the  bill  and  its 
spokesmen  said  “goons  and  gun¬ 
men”  had  l>oen  hired  to  break 
strikes  in  several  Massachusetts 
newspapers. 

Robert  K.  Iximas,  a  printer 
on  strike  from  the  Worcester 
Telegram  nml  Gazette  for  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years,  said 
“strike  breakers”  at  that  paper 
carried  guns  and  knives. 

William  B.  Parry  of  the 
Massachusetts  Newspaper  In¬ 
formation  Sendee  said  the  bill 
would  penalize  a  business  owmer 
whether  a  strike  was  legal  or 
illegal. 

Mr.  Parry,  whose  organiza¬ 
tion  represents  40  daily  papers 
outside  Boston  and  44  weeklies, 
said  he  will  submit  a  brief 
questioning  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  measure. 

Francis  J.  Vaas,  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts 
Counsel,  said  the  law  is  not 
needed,  that  there  now  is  ample 
protection  against  strike  vio- 


Stauffer,  Once  Emporia  Cub, 
Receives  W.  A.  White  Award 


Lawrence,  Kas. 

O.  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka  editor 
and  publisher,  liecame  the  sev¬ 
enth  recipient  of  the  William 
Allen  White  award  for  journal¬ 
istic  merit,  Feb.  10. 

Mr.  Stauffer  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  and  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  and  president  of  the 
Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.  and 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  Mr.  White's  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Announcement  of  the  honor, 
given  to  a  “Kansas  newspaper¬ 
man  who  exemplifies  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  ideals  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  in  service  to  his 
profession  and  community”  was 
made  by  Rolla  A.  Clymer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  El  Dorado  Times,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  White  Founda¬ 
tion  trustees  on  the  late  Em¬ 
poria  editor’s  birthday. 

Mr.  Clymer  said  Mr.  Stauffer 
“possesses  as  clear  and  unwav¬ 
ering  a  concept  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  ideal  which  was  planted  in 
his  youthful  heart  by  William 
Allen  White,  as  any  of  his  com¬ 
peers  in  the  high  editorial  posts 
of  journalism  —  and  he  has  not 
departed  from  it.” 

In  receiving  the  award,  Mr. 
Stauffer  said:  “I  do  so  in  the 
spirit  that  it  is  not  just  myself 
who  is  being  honored  but  rather 


the  members  of  our  various 
staffs  which  have  made  possible 
whatever  newspaper  results  or 
distinctions  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve.” 

“Looking  into  my  crystal 
ball,”  he  said,  “I  see  newspapers 
getting  better.  I  see  more  ob¬ 
jective  and  more  interpretive  re¬ 
porting.  I  can  see  where  no  other 
agency  has  the  trained  staff  to 
report  the  diversified  activities 
of  our  social  system. 

“Our  newspapers,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  must  adhere  to  the 
law  of  life:  Change,  adapt  or 
die.  .  .  .  The  newspaper  must 
continue  to  inform  more  fully 
than  ever  before.  It  must  re¬ 
main  sprightly  and  interesting. 
...  It  must  be  scrupulously  fair 
and  honest;  be  alert  24  hours 
a  day  to  see  that  the  weak  and 
the  helpless  get  fair  treatment 
and  an  opportunity  to  advance; 
be  vigilant  always  in  helping 
right  wrongs;  be  courageous.” 

Mr.  Stauffer  is  a  native  of 
Hope,  Kas.  With  Mr.  White’s 
encouragement  he  went  to  Kan¬ 
sas  University  and  after  two 
years  he  left  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  In 
1915  he  bought  the  Peabody 
Herald.  That  year  he  also  went 
into  the  oil  business.  Then,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1924,  he  acquired 
several  more  newspaper  prop¬ 


Oscar  S.  Stauffer 


erties,  eventually  buying  the 
Capper  empire  in  1957.  The 
Stauffer  interests  today  employ 
2,250  persons. 

• 

Media  Chief  Name<l 
Treasurer,  Partner 

San  Francisco 
Martel  Scroggin,  media  direc¬ 
tor  and  account  executive  at 
Allen,  de  St.  Maurice  &  Spitz, 
has  been  appointed  treasurer, 
and  elected  a  partner  in  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Scroggin  was  an  account 
executive  at  BBDO,  where  he 
worked  on  the  P.  G.  &  E.,  U.  S. 
Steel,  and  Northrup  King  ac¬ 
counts.  He  has  been  with  ADS 
since  its  organization,  over  two 
years  ago. 


lace. 

Also  appearing  in  opposition 
were  spokesmen  for  the  Retail 
Trade  Board,  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Taxpayers  Asso¬ 
ciations,  General  Electric  Co. 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Typographical  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  testified  strike  break¬ 
ers  were  used  in  Worcester, 
Haverhill  and  Beverly  and  they 
earned  as  much  as  $625  weekly. 
This  cost,  said  Ralnh  Woodcock 
of  the  Haverhill  ITU  local,  was 
financed  by  strike  insurance. 

Mr.  Parry  said  the  Beverly 
paper  had  no  strike  insurance 
hot  conceded  Haverhill  did.  And 
he  added  that  the  ITU  itself 
pays  strike  insurance  in  grant¬ 
ing  benefits  to  its  striking  mem¬ 
bers. 

Robert  M.  Segal,  AFL-CIO 
counsel,  identified  Bloor  Schlep- 
P«y,  an  Indiana  lawyer,  as  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  for  newspaper  strike 
breakers. 


Powpll  to  St.  Croix 

Robert  R.  Powell,  formerly 
*ith  Price  Bros.  Sales  Corp.  and 
Gmt  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  St.  Croix  Paper  Co. 


"FUNDAMENTALISTS”  with  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  .  .  . 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS 

believe  in  evangelism — as  one  phase  of  Christian 
responsibility.  In  medicine,  education,  research, 

welfare  they  work,  too,  for  a  better  world. 


The  Christian  goal — to  make  man  whole:  mentally,  physically,  spiritually. 


FREE—  l28-pa9*,  lhumb-!ndM*d,  l•«th•r•He-bound, 

background  refarenca  voluma  on  tha 
Savanth-day  Advantiif  Church. 

\^RITE~~Advanfist  Public  Ralations  Offica 

Washington  12,  D.C. — RAndolph  3-0800 
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Paaragraphs 
Explode  on 
Front  Page 


NBC’s  censors  set  off  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  newspaper  type  the 
past  week  by  pulling  the  chain 
on  one  of  Jack  Paar’s  water 
closet  jokes. 

In  the  New  York  papers, 
which  played  Paar’s  walkout 
from  the  “Tonight”  show  much 
heavier  than  papers  elsewhere, 
General  deGaulle  got  less  equal 
treatment  for  his  “Hurrah  for 
France”  after  the  explosion  of 
France’s  first  A-bomb  in  the 
Sahara  Desert. 

Jack  Paar’s  tearful  departure 
during  a  taping  period  which 
Marie  Torre  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  described  as  “a  tense  mo¬ 
ment  of  drama  more  electric 
than  anything  television  has 
ever  seen”  resulted  in  getting 
into  print  the  full  text  and  sev¬ 
eral  condensed  versions  of  the 
funny  (?)  story  he  couldn’t  tell 
on  the  air. 

'The  incident  was  frontpaged 
on  the  New  York  Times  one  day. 

Was  it  all  a  big  publicity 
blowup?  The  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  played  it  that  way,  a  Feb. 
12  banner  line  reading:  “Paar 
Walkout  a  Phony?”  And  when 
announcement  of  the  purging 
came  from  Boca  Raton  on  Feb. 
16  the  Scripps-Howard  paper 
headlined:  “Surprise!  Paar 
Back  March  7.” 

NBC  spokesmen  scoffed  at  the 
publicity  plot,  asking  why  “To¬ 
night”  —  sold  out  with  $10  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  sponsors  —  needed 
that  kind  of  buildup. 

As  part  of  his  walkoff  act, 
the  midnight  buffoon  let  go  with 
a  tirade  against  the  Hearst 
press,  charging  the  Joumal- 
American,  in  particular,  was 
persecuting  him  in  columns 
written  by  Jack  O’Brian,  George 
Sokolsky  and  Dorothy  Kilgallen. 
He  accused  the  Hearst  papers 
of  being  hypocritical  in  blasting 
him  while  playing  up,  with  red 
headlines,  the  sex  angles  of  the 
Finch  murder  trial. 

The  Journal- American’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  and 
managing  editor,  Sam  Day,  said 
they  had  no  comment  about  the 
comedian’s  accusations.  The 
Joumal-American,  they  pointed 
out,  had  told  the  Paar  story 
fully. 

On  Feb.  11  the  J-A  had  a 
three-column  page  one  play  on 
“Jack  Paar’s  Bad  Gag  Knocks 
Show  Off  Air”  and  on  Feb.  12 


MOVES  UP — Wesley  Rrst,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1950,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Now  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  succeeding  Richard  Starnes, 
who  is  now  doing  a  daily  column. 


it  had  a  96-point  banner,  “Paar 
Quits  for  ‘Long  Rest’.”  The  Feb. 
13  story  told  of  “peace”  terms; 
Feb.  14  said  Paar’s  trip  was 
off  and  he  was  softening  on 
NBC;  Feb.  15  he  was  off  the 
front  page;  Feb.  16  Paar  came 
back  with  headline:  “Paar  Re¬ 
turns  to  Show  March  7.” 

From  his  Florida  retreat, 
after  the  agreement  to  g;o  back 
to  work,  Mr.  Paar  blamed  the 
press,  in  part,  for  the  confusion 
which  had  caused  him  to  appar¬ 
ently  quit  a  $4,200  a  week  job. 

By  Feb.  17  he  was  relegated 
to  the  TV  columns. 


Morse  To  Seek 
Strike  Inquiry 

Washington 

Following  up  his  recent  21- 
page  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  the  Portland  news¬ 
paper  *  strike,  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  (Oregon  Democrat)  this 
week  said  he  was  offering  a  res¬ 
olution  to  authorize  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  to  look  into 
“strike  insurance”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Another  phase  of  his  proposed 
inquiry.  Senator  Morse  said, 
would  cover  the  importation  of 
strikebreakers  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Joximal 
which  have  been  publishing  joint 
editions  since  stereotypers 
walked  out  last  Nov.  10. 

Senator  Morse  said  in  the 
Senate  that  details  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  insurance  arrangement 
are  carefully  concealed  and  he 
charged  that  the  Newhouse  Or¬ 
ganization  which  publishes  the 
Oregonian  “had  to  go  up  to  Can¬ 
ada”  to  arrange  a  “new  type  of 
program.” 


1948  —  The  University 

Inland’s  75  Wisconsin  school  of  JoumaUi, 

originated  the  Inland  Local  Got. 
(Continued  from  page  11)  emment  News  Contest.  Urt 

- land  Circulation  Committee, 

Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News,  beaded  by  Byron  C.  Vedder, 

headed  a  new  committee  to  study  Cnampaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Coar- 

the  problem  of  newspaper-chain  developed  tht?  Newspaper- 

store  relations.  Award  plan. 

1932  —  A  committee  includ-  1951  —  The  Inland  described 
ing  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  “a  serious  and  inwarranted 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item,  Donald  interference  with  the  flow  of  in- 
L.  Breed,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour-  formation  to  the  iieople,”  the 
nal-Standard  and  A.  M.  Clapp.  President’s  executive  order 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald  presented  which  extended  to  the  civiliaa 
a  Readership  Survey  Manual,  agencies  of  the  government  the 
Secretary,  Wil  V.  Tufford  died  authority,  previously  given  the 
and  the  Inland  office  was  moved  Defense  department,  to  classify 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  John  news  as  secret. 

L.  Meyer  became  secretary.  1955  —  Vigorous  and  re- 

peated  Inland  opposition  to  the 
NR.\  Code  Days  so-called  “junk  mail”  regulatk* 

1933  —  The  National  Indus-  issued  by  the  Post  Office  finally 
trial  Recovery  Act,  which  in-  contributed  to  its  repeal. 

eluded  a  newspaper  licensing  Newsprint  Surrey 

provision,  met  opposition  from 

the  Inland  and  other  newspaper  1956  —  The  newsprint  supply 
associations.  outlook  for  daily  newspapers  in 

1936  —  The  Flint  (Mich.)  12  midwest  states  was  surveyed. 
Journal's  contracts  and  methods  Information  was  supplied  by 
were  publicized  as  a  pattern  470  dailies  and  over  $40,000  con- 
for  establishing  sound  Little  tributed  by  the  newspapers  and 
Merchant  systems.  manufacturers  to  finance  the 

1938  —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  project, 
chapter  of  the  Medill  School  1957  —  Inland  members  re- 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  ceived  an  invitation  to  nominate 
originated  what  is  now  the  In-  annually  promising  higdi  school 
land’s  oldest  contest  —  news  seniors  in  their  communities  for 


NR.\  Code  Davs 


’Newsprint  Survey 

1956  —  ’The  newsprint  supply 
outlook  for  daily  newspapers  in 
12  midwest  states  w'as  surveyed. 


manufacturers  to  finance  the 


photography. 

Better  Chain  .Store  Relations 


four-year  McCormick  scholar¬ 
ships  available  at  Medill  School 
of  Journalism. 

1958  —  The  Inland  Memben’ 


1939  —  JS  Gray  of  the  Mon-  1958  —  The  Inland  Memben’ 
roe  (Mich.)  News  cited  figures  Services  office  established  a  full 
to  show  that  the  chain  stores  scale  employment  service.  The 
were  using  newspapers  for  their  Inland  arranged  with  the  Cotn- 
advertising  a  great  deal  more  munications  Research  Cento, 
than  in  previous  years  and  that  Michigan  State  University  for 
chain  store  managements  were  the  electronic  calculation  of  Coot 
exerting  themselves  to  establish  Study  data  and  its  storage  on 
better  relations  with  the  press.  IBM  cards. 

1941  —  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  1959  —  Angelo  Scott,  pub- 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  lisher  Zo/a  (Kas.)  Reptster,  pub- 
headed  the  Inland  Scarce  Ma-  lished  an  “Accounting  Manuil 
terials  Committee  which  pushed  and  Chart  of  Accounts  for  Daily 
material  economies  and  “get  Newspapers.”  The  Inland  Ad- 
out  the  scrap”  movements.  An-  vertising  Committee  headed  by 
other  committee,  headed  by  F.  Hollis  J.  Nordyke,  Ames  (la.) 
W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her-  Tribune,  working  with  Eugaie 
aid  and  Review,  worked  on  the  McGuckin  Jr.,  Ihduth  (Minn.) 
problem  of  a  standard  news-  Herald  and  News-Tribune,  pro¬ 
paper  advertising  invoice  which  duced  the  Inland  Advertising 
would  contain  the  information  Index  which  reports  monthly 
agencies  needed.  and  annual  changes  in  advertis- 


Wartime  Regulations 


and  annual  changes  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  of  a  sample  group 
of  53  newspapers. 


1943  —  The  Office  of  Defense  ^ 

Transportation  met  with  an¬ 
other  Inland  committee  to  dis-  c  i _ i  i  q/ut 

cuss  newspaper  distribution  School  Draws  1800 
problems.  Philip  D.  Adler,  then  San  Francisco 

of  Kewahee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier,  The  San  Francisco  Et- 
left  his  publisher’s  post  for  the  aminer’s  second  annual  inve^ 
“duration”  to  serve  in  the  Office  ment  school  opened  with  1800  ii 
of  Censorship.  attendance.  Donald  K.  White, 

1947  —  The  Inland  raised  a  financial  editor,  is  director  of 
fund  from  members  with  ITU  the  evening  course.  Subsequeat 
locals,  employed  counsel,  and  in-  sessions  were  split  to  meet  the 
tervened  in  a  case  brought  demand  for  financial  inforna’ 
against  the  ITU  by  ANPA.  tion. 
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Finch  Trial 
Quid.  Easy 
And  Ethical 


Los  Angeles 
The  murder  trial  of  Dr.  R. 
Bernard  Fiiuh  and  his  para- 
aour,  Carole  Trego ff,  has  drawn 
•he  largest  contingent  of  report¬ 
ers  ever  to  eover  a  trial  in 
Southern  California,  but  as  far 
u  the  reporters  are  concerned 
it  has  also  In-en  one  of  the  quiet¬ 
est  trials  on  record. 

Even  the  judge  feels  that  the 
trial  has  be«  n  quiet  and  orderly 
ind  that  the  press  and  specta¬ 
tors  have  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  of  decorum. 

Superior  Judge  Walter  R. 
Evans  said  that  in  his  opinion 
pros  coverage  of  the  trial  has 
.  been  both  fair  and  responsible 
with  only  minor  exceptions. 

Rie  only  exception  Judge 
Evans  cited  was  the  inadvertent 
publication  by  a  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  of  a  photograph  of 
1  witness  on  the  stand  with  a 
caption  which  did  not  point  out 
that  the  photograph  had  been 
posed  during  recess. 

“The  paper  said  the  caption 
was  an  unintentional  slip  and 
I  believe  them,”  said  Judge 
Evans.  “We  all  make  mistakes.” 

The  slip  did  bring  a  new  and 
stricter  rule  for  courtroom  pho¬ 
tographers,  however. 

^  Judge  Evans  called  all  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  into  his 
chambers  to  announce  the  new 
mle  that  no  more  photo¬ 
graphs,  whether  posed  during 
recess  or  not,  could  be  taken 
of  witnesses  on  the  stand. 

Both  defense  and  prosecution 
attorneys  have  also  carefully 
observed  judicial  canons  of 
ethics  and  have  refused  to  tip 
reporters  in  advance  about  wit¬ 
nesses  they  planned  to  call  or 
to  make  out-of-court  statements 
pertaining  to  the  issues  at  trial. 

President  of  Bar 

One  of  the  defense  attorneys, 
Grant  Cooper,  was  installed  this 
*eek  as  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association. 

Despite  the  strictness  of  the 
™ies,  the  trial  has  been  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  one  to  cover,  report¬ 
ers  agree. 

“It's  been  an  easy  trial  to 
wver  because  there  has  always 
a  story  in  the  court  itself,” 
8»id  Henry  Rieger,  UPI  Los  An- 
tdes  bureau  manager.  “There 
has  always  been  enough  hap- 
Pwing  that  the  reporters  didn’t 
have  to  dig  for  stories  outside 
^  courtroom  or  try  to  manu- 
t*rture  new  angles.” 
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Dutch  Press 
Corps  Busy  at 
Van  Rie  Trial 


Boston 

The  Van  Rie  murder  trial 
opened  here  this  week  with  a 
press  corps  from  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

The  trial  of  the  Dutch  radio 
operator  on  a  charge  of  murder¬ 
ing  Miss  Lynn  Kauffman  aboard 
the  freighter  SS  Utrecht  has 
THAT’S  OUR  POP!— Honored  as  Sportsman  of  the  Year  by  the  Akron  aroused  intense  interest  in  the 
Chapter  of  the  Dapper  Dan  Club,  Jim  Schlemmer  is  flanked  by  his  Netherlands. 

sons.  Dr.  John  and  William,  as  400  salut^  him.  Jim  «*  sports  editor  of  ^ak.  correspondent  in 

the  Akron  Beacon  .journal  H.s  wn.  B.ll,  ass.stant  editor,  wrote:  g  EUeviera.  a  week- 

He  isnf  nearly  as  acid  as  some  people  think.  *  -  a 


sons.  ur.  John  and  William,  as  wu  saiutj^  him.  Jim  is  spom  editor  or  ^ak.  correspondent  in 

the  Akron  Beacon  ,^ourna I  H.s  wn.  B.ll.  assistant  ci^  editor,  wrote:  g  EUeviera.  a  week- 

He  isn  t  nearly  as  acid  as  some  people  think.  ,  ■  ■  a  .. 

ly  news  magazine  in  Amster- 

-  I  ■....  —  .I—.  ■  —  (lam,  is  covering  the  trial. 

Reporting  on  Dutch  joumal- 

UPI  has  staff^  the  trial  with  Coryell  from  Metro  ism,  he  said  it  differs  from  the 

two  and  sometimes  three  men  rp  1  .  p^at  brand  in  several  respects, 

daily  and  in  addition  hired  a  * «  important  point  of  a 

crew  of  court  reporters  to  take  Albany,  N.  Y.  story,  or  what  would  be  the  lead 

down  and  transcribe  the  witness  Roger  C.  Coryell  became  ad- .  in  America,  is  likely  to  be  found 
stand  q.  and  a.  On  the  better  vertising  director  of  the  Albany  in  the  last  sentence.  Some  Dutch 
days  UPI  has  transmitted  up  Timea-Union  Feb.  15,  according  daily  newspapers  still  cling  to 
to  2,000  words  of  q.  and  a.  on  to  an  announcement  by  Gene  the  old  custom  of  not  printing 
both  a.m.  and  p.m.  cycles  of  the  Robb,  publisher.  He  succeeds  the  name  of  a  man  on  trial,  to 
wire.  Mark  Collins,  who  remains  as  preserve  his  reputation  in  case 


To  Ad  Director  Post 


AP  staffed  the  trial  with  two  assistant  publisher. 


of  acquittal. 


reporters  and  a  staff  of  five  Mr.  Coryell  comes  to  Albany  Parool,  Amsterdam  daily, 

stenographers  and  transcribers  from  the  position  of  general  tn  Willem  M  T^  Van  Rie 

to  take  q..and  a.  AP’s  trial  sales  manager  of  Metro  Asso-  onTy  as  WHlem  VanlTEi^^^ 
transcript  is  being  shared  by  ciated  Services,  producers  of  however,  carries  his  full  name, 
the  four  Los  Angeles  metro^li-  syndicated  advertising  material,  ^he  identity  of  the  defend- 

tan  paper V  and  the  New  York  Before  joining  Metro,  Mr.  jg  known  throughout  the 

Daily  Newa.  Coryell  served  for  five  years  as  Netherlands. 


^  j  .1  XT  I  ^  -  .  .  .  aiiu  me  lueiinLv  ui  me  uciciiu- 

tan  paper V  and  the  New  York  Before  joining  Metro,  Mr.  jg  ^nown  throughout  the 

Daily  Newa.  Coryell  served  for  five  years  as  Netherlands. 

Hubbard  Keavey,  AP  bureau  retail  advertising  manager  and  t.  ,  c.  j  j  i. 

manager,  estimated  that  AP  has  five  years  as  classified  advertis- 

sent  out  as  much  as  1,000  words  ing  manager  of  the  Miami  v-  l 

of  transcript  daily.  (Fla.)  Newa.  He  started  as  a  “J  Volkakrant  Rotert  Kiek 

Sgt.  William  Conroy,  head  classified  advertising  salesman  Telegraaf,  and  Peter 

bailiff  at  the  trial,  estimated  the  on  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo-  Schroder,  representing  a  syndi- 


daily  attendance  in  the  press  crat. 
section  at  about  50  with  attend-  • 

ance  ranning  as  hi^  as  75  dur-  Editorial  Chief 
ing  the  days  of  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  testimony.  A  total  of  Po 

about  125  different  reporters  Edgar  A.  Comi 


K  \  about  40  papers,  are 

^  other  Dutch  correspondents 

j.  .  ,  ,  covering  the  trial, 

dltonal  Chief  newspapers  are  giving 

PWCTLAND,  Me.  about  four  to  five  columns  of 
Edgar  A.  Comee,  editorial  copy  on  each  day’s  proceedings. 


have  covered  the  trial  at  differ-  page  director  for  the  Portland  the  Dutch  correspondents  re- 
ent  times.  Preaa  Herald,  has  been  named  ported,  saying  that  this  was  an 

•  editorial  page  director  of  the  unusual  amount  of  spa<%.  Most 

Utililv  Team  three  Portland  papers,  the  Dutch  newspapers  are  referring 

^  Preaa  Herald,  Expreaa  and  Sun-  to  it  as  “The  Lynn  Kauffman 

Cincinnati  day  Telegram.  Mr.  Comee,  who  Mystery.” 

The  En^irer  editorial  d^  returned  last  fall  from  a  year  Some  40  other  newspaper  men 
partment  is  experimenting  with  spent  in  France  in  a  Reid  women  from  Boston  New 

a  “Feature  and  Utility  Team.”  Fellowship,  takes  over  a  post  ?^rk  S  and  Torento 

Jim  Powers,  former  assistant  which  had  been  vacant  since  are  coverlng^he  trial. 

city  editor,  back  from  a  public  Dwight  E.  Sargent  left  to  be-  „  _ 

relations  job,  and  Charles  Hubbs  come  editorial  page  chief  of  the  ,  ‘  ^ 

work  under  Don  E.  Beattie,  ex-  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  ^  ? 

ecutive  news  editor,  who  says  .  hardships  under  which  the  cor- 

the  idea  will  result  in  “consider-  CooIa  Rtiiaori  respondents  work  here. 

able  trading”  when  more  help  is  ^  “The  worst  hardship,”  she 

needed  in  handling  assignments.  Cincinnati  wrote,  “is  the  location  of  the 

•  Enquirer  Editorial  Employees  room — on  the  seventh-floor  mez- 

All  On  N  Professional  Association  has  zanine.  It  takes  a  100-foot,  20- 

AIl  liame  signed  a  two-year  contract  stair-dash  to  reach  the  press 

Norwich,  Conn,  which,  according  to  Dwight  M.  room  from  the  press  gallery  in 
The  Sunday  Bulletin-Record  Bicknell,  president,  sets  a  top  the  courtroom.  Newsmen  already 
will  be  knovm  henceforth  only  as  minimum  for  six-year  employees  are  speculating  about  possible 
the  Bulletin,  the  same  name  as  at  $133  in  1960  and  $138  in  1961.  weight  losses  during  the  trial — 
the  morning  editions.  The  former  scale  was  $120.50.  and  heart  attacks.” 
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able  trading  when  more  help  is 

needed  in  handling  assignments.  Cincinnati 

•  Enquirer  Editorial  Employees 

All  On  N  e  Professional  Association  has 


Jim  Wagner 
In  Promotion 
Post  at  S-H 

James  H.  Waprner,  manajfing 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  since  1955, 
has  been  named 
public  service  and 
promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

He  succeeds 
Richard  D.  Pe¬ 
ters,  w’hose  pro¬ 
motion  to  editor 
of  the  Induinapo- 
lis  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  new  assignemnt  was  made 
by  Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Illinois  -  bom,  Mr.  W’agner, 
who  is  38,  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  1946  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Houston  Press.  He  then 
served  successively  as  re-write 
man,  public  service  director,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  and 
managing  editor. 

During  his  term  as  managing 
editor  the  Houston  Press  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  citations  for 
its  coverage  of  the  1957  Cam¬ 
eron,  La.  hurricane  disaster. 
Oddly  enough,  it  was  another 
disaster  that  gave  him  his  first 
taste  of  covering  a  major  news 
story.  That  was  the  famous 
Texas  City,  Texas,  explosion  in 
1947. 

A  graduate  of  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  1943,  Mr.  Wagner 
served  with  the  1st  Armored 
Division  in  1944-45,  and  saw 
action  at  the  Anzio  Beachhead 
and  the  campaign  through 
Northern  Italy. 

He  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
have  three  children,  James  Alan, 
age  10,  Bill,  8,  and  Nancy 
Ann,  4. 

• 

5  Sundays  Swell 
Newsprint  Usage 

Newsprint  consumption  by 
U.  S.  newspapers  shot  up  to  a 
new  high  level  in  January, 
partly  due  to  five  Sunday  publi¬ 
cation  days  as  against  four  last 
year. 

AN  PA  newspapers  reported 
9  percent  more  paper  used  than 
in  January,  1959.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  production  was  better  than 
7  percent  ahead  of  the  output 
last  January  and  the  mills  be¬ 
gan  to  rebuild  their  stockpiles 
from  a  low  of  171,000  tons  at 
the  end  of  December  to  217,000 
tons  at  the  end  of  January. 


Price  Increases 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


newspaper  copy  .  .  .  today  there 
are  1.84  persons  per  newspaper 
copy.  On  a  household  basis  the 
“patient’s”  temperature  reads 
like  so: 

Newspapers  Per 
Household:  1940 — 1.17 

1957—1.16 

That  which  is  for  free  is  apt 
to  have  a  phenomenal  growth. 
Its  value  might  give  rise  to 
serious  question,  but  a  priori, 
one  can  quite  safely  predict  big 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
raising  price  tags  can  dampen 
acquisition  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

Back  in  1945,  when  the  less 
than  a  nickel  paper  was  still  a 
popular  entity,  the  newspaper 
reader  paid  out  some  $581,533,- 
000  to  the  publishers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  circulation  kitty. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  by 
...  so  have  the  two,  three  and 
four  cent  newspapers  .  .  .  the 
five  cent  newspaper  will  soon 
join  the  Mohican  Legen<l .  .  .  and 
ten  cent  newspapers  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  number  .  .  .  and  with  all 
this  the  American  newspaper 
consumer  today  pays  out  over 
one  billion  dollars  to  underwrite 
his  conviction  on  the  importance 
to  him  of  his  daily  newspaper. 
Add  in  Sunday  papers  and  the 
total  outlay  comes  to  one  billion 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
million  dollars  ($1,459,013,000). 
This  is  dollar  authority. 

To  put  it  another  way,  in 
spite  of  price  per  copy  increases, 
people  spend  this  huge  amount 
simply  because  they  want  to 
read  newspapers,  because  they 
want  the  complete  information, 
instruction  and  entertainment 
they  get  in  newspapers  and  no¬ 
where  else. 

The  wisdom  of  American  pub¬ 
lishers  in  asking  the  reader  to 
pay  a  premium  price  for  a  pre¬ 
mium  product  has  had  a  sound 
effect  among  advertisers.  In 
1945,  newspaper  ad  revenue 
amounted  to  921  million  dollars 
(a  sum  incidentally  equal  to 
32.0%  of  all  advertising  dollars 
in  all  media).  In  1958,  this  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  increased  more 
than  three-fold  to  the  staggering 
amount  of  three  billion,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  (and  more  in¬ 
cidentally,  this  represented 
31.0%  of  all  advertising  dollar 
expenditures  and  further  inci¬ 
dentally,  this  figure  is  greater 
than  the  ad  revenues  of  radio, 
magazines  and  TV  combined) ! 

All  of  which  is  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  in  people’s  lives  .  .  .  and 
the  value  of  newspaper  space  to 
buyers  of  advertising. 


Wagner 


Press  Against 
Bar’s  Bill  For 
Ad  Injunction 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
-sociation  is  asking  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  empower  the  attorney 
general  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  is  deemed  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceptive. 

The  New  York  State  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  is 
opposed  to  this  method  of  cor¬ 
recting  advertising  abuses. 

(ialled  Cenftorsliip 

“We  regard  it  as  pre-pub- 
lished  censsorship  of  advertising 
and  we  shall  oppose  the  bill,” 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  Th-e 
Albany  Times-Union,  said  in  his 
report  of  the  legal  and  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  to  the  publishers’ 
association  here  this  week. 

The  suggestion  that  the  in¬ 
junctive  procedure  be  used  to 
get  at  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
advertising  through  the  media 
was  made  recently  in  the  report 
of  U.  S.  Attorney  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers  to  the  President  on 
his  inquiry  into  TV  scandals 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
practices.  The  FTC  now  has 
only  the  power  to  obtain  injunc¬ 
tions  against  the  advertiser, 
usually  after  the  objectionable 
ads  have  appeared  and  been 
withdrawn. 

At  their  meeting  here  this 
week  the  publishers  voted  full 
support  to  the  state’s  editors  in 
their  effort  to  have  the  Youth 
Court  Act  rescinded  before  it 
becomes  effective  April  1.  The 
County  Judges  Association  was 
commended  by  the  publishers 
for  its  campaign  against  the  act 
also.  The  editors  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  secrecy  pro¬ 
visions. 

Pre««  Help  Sought 

Help  of  the  newspapers  on 
several  matters  was  requested 
by  guest  speakers. 

Chief  Judge  Charles  S.  Des¬ 
mond  of  the  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  asked  for  their  “intelligent 
interest”  in  court  problems  in 
furtherance  of  a  major  judicial 
reform  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Assemblyman  Joseph  R. 
Young  called  on  publishers  to 
get  behind  the  effort  to  curb  the 
distribution  of  indecent  litera¬ 
ture. 

Don  Carter,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Newspaper  Fund, 
Inc.,  advised  publishers  to  “get 
interested”  in  high  school  and 


college  students  a  iwtentialu. 
plicants  for  newsuaper  jobg 
Robert  F.  Keiiiu“dy,  fon*B 
chief  counsel  foi  the  Senate 
committee  that  investigntij 
labor  -  management  rackets, 
called  for  support  ,>f  a  propoei^ 
national  crime  con  .mission. 

Laurence  A.  Alexander,  pre*. 
ident  of  National  Downtowj 
Services,  Inc.,  advecated  cooper- 
ation  between  new.spapers  ud 
merchants  in  a  program  to  ^ 
vitalize  central  shopping  aresi. 

The  New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  a  group  of  53  papers, 
elected  William  M.  Kessler, 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald,  si 
president. 

East  German 
Writers  Barred 

WASHINGTKt 
The  State  Department  won't 
allow  sports  writers  from  East ' 
Germany  to  cover  the  winter 
Olympics  at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif. 

Press  officer  Lincoln  White, 
told  of  a  protest  in  the  name  of 
“freedom  of  the  press”  by  the 
International  Olympic  Comnit 
tee,  said  the  law  forbade  the 
entry  of  persons  from  Comw- 
nist  countries  into  the  U.  S.  un¬ 
less  the  Secretary  of  State  finds 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  admit  them. 

“We  do  not  feel,”  Mr.  White 
said,  “that  we  have  any  justifi¬ 
cation  to  make  that  request"  to 
the  attorney  general  for  adnit- 
sion  of  sports  writers  from  Eait , 
German  publications.  East  G«r 
man  athletes  are  being  admitted 
as  members  of  an  All-Gennsn 
team. 

The  state  department  wii 
said  to  feel  that  writers  from 
Communist  publications  in  East 
Germany  would  arouse  “cold 
war”  issues  and  a  harsh  politiesi 
note  would  intrude  into  the 
friendly  competition. 

Disagn’eeing  with  the  oflSciil 
stand,  Avery  Brundage  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  the  Olympic 
committee,  said  “All  legitimste 
sports  journalists  should  be  po- , 
mitted  to  attend  the  games.” 

• 

Pro<luclion  Research 
Position  Is  Created 

Bibmi.ngham,  All 
A  former  printer  with  a  ma¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Journalism  from 
Syracuse  University  has  bea 
appointed  to  the  new  post  oI 
production  research  manager  d 
the  Birmingham  News  G).  He# 
Harold  Martin,  who  has  be* 
working  on  other  Newhoui* 
newspapers  in  Syracuse  and  St 
Louis.  He  will  be  concerned 
with  technological  improvernffll* 
in  newspapers  production. 
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‘Bill  of  Specifics’ 
For  Ad  Vigilantes 


The  Advertising  Federation 
jf  America  this  week  released 
of  its  program  to  estab- 
jjh  grass  roots  “vigilant  ethics 
jjomittees.” 

The  plan,  announced  Feb.  5 
jl  the  AFA’s  conference  in 
Viihington  (E&P,  Feb.  13, 
17).  revolves  around  a  12- 
5oint  “Bill  of  S{)ecifics”  directed 
n  179  advertising  club  presi- 
.'tnts  and  associated  individuals 
ud  groups. 

The  12-point  “hill,”  described 
'ij  AFA  Chairman  James  S. 
Fiih  as  the  “first  steps  toward 
policing  of  advertising  by  the 
jdostry,’’  called  for: 

k  Closing  Kunks 

Closing  ranks  with  local  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus;  in  con- 
onction  with  BBB,  pledge  and 
poMiciie  the  local  ad  club  to 
ippose  all  dishonest  and  decep¬ 
tive  advertising,  plus  the  “gray 
jrea”  ads;  establishment  of  an 
Advertising  Ethics  Committee 
to  develop  and  direct  a  pledge 
of  ethics  for  advertising  in  the 
riven  area;  the  pledge  is  to  be 
iistributed  to  all  advertisers, 
agencies  or  media  in  the  area 
for  signatures ;  reporting  of  all 
violations  to  the  ethics  commit¬ 
tee  and,  in  turn,  to  the  BBB; 
fonferences  with  malfactors  to 
iih  abuses;  referrals  to  the 
8BB  if  compliance  isn’t  forth¬ 
coming;  referral  to  a  BBB  re¬ 
view  board  if  this  fails;  prose- 
mtion  by  the  BBB  if  all  previ- 
oos  steps  fail. 

The  plan  of  action  also  in- 
tlades  sending  of  copies  of  com¬ 
plaints  involving  bad  taste  to 
AFA  headquarters,  with  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  case,  to  be  studied 
tif  a  National  AFA  Ethics  Com- 
aittee. 

Mr.  Fish,  who  is  director  of 
edvertising  of  General  Mills, 
Ise.,  said  the  “necessity  for  this 
Ktion  is  obvious.” 


At  the  bottom  of  this  question 
is  whether  or  not  our  competi¬ 
tive  free-enterprise  system,  as 
we  know  it,  can  prove  itself 
capable  and  willing  to  measure 
up  to  what  society  expects  of  it 
or  whether  by  abdication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  inability  to  de¬ 
liver  the  goods,  it  will  permit 
government  to  enter  more  and 
more  into  the  daily  affairs  of 
business  in  the  marketplace.” 

Mr.  Nyborg  emphasized  that 
the  Bureaus  work  quietly,  con¬ 
fidentially  and  persuasively  to 
eliminate  the  false  and  decep¬ 
tive.  He  said  the  Bureaus  “are 
more  interested  in  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  rather  than  who  is 
right  or  wrong.” 

Mr.  Nyborg  said  that  in  his 
opinion  “too  many  advertising 
men  have  been  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  lately  of  running 
scared  because  they  have  ac¬ 
cepted  criticisms  against  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  to  a  degree  not 
justified  by  the  facts.” 

“Out  of  all  this  welter  of 
vocalizing,  paid  ads,  and  pub¬ 
lic  pronouncements,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  here  we 
have  an  11  billion  dollar  indus¬ 
try,  a  most  important  industry, 
which  appears  to  be  unable  to 
tell  its  story,  is  fearful  of  the 
law,  confused  over  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  divided  in  its  approach 
to  solving  its  problem,”  Mr.  Ny¬ 
borg  said. 

He  called  for  a  “calmer  ap¬ 
proach  and  greater  unity  of  ac¬ 
tion  among  all  groups  having  a 
common  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  the  controversy.” 


‘MOMENT  OF  TRUTH’ 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

American  business  has  ar- 
at  what  might  be  called 
^  moment  of  truth’,”  Victor 
1  Nyborg,  president  of  Better 
wsiness  Bureaus,  Inc.,  told  the 
^ual  meeting  here  of  the  Bet- 
^  Business  Bureau  of  South- 
sni  Nevada. 

“At  stake,”  he  said,  “is  not 
•“^whether  advertising  and 
*”^i8ing  media  shall  be  fur- 
regulated  —  or  whether 
*®-regulation  can  do  the  job. 
editor  3c  PUBLISHER 


NEWLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  of  Alabama  Press  Association:  Left  to 
right — Jones  Giles,  secretary-treasurer;  Harold  S.  May,  Florence  Herald, 
first  vicepresident;  J.  G.  Stanley,  Greenville  Advocate,  second  vice- 
president;  James  C.  Mills,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  president 

FTC  Chief  Says  Press 
Overplaying  Ad  Mess 


Shreveport  Journal 
Buys  TV  Station 

Washington 

Controlling  interest  in  KLFA- 
TV,  Shreveport,  La.,  has  been 
bought  by  the  Shreveport  Jour¬ 
nal,  according  to  Blackburn  & 
Company,  Inc.,  brokers  in  the 
transaction. 

Douglas  F.  Attaway,  Journal 
publisher,  said  the  station  would 
augment  the  Journal’s  news 
services  to  the  Arkansas-Texas- 
Louisiana  area. 

Price  of  the  station  was  $3,- 
400,000,  in  a  transfer  from  the 
estate  of  Don  George,  founder 
of  the  station,  and  other  local  in¬ 
terests.  The  estate  retained  a 
20%  interest  in  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  remaining  29%  of  the 
station  is  held  by  local  interests. 
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Chairman  Earl  Wilson  Kint- 
ner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  said  this  week  he  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  are  overplay¬ 
ing  the  stories  of  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising  deception,  payola  and 
rigged  quiz  shows. 

“But  it’s  only  human  nature,” 
he  added.  “Supix)sing  the  shoe 
had  been  on  the  other  foot? 
After  all,  FTC  has  been  check¬ 
ing  print  advertising  for  45 
years,  ever  since  the  agency  was 
started  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  prevent  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices.” 

Mr.  Kintner,  born  Nov.  6, 
1912  and  named  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  elected  that  day,  made  the 
assertion  in  reply  to  a  question 
following  an  address  to  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America  Feb. 
16. 

In  his  speech  he  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  “identify  myself 
with  those  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom  who  nourish  them¬ 
selves  from  crisis  to  crisis  of 
their  own  making.” 

Public’s  Confidence 

“There  does  seem  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  problem 
which  has  always  existed — that 
of  the  public’s  confidence  in 
advertising  and  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  generally — is  now  at  a 
significant  intensity,”  he  said. 

After  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  TV  quiz  shows,  com¬ 
plaint  letters  received  by  the 
FTC  jumped  to  almost  1,000  a 
month,  including  those  concern¬ 
ing  printed  advertising,  he  said. 
Prior  to  that,  20  to  26  letters  of 


complaint  covering  television  or 
radio  commercials  were  being 
received  monthly  and  al)out  175 
on  print  advertisements. 

Mr.  Kintner  was  also  asked 
about  “government  by  publicity 
release.”  The  ciuestioner  said 
those  cited  by  FTC  often  read 
it  first  in  the  newspapers. 

He  denied  this  could  be  so. 
The  FTC  issues  “deglamorized 
releases,”  he  declared,  “striving 
to  be  fair.” 

“The  press  is  inclined  to  pick 
up  only  the  highlights,”  he 
added,  “but  this  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  a  free  press.  It  is 
important  for  the  public  to  know 
what  its  government  is  doing.” 

He  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  FTC  will  “never  find  it 
necessary  to  make  any  pub¬ 
lishing  medium,  printed  or 
broadcasting,  party  respondent 
in  a  deceptive  advertising  case.” 


JR. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 

DURING  INLAND 
Preu  Feb.  21-23 
Available  Af  Drake  For 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCE 

Your  ConIRMco  Rnpoctri 
TE  3-3018 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

IM7  McDonald  lane 
MTIOtl-WIM  PfRSOaM.  scmcc 


It  averapfed  36.3  pa^s  a  day 
last  year. 

Coming  out  of  World  War  II 
with  a  circulation  of  10,000,  it 
had  an  average  circulation  of 
31,500  last  month. 

During  1959,  it  published 
1,158,151  column  indies  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  son,  Charles 
Pomona,  Calif.  As  he  looks  back  over  his  past  T.  Richardson,  is  secretary- 
On  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  the  Po~  56  years  as  a  Pomona  news-  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
mona  Progress-Bulletin  cele-  paperman,  Mr.  Richardson  re-  The  three  vicepresidents  of  the 
brated  its  75th  year  of  continu-  members  the  San  Francisco  fi™  are:  Theodore  Johnson, 
ous  publication.  Letters  from  earthquake  of  1906  as  the  most  managing  editor ;  J ames  K.  Peii^ 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  exciting  news  event.  son,  advertising  manager;  and 

Nixon  and  California  Governor  The  weekly  Progress,  from  M.  A.  Johnson,  mechanical 
Edmund  G.  Brown  were  received  which  the  Progress-Bulletin  de-  superintendent, 
by  A.  T.  Richardson,  editor  and  veloped,  was  started  by  21-year-  Mr.  Richardson  said  the  key 
publisher,  congratulating  the  old  Edward  E.  Stowell,  who  had  to  success  is: 
newspaper  and  praising  its  con-  come  to  California  for  his  “Print  the  news  and  boost!” 
tributions  to  public  service.  health.  The  first  office  was  a  ten  “It  has  been  the  great  ob- 

Prior  to  becoming  a  daily  by  twelve  foot  wooden  shack,  jective  of  the  newspaper,”  he 

April  1,  1898,  the  paper  was  a  and  Stowell’s  equipment  con-  explains,  “not  only  to  keep 
weekly  for  about  17  years.  When  sisted  of  a  hand  press  and  a  people  informed  but  to  empha- 
the  first  issue  of  the  weekly  small  assortment  of  type.  size  the  resources  of  the  valley 

was  published  Jan.  31,  1885,  .  — how  fortunate  we  are  to  have 

Pomona  had  a  population  of  Bonds  for  Building  such  a  really  favored  locality.” 

approximately  1,500.  Today  the  m  health  and  a  fire  termin-  • 

city’s  population  is  estimated  ated  Stowell’s  management.  And  Breach  of  Contract 
at  65,000,  and  the  newspaper  it  was  in  1896,  under  S.  M.  c„|.  Follows  Sale 
also  ^rves  surrounding  com-  Haskell,  that  the  weekly  became 

munities.  a  daily.  It  was  also  Haskell  who  Socorro,  N.  M. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  a  Clare-  employed  Richardson.  A  $30,000  breach  of  contract 

mont  college  correspondent  for  On  Feb.  20, 1905,  Mr.  Richard-  suit  has  been  filed  against  Ed- 
the  newspaper  before  being  em-  son  and  the  paper’s  shop  fore-  win  M.  Stanton,  former  pub- 
ployed  as  a  full-time  reporter  man,  W.  E.  Stevens,  usipg  their  lisher  of  the  Socorro  News- 
in  June  1903.  savings  and  borrowed  money,  Chieftain. 

became  the  owners  of  the  strug-  The  suit  was  brought  by 
Surviwd  Tlireais  gling  Progress.  For  several  Lucien  A.  File,  former  Chester, 

One  of  his  most  daring  news  years,  they  had  stiff  competi-  HI.,  newsman  who  purchased  the 
beats  occurred  in  1907.  A  trusted  tion.  For  21  years,  the  town  News-Chieftain  from  Mr.  St&n- 
employe  had  stolen  $175,000  had  three  newspapers.  Failures  ton.  Sept.  5,  1959. 
from  the  American  National  mergers  ended  the  threat.  The  suit  charged  Mr.  Stanton 
Bank  of  Pomona.  Richardson  On  April  4,  1927,  the  evening  with  misrepresentation  of  cir- 
aod  hid  nar+Tipr  the  late  W  E  Progress  and  the  morning  Bui-  culation  and  assets,  plus  inva- 
S^vens  ^t  wind  of  the  theft  letin  were  consolidated.  sion  of  the  circulation  territory 

and  ve;ifiS  the  news.  But  men  Four  years  later  the  news-  of  the  News^hieftain. 
who  controlled  both  finances  and  pnper  sold  bonds  to  finance  the  Mr.  Stanton,  now  living  in 
advertising  urged  the  news-  three-story  building  that  now  Albuquerque,  said  he  plans  to 
papermen  to  kill  the  story,  houses  the  publishing  plant.  file  a  $250,000  counter-suit 
Strong  pressure  was  brought  oii  The  Progress-Bulletin  has  a  charging  the  original  identity  of 
the  young  publishers.  staff  of  169  full-time  employes  the  Socorro  News-Chieftain  has 

“w  'f  t  KeH  f  11  ^ho  earned  $999,280  last  year,  been  destroyed. 


Progress  Is  Bulletin 
On  75th  Anniversary 

By  William  L.  Roper 


TEENTATTLERS— Paula  Snydtrtod 

Dick  Collins,  co-editors  of  Iks 
Phoonix  (Ariz.)  Gazetta's  wttUy 
supplement,  Teentattle,  ractivsd 
an  award  from  the  Arizona  Coafsr. 
ence  on  Crime  and  Delinqusacy 
Prevention  for  giving  "outstandiiif 
encouragement"  to  youth  activitisi. 


Nicholson  Resigns 
From  West-Holliday 

San  Francisco 
R.  S.  Nicholson  has  announced 
his  resignation  from  West-Holb- 
day  Co.,  Inc.,  after  15  years  u 
vicepresident  and  Pacific  Coast 
manager.  He  previously  was 
Southern  California  manager 
for  the  representatives’  organ¬ 
ization. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  his  plans 
will  be  announced  shortly.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter,  AANR. 


MEMORIAL  PLAQUES,  gifts freo 
300  employees,  are  presented  to 
Donald  C.  Rowley,  president  of 
Rowley  Publications,  Ohio.  Mabif 
the  presentation  are  Mrs.  Geerft 
Kent,  bookkeeper  at  the  Geeiw 
Pree  Press,*  George  Shulfis,  edvir- 
tising  manager  at  the  Cotmri 
N»ws-Herald;  Margaret  Reniad, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Rowley;  Fiwd 
Bernato,  chief  engineer  at  Ridie 
Station  WICA;  Carrol  K.  Skeldee, 
chief  machinist  at  the  Ashttbsh 
Star-Beacon,  and  Ronald  Masos. 
classified  advertising  manager  al 
the  Po(/iesvi7/e  fe/egropk. 


Slackbtum 

cjpofnn 
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Ralph  Snyder’s 
Career  Spanned 
Jalf  Century 

Gary,  Ind. 

A  half  century  of  newspaper 
^yi^inpr  which  l)egan  in 
ju/s  pioneer  days  of  1910  has 
rnded  with  the  death  of  J.  Ralph 
.'oyder,  chairman  of  the  board 
if  The  (jury  Post-Tribune. 
(EiP.,  F®'’-  13,  pape  10.) 

Mr.  Snyder  died  in  Fort 
Uuderdale,  Fla.,  his  winter 
1^,  after  a  long:  illness  with 
(omplications  and  was  buried 
!iei«  Feb.  15.  He  was  74  years 
old. 

Sorvivingr  are  his  brother,  H. 
B.  Snyder,  now  editor  and  pub- 
isber  of  the  Post-Tribune,  his 
widow,  Edith  Snyder,  a  son. 
Jack  T.  Snyder,  business  man- 
'  iga  of  the  newspaper,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Dale  E.  Belles  Jr., 
wife  of  the  newspaper’s  assist- 
int  editor  and  publisher,  and 
gn^ndchildren. 

Mr.  Snyder  and  his  brother 
entered  the  Gary  newspaper 
Md  in  1910  when  the  city  was 
still  a  sandw’aste  while  the  steel 
mills  were  being:  built.  They 
purchased  the  old  Gary  Post,  a 
Tonng  daily  which  had  been 
established  as  a  campaign  organ 
in  1909  by  the  man  who  became 
the  city’s  first  mayor,  Thomas 
Kiotts.  Its  circulation  was 
lirjely  throw-away  at  the  time. 
Eleven  years  later  the  Post 
liad  made  such  headway  that  the 
brothers  were  able  to  purchase 
the  Tribune  and  merge  the  two 
peters  into  the  Post-Tribune. 
Since  that  mergper,  the  news- 
piper  has  moved  twice  into  new 
publishing  plants,  the  last  time 
tio  years  ago  when  it  began 
operations  in  a  $3,000,000  plant. 

• 

Ad  Deduction  Bill 
Now  Bipartisan  One 


Striker  Held 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

Remodeling  work  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Journal  is 
on  in  full  swing  under  direction 
of  the  paper’s  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Ed  Roth.  A  dozen 
straight-matter  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  displaced  by 
six  new  TTS-equipped  Comets. 

Both  papers  are  adding  some 
new  members  to  their  editorial 
staffs  in  preparation  for  the 
separate  plant  publication  day. 
Although  more  than  30  Guild 
members  who  originally  honored 
the  stereotyper  picket  lines  have 


returned  “on  their  own’’  to  regpi- 
lar  duties,  neither  newspaper 
has  quite  half  the  editorial  staff 
it  employed  prior  to  the  strike. 
Some  new  staffers  are  being 
drawn  from  Oregon  and  other 
Northwest  states,  but  inquiries 
for  employment  from  all  over 
the  nation  are  being  received 
and  considered. 

• 

310  Veterans 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  25- Year  Club  of  employees 
welcomed  22  new  members  (4 
women  and  18  men)  this  week. 
The  Club  now  has  310  active 
members.  Robert  M.  White  II, 
president  and  editor,  presented 
gold  pins  to  the  inductees. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Legal  Notice 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
^  of  the  {Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
Inc.  will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
:  Company,  Suita  1700  Times  Tower, 
1475  Broadway.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Fri^y,  March  4, 

I  1960,  for  the  transaction  of  such  busi- 
I  ness  as  may  legally  come  before  the  i 
I  meeting. 

I  Jerome  H.  Walker 

j  February  1,  1960  Secretary 


I  Newspaper  Brokers 

YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
j  for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir- 
I  ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

I  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negoUate 
I  newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 

J  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK,  3709-B  Ar- 
I  lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  C^ifomia. 


j  IN  THE  COMPUCATED  pattern  of 
I  today’s  newspaper  transfers  your 
I  broker  is  a  money  saving,  danger- 
I  avoiding  asset.  Newspaper  Service  Co., 

:  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ur.,  Panama  CSty, 
I  Florida. 


fHk  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes.  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INPORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  CUif. 


MORE  ’THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newspapers,  subsidiaries,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
for  tax  and  other  purixiaes.  By  mail 
if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required  I 
data.  Comprehensive  reports  sub-  | 

mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  1 

321  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


FLORIDA  WEEKUES.  4  in  Central 
Florida,  "Your  Florida  Broker’’  A.  C. 
Santo.  742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  S’TOLL  &  ASSOOI- 
A’TES,  Suite  600-601,  6881  Holl3rwood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 


NEW  JERSinr  WEEKLY,  ABC  with 
Job  Shop.  Grossing  over  75,000,  other 
interests  reason  for  selling.  Write  Box 
711,  {klitor  &  Publisher. 


DAKOTA  WEEKLY.  $85,000  WITH 
$25,000  rash  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


FAMOUS,  historic,  widely-read  influ¬ 
ential.  profitable,  ABC.  Western  week¬ 
ly.  Fine  plant  and  staff.  A.  E.  Gilbert. 
2496  Warren  Rd.,  Walnut  Creek,  Cali- 
I  fomia. 


Washington 
The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Cmnittee  had  before  it  this 
*Kk  a  new  bill,  offered  by  Rep. 
^®iam  E.  Miller,  New  York 
l#«blican,  to  nullify  the  In- 
kttal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
<i*  that  restricts  the  deducti- 
MMy  of  certain  advertising  ex- 
IWiitures  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Miller  bill  is  similar  to 
of  Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  Louisi- 
ua  Democrat,  which  was  intro- 
iiadlast  year.  Now,  it  is  gen- 
believed,  the  bi-partisan 
bf  on  the  proposal  by  two  in- 
Jjrtial  House  members  will 
■V  in  obtaining  passage.  Adop- 
would  permit  corporation.^ 
bfcduct  institutional  ad  costs 
■Meessary  business  expenses. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneys 
I  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nlte. 
I  Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 

Always  on  the  job. 
i  JOHNSON  AND  LYNCH 

Nowfield,  N.  Y.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


I  ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Propertiea 
I  Dean  Sellers.  625  E  Main,  Mesa,  Ari- 
i  zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Go. 

!  MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
I  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
I  and  sold  without  publicity. 


I  SALES-PURCHASBS  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


’THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mi^.  TO.  5-5864 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  lYiia 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

1  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


IF  PRICES  SEEM  HIGH 
so  is  potential  of  these  California 
operations. 

1.  Weekly-shopper  combo  in  growing 
Bay  Area  city.  ’59  return  abewt  12% 
on  $250,000  grosa  Required  $100,000 
cash. 


2.  Controlling  interest  of  weekly 
grossing  over  $160,000,  making  money, 
$36,500  cash.  One  of  better  Northern 
California  communities  within  hour  of 
San  Francisco. 

3.  Complete  offset  plant  in  burgeon¬ 
ing  middle-to-upper  income  city  near 
Sim  Francisco  where  capital  gain  in 
few  years  will  be  ’’fantastic."  $63,000, 
about  half  cash. 

4.  4-pai>er  set-up  with  Model  C,  Goes 
web.  3  jobbers,  etc.,  in  central  plant. 
$43,000,  25%  down. 

5.  Printer-pub.  in  isolated  coast  town 
of  2,300  shows  50%  net  on  $22,000 
gross.  Asking  $31,000,  third  down.  We 
have  others,  tell  us  what  you’re  looking 
for.  Don  C.  Matchan,  c/o  Bill  Krause 
Co.,  130  Main,  Los  Altos,  California. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 


Nat’l.  ’Trade  Journal  $  15,000* 
2  weeklies.  Job 

A  Radio  150,000* 

Small  Weekly  30,000* 

Met-Suburban  Weekly  8,000* 
Small  Daily  125,000* 

Met-Weekly  42,000* 

*Terms 
PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORA’TED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Atlanta 

Chicago  Please  address : 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


EAST 

S,E. 


FLA. 

FLA. 

N.W. 

S.E. 


26%  NET 
on  $80,000 

Eighteen-Year  Record 
PACKAGE  DEIAL  OF  MERIT 

1.  Chart  Area  2.  Weekly  Newspaper 
going  into  27%  of  homes  in  Trading 
Area; 

2.  Agricultural  TVade  Journal ;  national 
agency  advertising. 

$23,000  DOWN 
and  5  years. 

No.  0352 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Prosper¬ 
ing  Nerw  York  suburban  weekly  for  sale 
due  to  health  reasons.  Continued 
growth.  No  plant.  Good  printing  ar¬ 
rangement.  $11,000  down.  Box  840, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


SUBSTANTIAL  WEEKLY  or  small 
daily  with  gross  up  to  $400,000  in 
Chart  Area  12,  Arizona  and  Florida. 
Up  to  $200,000  cash  for  immediate  in¬ 
vestment.  Replies  in  confidence.  No 
brokers.  Box  825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


I  NEED  AN  OPERA’nNG  PARTNER 
in  a  competitive  daily  serving  a  South¬ 
ern  city  of  approximately  35,000  with 
a  trade  territory  in  excess  of  100,000. 
A  relatively  small  investment  plus  hard 
work  will  enable  you  to  own  a  sul^ 
stantial  portion  of  a  half  million  dollar 
investment.  Give  complete  details  as 
to  background,  financial  qualifications 
and  character  references.  Write  Box 
704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondmts 


HARD  NEWS  and  feature  material 
from  Europe.  Writer  at  major  New 
York  news  outlet  leaving  to  open  news 
agency  in  Berlin.  To  offer  3  times 
weekly  or  weekly  service  as  _  well  as 
spot  news  coverage.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  Box  800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Features  Wanted 


WRITERS  WANTED 
For  Special  Articles 
Box  810,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Syndicates  ■  -Features 


WE  BOOST  Farmerette  Circulation. 
’Tops  for  reader  response.  Women  write 
enjoy  letters— HOUSE  OF  GRAVES, 
905  N.  Fifth,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  FVankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  88.  N.  Y, 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move— Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specialising  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Implex  and  Goss  FTatbeds 
Rotaries— 'Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phenes  GBneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  <Xty 
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Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE 

1 —  Model  14  Linotype.  1 — Model  B  In-  I 
tertype  both  with  electric  itots  and 
Margarch  feeders.  In  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  or  phone.  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Bridgeport  Herald  Corp.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut. 

Get  More  for  Your  $$$$ 

RECONDITIONED 
INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

— By  factory  trained  mechanics— 

F^ne  O^raUng  Condition 
Priced  for  Quick  Sale 

2 —  MODEL  C-4  Machines.  Serial  Num- 
Iters  16900— and  15500 — each  with  latest 
type  Pedestal  Base,  4  magazines,  4  ; 
molds,  mold  cooler,  gas  or  electric  pot, 
AC  motor  ( 1  with  Centering  and  ; 
Quadding  attachment). 

It  Will  Pay  You  To  Inquire! 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

mXERTYPB  MODEL  G4-4SM,  serial 
16600-)-,  2  full  length  90  channel — 2 
split  72  channel — 4  split  34  channel —  . 
six  mold  disk  with  six  molds,  electric 
pot,  saw,  blower,  quadder,  110  volts,  j 
Now  in  daily  operation.  Write:  Box  ■ 
817,  Editor  and  Publisher.  j 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper  ' 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  ' 
man  who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50.  | 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  560,  I 
Phones  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s  i 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaia-r  Form  ; 
Trucks. 

MODEL  35  UNOTYPE  for  sale— 
almost  new,  4  magazines,  hydraquadder,  ; 
electric  pot.  plus  other  equipment. 
Write  Box  653,  North  Hollywood,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Press  Room 

GOSS  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Press  Room 

SCOTT  PRESSES— 22 3/4" 

6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder, 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit 
Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors,  3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic 
Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 
Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 
Loeaitad:  Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

BEN  SHULMAN  MSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfoid  7-4590 


o  Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Press, 
Product  11x15%,  2  colors  one  side, 

1  color  reverse.  Additional  folds 
added  for  digest  size  books, 
o  Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.C. 
motor. 

O  Vandercook  full  page  proof  press. 

O  Vandercook  model  320,  size  20x27 
proof  press. 

O  Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  router  &  , 
jigsaw. 

O  Hacker  plate  rectifier. 

O  61x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metal 
frame  with  398  8%xl3  galleys. 

O  Hoe  double  plate  tail  cutter — 21%" 
o  Hoe  stereotyi)e  saw. 

APEX  PRINTING  M.\GHINERY 
CO.,  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City  12  WO  6-0070 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  deck 
with  long  side  frames,  2  to  1  model. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder,  , 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse 
cylinder,  end  feed.  No.  1341,  75  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive,  two  GAPCO  fountains. 
Available  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-page,  2  to  1 
model.  No.  369,  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo¬ 
type,  mat  roller.  Available  April. 

CLINE- WBSTINGHOUSE:  30  H.P.,  76 
H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available  now. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  60 
H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available 
now, 

CUTLER-HAMMER:  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors,  6-wire,  standard  duty,  %  H.P. 
clearing  motors.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Satiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Uss  Rofss  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertios 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tiiaes  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  i8  70c:  2  9  80c; 
1  a  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sending  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classifled  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  (9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  (8  $L15;  2  timet  9  $L30;  1 
time  9  $1.^  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

41.00  SERVICB  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodnaadny,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

Lines 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

ao 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  ‘HniM  Towor  N.  Y.  34,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRynnt  9-3052 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

;  2  to  1  Model — Double  Folder  A.C. 
Drive — Complete  Stereo  including  Mat 
Roller.  Located:  Kentucky. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

Make  Offer — All  or  Part  ■ 

;  MULTI-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESSES  i 

I  Available  Immediately 

'  Angle  bar  newq>aper  preasea  with  22% 

;  inch  cut-off.  Oiierate  up  to  40,000 
'  copies  per  hour.  6  arch  type  units,  2 
folders,  2  color  cylinders,  portable  color  I 
,  fountains.  Presses  recently  overhauled. 

:  Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Double- 
i  truck  easting  box.  E^CIELLENT  OP¬ 
ERATING  CONDITTON. 

j  San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

i  GOSS  3  UNIT  PRESS,  DBKlKBnt 
j  TYPE;  23-9/16"  cutoff:  two  color  foun- 
I  tains,  reverse  cylinder,  2  colors  and 
^  black;  double  folder;  24-|>age  in  step 
of  2,  48-page  collect;  64"  paper  roll, 
i  end  feed:  AC  drives,  RIOHARDSON- 
I  SOVDE  CO,,  INC.,  700  South  Fourth 
'  Street,  Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota, 


2  20  PAGE  DUPLEX  : 
TUBULAR  PRESSES  j 

2  to  1  Models — Twinned  and  Cross-as¬ 
sociated — A.C.  Drives.  Comp.  Stereo. 
Located:  Lynn  (Maas.)  Telegrram. 

BEN  SHULMAN  MSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 

A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 
Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

(^.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

TWO  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS,  Model  A, 
Serial  Numbers  1271  and  1609,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  operating.  E.  W. 
Johnson,  Mirror  -  Democrat,  Olathe, 
Kansas. 


COLOR  ! ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pancoast 
Color  Couples — Double  Folder — 22%" — 
on  Substructure  —  with  Reels  and 
Pasters — A.C.-Drive — Located :  Florida. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


GOSS  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cut-off, 
AC  drives. 

Hoe  24-Page,  color  cylinder,  prints 
three  color  and  black,  all  stereotype, 
%  page  folder, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SCOTT  PRESS— 211/2"  I 

6  Units — Double  Folder — 2  D.C,  Press  | 
Drives — on  Substructure  with  3  Arm  1 
Reels  or  End  Fed.  Will  Sell  all  or  part.  ’ 
Priced  attractively  with  6  months  for  \ 
removal.  j 

Located:  Chicago-American.  1 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfoid  7-4690  j 

3  UNIT  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  double  | 
width  press,  overhead  feed,  1  double 
folder  (rebuilt  3  years  ago)  23-9/16 
inch  cutoff,  24  pages  straight,  48  pages 
collert,  7-year-old  75  horsepower  AC 
Westinghouse  drive  motor,  link-belt 
chain  drive,  built-in  brake,  7-year-old  ' 
electronic  Cutler-Hammer  AC  controller,  1 
electric  overhead  hoist  for  roU  handling,  ! 
complete  set  of  good  condition  rollers  j 
plus  extra  supply,  much  new  surplus  ! 

I  maintenance  equipment  including  enough 
gears  to  outfit  1  unit,  siieed  20,000  per 
I  hour.  Entire  press  in  excellent  running 
;  condition.  Available  about  May,  1960. 

:  TV)  be  sold  as  is,  where  is,  removable  by 
'  buyer.  See  it  running  now.  Contact  j 
Robert  E.  Jackson,  Anderson  Newspa-  | 
pers,  Inc,,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  I 
TUBULAR  PRESS  j 

Delivered  new  1948-1963  Full  Color  : 
Flexibility  —  Complete  Stereo  —  A.C. 
Drive.  Located:  Texas.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690  I 

EDITOR  sc  PUB 


Press  Rtmm 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — A.C.  Drive— Stsna 
Located:  San  Diego.  AvailaM  MarS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfotd  7-4U| 

SCOTT  5  Unit  Press 
GOSS  7  Unit  Press 
HOE  6  Unit  Press 
GOSS  3  Unit  Press 
DUPLEX  3  Unit  Press 
GOSS  4  Unit  Tube 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

2 — Duplex  Models  AB — LooaM: 

N.  (iarolina — Salt  Lake  Gt^. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfoid  T-4iH 
Stereotype 

2%-TON  HOE  STEHtEO  FUBMld, 
Complete  with  6  G.E.  elemeots,  pmg 
and  spout,  temperature  controls,  liail 
control,  agitator.  Electric  eontrei  g» 
el,  G.E.  with  six  sixty  amp,  cinika 
for  stereo  furnace.  Hoe  curved  plMi 
casting  box.  22%'  cutoff.  Scott  Tail 
Cutter.  Scott  curved  plate  sbavar.  ii 
is.  where  is.  $3,000.  Available  afla 
June  1.  Wenatchee  Daily  Wetli 
Wenatchee,  Washington. 

FOR  SALE — 3  ton  Kemp  fansM, 
heating  equipment  and  pump— 16  ssta 
plate  chases  almost  new — Goh  Pagv 
flat  box,  TH&S  bars,  Circnlv  Ss*. 
I  Brett  guard — Jig  and  Drill  Trinuaw— 
j  DC  motors.  Ham.  RPM — 12  like  MS. 
I  Newspaper  Publishers  Supply,  IW  N. 
!  Lord  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  Illinois. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

i 

1  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

'  MAT  ROLLERS 

I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-46H 


Linotypes — I  ntertypes — Lodlot 
PRINTORAFT  REPRESENTATIVIB 
186  Church  St.  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Go*  W 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  svaik 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works.  W 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

"newspaperequipment 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSK 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES  ., 
TELETYPESBITER  BQUIPMBIT 
Ludlows— Elrods— Mat  Rollsn 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  Oty  6,  Ma. 

WANTED  one  set  impressioa  ^ 
plate  cylinders  for  N  Type  DW* 
Press,  14%  inches  printing  uiajj*”' 
T.  V.  Taft,  General  Manager,  EtoW 
Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  New  York. 

LISHER  for  February  20,  19<0 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

needed  by  April  for 
aggressive  Southern 
daily  in  30,000  class. 
Man  with  integrity, 
35-49,  well  grounded 
in  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  open. 
State  full  particulars 
in  letter.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
ply  now  to 

Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASBISTANT  PUBUSHER  capable  of 
taUnf  over  in  publisher’s  absence; 


NEED  SALE^SMAN  to  ciUI  on  Meenty-  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  for  New  EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  writer  who 
eiicht  s«enciee  and  countleea  marina  England  newspapers  of  various  cireu-  >  can  edit  entire  page  with  emphaaia  on 
and  sporting  goods  accounts  in  Seattle  iations  10-30,000  required  to  fill  five  local.  Write  column.  Alao  have  opening 
for  well-accepted  regional  weekly  with  vacancies,  both  for  experienced  ad  combo  reporter-sports.  Both  needed  at 
$12.60  inch  rate  and  monthly  trade  salesmen  and  beginners.  Send  resume  once.  Chart  Area  Nine.  SeUaries  open, 
magaxine.  Opportunity  to  make  sub-  to  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As-  Replies  confidential.  Airmail  brief  resu- 
stantial  esuming  on  30  per  cent  com-  sociatlon,  340  Main  Street,  Worcester  me.  Box  712,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 
mission  basis,  ^cellent  references  will  8,  Maaaachuaetts.  - —  -  - - 


be  required.  Box  602,  Editor  A  Pub-  — 
liaher. 

ADVBR’nSING  SALESMAN— Unusual 
opportunity  for  good  man  on  staff  of  '  A  L 

7.  Chart  Area  1  paper  in  20,000  cir-  l 
culation  class,  ^x  625,  Editor  A  It  isn’t  m 
Publisher.  ,  in  moving 


■  I II  ■■  .  MANAGING  EDITOR.  eocperienced 

editorial  young  man  capable  of  taking  complete 

charge  of  small  daily  staff  in  Chart 

_  Area  8.  Must  be  able  to  direct  smsdl 

A  LI’ITLB  BIT  CRAZY?  staff  to  make  full  working  contribution 

:  to  news  report.  Box  714,  Editor  A 
ary,  but  it  might  help  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

Urban  Weekly  established  1890 
needs  self-starter  Ad  Salesman 
with  directive  ability.  Strong 
on  promotions  and  good  layout 
ideas.  ’This  job  calls  for  a 
top-man  with  vigorous  deter¬ 
mination  to  show  real  sales 
ability  and  desire  for  advance¬ 
ment.  We  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  just  mediocre  perform¬ 
ance. 

Publisher 

MINNEAPOLIS  ARGUS 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota 


in  moving  up  with  a  unique  busineaa  ! - - - 

which  doubim  iU  sise  every  year  or  REPORTER,  at  least  one  year  experi- 
two.  More  important;  Wo  are  ^ter  ence.  fast  on  typewriter,  have  car  in 
young  meu  (23-28)  with  top  writing  '  g(x>d  running  conditon.  Permanent  po- 
Mlent.  Cover  the  whole  bit  in  one  sition,  advancement  depending  upon 
letter:  Sample,  area  preference  and  ability,  fine  working  cemditions,  paid 


Openings  in  Chart  Areas  vacatiM.  Cail  on  Don  Moog,  Associate 
*■  Editor,  The  Patchogue  Advance.  Long 

PRANK  ARSOrTA-rirq  '  Island,  New  York.  Telephone  GRovor 

ritANK.  AS>SOCIATEB  i  5.10OO  for  appointment. 

Box  687  I  .  _ _ 

_ Tujunga,  California  _  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  sports  minded 

PISHING  AND  HUNITOO  NBTOMAN  'SS”'Sl£r.“'SSl.'Sr  SSH: 

d^  fications  and  reference*  first  letter.  Pat 

Alhl«d®SMo' 

familiar  with  all  phases  of  newe^per  Ashland.  Ohio.  _ 

BRADFORD.  PENNSYLVANIA, 
Id*  oSSS  i^cludin?  2veJ?lsin7^d  ERA  has  an  opening  f^  an  energ|rtio 
circulation  work  in  the  Portland!  Ore-  week  mZT 

gon  area.  Journalism  degree  will  be  Totten,  Man- 


_  know  all  phases  of  weekly  work.  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Immediate  aging  Editor. 

FUis.  Hobbs.  New  Mexico.  opening  for  experienced  "professional”  “  !S^^„e  Jfh 

- - -  newspaper  man  to  sell  and  service  ea-  thilTthlrtT-fire  iSSh^n  BEGINNING 

(.irculation  .  tablished  accounts,  open  new  busineu  a  'PubfiZier  *  ***  Female.  Jobs 

■  ;  in  highly  competitive  major  market  in  _J _  Coast.  Send 


1^  ?h;r?hlrtTifive*lS“y'*ln*S^e“Sf 


Female.  Jobs  available  from  Ciaat  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 


for  IS.SOO  afternoon  daily.  Write  D. 


HARD  WORKING  SUPERVISOR  for  '  Chart  Area  2.  One  who  kniwe  and  can  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  »vailability  date.  Cont^:  Bill 

Dsning  paper  in  the  East.  Home  de-  use  Bureau  material  to  fullest  ^van-  fg^  19,500  afternoon  daily.  Write  D.  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  & 

lliwy  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book.  tage.  Paid  vacations,  excellent  retire-  Grandoin,  Hi*  Gazette,  Sterling  HI  Madison  St.,  Qiicago  2,  Illinois, 

basllant  opportunity  to  move  UP.  ment  plan,  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  man  ^  CE  6-6670. 

Wiks  experience.  Question,  salary  re-  26  to  ,86  ago  group.  Give  complete  d^  ruip/yrttbr  fnr  vs  non  re,.-*  a-.^  »  "  at  j  a  ,  1 

qdwinU  in  confidence  to  Box  732,  tails,  including  age  and  salary  desired.  A^  ^  TWO  JOBS  open  now.  Need  A-1  general 

Uter  b  Publisher.  Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher.  p.m.  daily.  Must  be  TOishM  assignment  pro  who  can  handle  any- 

mmisnvr- _  _  _  ^ftssnan.  Box  607,  Editor  b  Pub-  1  thing  fast  but  thoroughly.  Need  either 

f.la*tiAr>A  AArftrtUinm  .TAT,vTT.TTTcrv,T-  “***■•_ _  _  ;  cub  or  reporter  some  expmionce  who  is 


lliwy  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book.  tage.  Paid  vacations,  excellent  retire-  Grandoin,  Hi*  Gazette,  Sterling,  HI. 

Emllcot  opportunity  to  mov®  UP#  ment  frinffe  benenta.  rrefer  man  _ 

Writ#  experience.  Question,  salary  re-  26  to  ,86  age  group.  Give  complete  d^  ruip/yrttbr  fnr  9»  non  nk.-*  t 

JkvMoU  in  confidence  to  Box  732,  tails,  including  age  and  salary  desired.  Ai^  < 

Mter  b  Publisher.  Box  700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CJoitified  Advertising 


ADVER'nSTNG 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  knovri- 


young,  accurate,  eager,  has  eye  oo 
future.  Good  advancement  posaibilitias 


■V I»S1I nrunCTT  m  sccrmvm  .j..—  at  a,  ,  ,  a  nr  I  AMVAjHiivyiaLT  iviurvAivi ciiv — mowi-  1  luiure.  uooo  auvanceiiiBiJv  iioasiDiiiuae 

salreman.  Age  25  I  edge  of  camera,  dark  room  needed  at  both  job*.  Above  average  salaries. 
*«•  w>0>  »"  once,  giving  full  details  firrt  letter.  |  Southwest  daUy.  Replies  in  confidence. 

S?  ,">**  ^cw  ^glsnd  Managing  Editor.  The  Pampa  DaUy  '  Send  reeume  to  Box  718,  Editor  b 

•fw  of  established  department.  Must  daily.  Attractive  salary  for  right  man.  ;  >jn_.  Pamn#  Tovaa  p„kiinkn. 

bi  tops  in  copy,  layout  and  salesman-  Only  applicants  fully  qualified  in  all  |  ’ 

Mp.  Salary  open.  Give  all  in  first  phases  considered.  Reeume  to:  P.  H.  ’  P 

Ibtw.  E  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Reg-  Blue.  Advertising  Director,  Pawtucket  I  | 

idsr,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Times,  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island.  ^||P  Q|k|  |||gj|l 

Display  Advertising  ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN,  age  21  to  I  o  o  li-  l  I 


Display  Advertising  \  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  age  21  to 

35,  who  can  make  attractive  layouts, 
ADVHmSING  SALESMAN  for  com-  write  good  copy  and  sell,  by  progressive 
neiity  newspaper  group.  Prefer  mar-  |  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  18.500  circu- 
rkd  man  30  to  40.  Excellent  oppor-  lation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
tedty  for  experienced  man  strong  in  I  ability  and  experience.  Excellent  ad- 
and  layout.  Good  starting  s^ary  '  vancement  opportunity.  Management 
Wi  car  allowance.  Send  resume,  I  shares  in  insurance,  hospitalization, 
Gssrpi  Newton.  Bee-M sesen ger,  10910  medical  costs.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
SeMh  IMn  StreeA,  Los  Angelas  61,  |  tions.  Retirement  plan.  Located  renter 
(slifomia.  1  nature’s  wondierland.  Give  complete  in- 

-  -  .  - .  formation  about  yourself  and  salary 

1  expected.  R.  M.  Anderson,  Manager, 
LATOirr  APTroTi  ry>Pviiirpn»B»i>  '  Longview.  Washington  Daily  News. 


IATOUT  ARTIST-OOPYWRITER  '  vvasnington  uaiiy  news, 

pa*  of  Horida’s  major  newspapers 

Isi  an  opening  for  a  top-notch  adver-  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
■uhif  layout-copywriter  with  some  ex-  |  SALESilAN 

Pmenee  in  editorial  layout  and  fln- 

yel  art.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  :  Aggressive,  seasoned  display  salesman 

3ih  622,  Editor  b  Publiaher.  with  strong  competitive  background.  ; 

- - Must  be  able  to  build  new  ^sineee  i 

,  T  ,1 ,  _ _ _  and  develop  area  promotions.  No  order  j 

Advertising  salesman,  takers.  Permanent  position  for  pro-  ; 

DISPI^Y  I  ducer.  Outstanding  benefits,  good  sal- 

•itli  actual  competitive  newspaper  ex-  ary.  and  unusually  bright  future.  Ex- 
JJiance.  Ability  to  service  new  and  celler.t  working  conditions. 

W  aewnts.  make  good  layouts,  con-  1 

Wt  timely  promotions  and.  If  proven  For  appointment  write  or  call  .  .  . 
WaliBed.  to  direct  staff  of  8  other  F.  D.  Ide,  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
for  well  established  group  of  Co.,  940  3rd  Avenue.  San  Diego  12, 
imnant  newspapers,  over  KW.OOO  cir-  California.  BEImont  4-7111. 

°“*6i°P.  (Xiicago  area.  Very  unusual 

WwUinlty  for  experienced,  highly - 

TMUBad  self-starter  and  linage  builder.  .  RETAIL  SALESMAN  who  can  reidly 
average  salary,  bonus,  profit  I  sell  and  develop  small  accounts  into 
■•nnt  and  other  benefits  with  high  '  consistent  advertisers.  Strong  on  spec- 
maing  potential.  Give  complete  de-  ulative  layouts.  City  population  60.000. 

experience,  age,  references  and  Good  starting  salary  and  excellent 
"™iig  salary  desired.  Replies  oonfl-  working  conditions.  Insurance  and 

many  oUier  bwefits.  Aggressive,  grow-  1 
S’  »•  Peacock,  Publisher,  Northwest  ing  daily  in  (Xiart  Area  7.  Replies  | 
'!'*epapers  2319-31  Milwaukee  Avenue,  1  confidential.  Box  885,  Editor  and  Pub-  ! 
'*®e«o  47,  Illinois.  I  lisher.  ' 

editor  sc  publisher  for  Februarr  20,  1960 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ _ _ _ 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyl 

ACCOUNT  OF: _ 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order — 
see  Clauified  Advertisin9  Rate  Box) 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBRTO  RIOO  EngliBh'lannuafce  daily  SI 
needs  man  for  sports  reporting,  to-  Cl 
write.  Desk  and  makeup  experience,  Gi 
knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful.  Three-  su 
man  department,  salary  $80.00  to  start,  to 
Reply  San  Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

-  -  -  .  - at 

DESKJIAN.REPORTER  —  Metropoli-  a 
tan  newspaper,  seven  day  morning  op-  H 
oration.  Chart  Area  10,  has  opening  H 
for  competent  copyreader  and  also  re-  P< 
porter,  preferably  beginner.  Do  not  >n 
send  clippings  but  give  full  details  of  at 
education  and  experience  in  first  letter  w 
to  Box  806,  Editor  and  Publisher.  tt 

—  - a 

BDITCm  FOR  WEEKLY  PAPER  ,  ci 
85  miles  from  New  York.  |  s* 

Box  823,  Biditor  &  Publisher.  |  R 

EDITOR — monthly  trade  publication.  ' 
Knowledge  maritime  industry  helpful.  — 
Box  822.  Editor  &  Publisher.  p 

tl 

EXPERIENCED  and  energetic  reporter  a 
for  man  sized  position.  Some  desk  and 
feature  work.  Plenty  of  variety.  South-  ,  ti 
em  New  England  morning.  Send  clips,  '  p 
biography.  Fine  community.  Many  job  _ 
benefits.  Box  844,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER,  top  Z 
scale,  metropolitan  newspaieer.  Chart  i. 
Area  6,  write  Box  821,  Editor  &  Pub-  _ 
lisher,  ^ 

EXPEaUENCED  REPORTER  for  ® 
Southern  Michigan  daily  in  25,000  class.  _ 
Good  hours,  pay  benefits.  Write  Box  i 
836,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  !  A 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHER  .seeking  trade  t; 
journal  editor-writer.  Prefer  woman  '  s 
with  e.\ecutive  experience  in  the  maga-  p 
zine  field.  Apply  Box  832,  Eklitor  &  g 
Publisher.  v 

-  I 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  rejiorter  im-  ;  - 
mediately.  At  least  partial  experience  | 
preferred.  Attractive  working  condi-  '  _ 
tions.  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  t 
Falls,  New  York.  i  ^ 

GOOD  REPORTERS  who  are  looking  ^  * 
for  a  change  are  scarcer  than  hen’s  |  g 
teeth.  But  if  you  are  one  of  these,  ^ 
you  will  be  hai>py  in  a  position  offer-  j 
ing;  challenging  work,  good  pay,  top  .  >] 
benefits,  opixirtunity,  and  located  in  a 
growing,  progressive  community.  Tile 
reporter  who  will  fill  this  opening  is 
now  employed,  but  feels  that  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  ability  are  not  now  being 
fully  utilized.  If  you  are  this  person, 
we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  All  replies  i 
confidential.  (Moving  expense  allow¬ 
ance;  Chart  Area  2).  Write  Box  802,  l 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN,  familiar  with  Ver-  ' 
mont  and  handling  country  correspond¬ 
ents,  to  assume  state  desk  duties.  Salary 
open.  All  benefits,  including  profit 

sharing.  Replies  confidential.  Box  804, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEJR  —  for  leading  suburban  > 
weekly  newsi>aper ;  full  time,  Mondays 
through  EVidays ;  must  have  experience  | 
and  references;  immediate  opening, 
steady.  AMHERST  BEE,  5564  Main  St., 
WiUiamsville.  Buffalo  21,  New  York. 

REn*ORTE3R :  Man  or  woman  couple 
years’  experience  to  staff  out-of-town 

news  bureau.  Send  brief  biography,  ^ 

salary  desired.  Box  837,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPOnTEK-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Small 
(Niio  daily  newspaper.  Good  opportunity  ' 
to  grow  with  good  paper.  Box  803,  . 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  | 

REPORTEJk  to  cover  fine  suburban  ' 
community  in  Southern  New  England.  | 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  experi-  | 
enoe.  Car  essential,  p.m.  daily,  E<x-  I 

cellent  benefits.  Box  824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REIPORtEKS,  Editors  and  Photogra-  | 
phers  (experienced  and  inexperienced) 
sought  by  New  York  State  Publishers.  I 
Write  NYSPA,  Journalism  Center,  | 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y.  j 

SPORT’S  EDITOR  for  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Write  to  GoHon  C.  Dix,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Defiance  Crescent  News,  De¬ 
fiance,  Ohio.  Give  schoeding,  back¬ 
ground,  expected  salary. 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR^for  40-50.000  class. 
Chart  Area  2  daily.  Ebccellent  pay. 
Give  complete  background,  references, 
submit  limited  samples.  Box  834,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Hromotion— Public  Kelati<m*  Promotion^— Pultlic  RelmtUm$ 


THE  REIPOR'TER  we’re  seeking  prob¬ 
ably  now  works  on  a  small  daily  or  on 
a  weekly  in  South  Carolina  or  (Georgia. 
He  has  two  or  throe  years’  experience,  j 
He  wants  to  work  on  a  larger  news- 
l>aper  where  there  is  room  for  advance¬ 
ment.  and  wants  to  be  a  part  of  an 
aggressive,  growing  organization.  He  is 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  and 
the  challenge  of  operating  a  bureau  in 
a  small  city  where  he  must  make  de¬ 
cisions  and  serve  as  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  newspai>er  management.  , 
Box  809,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

ETIEE  LANCEIRS!  Sdl  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap- 
tiona  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures.  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  desired  with  all  around 
knowledge  of  composing  room.  Usual 
employee  benefits,  vacation,  insurance, 
etc.  Midwest  location  in  fairly  large 
city.  Unorganized.  Write  Box  617,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
ADVEHITTSING  PROMOTTON 
COPY  WRITER 


Unusual  opportunity  for  a 
man,  under  35,  with  at  least 
2  or  3  years  of  WRITING 
EIXPERIEINCE.  College  degree, 
executive  imtential  and  ability 
to  take  on  a  heavy  work  load 
in  a  fast-p<u:ed  operation. 
Will  write  direct  mail  bro- 
(diures,  in-pc4>er  ads,  presenta¬ 
tions,  sales  letters,  market  data 
material  and  some  public  re¬ 
lations  copy.  Good  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  benefits,  good  fu¬ 
ture  and  real  challenge  for  a 
topflight  man. 

Send  samples  and  complete 
resume  to  Personnel  Director, 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  De¬ 
troit  31.  Michigan. 


PUBLIC  RERATTONS— large  national 
financial  corporation  seeks  top  assistant 
to  develop  interesting  releases,  write 
speeches,  contact  major  media.  Cre¬ 
ative,  mature,  able  to  operate  on  high 
level.  New  England.  Send  resume;  sal¬ 
ary  included,  availability.  Box  703, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 


Position  now  open  on  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Responsibilities  include  supervision 
of  in-paper  promotions.  prei>ara- 
tion  of  sales  presentations  and 
brochurec  lor  all  departments,  and 
direction  of  the  many  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  service  ac¬ 
tivities  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Experience  ne^ed,  but  not 
necessarily  on  large  newspaper. 
Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  capable,  energetic,  person¬ 
able  newspaperman.  Send  complete 
resume  of  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Cowdery,  Vice- 
President,  World  Publishing  Co.. 
14th  and  Dodge  Sts.,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. 


ASSISTANT  PREISS  FOREMAN— well 
rounded  experience  to  assiune  adminis¬ 
trative  direction.  Good  (g)portunity  open 
shop,  preferably  having  stereotype  ex¬ 
perience,  Chart  Area  3.  Eiisential  en¬ 
gineering  background  or  equivalent  in¬ 
volving  semi-cylindrical  end-fed  GOSS. 
Box  841,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTYlGRAPHEni  —  seasoned  man 
to  operate  department  with  part  time 
assistant.  Liberal  benefits,  permanence 
and  excellent  working  conditions.  State 
starting  salary  needed  and  furnish  ref- 
erence^  and  qualifications  first  letter. 
Pat  Phelan,  Eiditor,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
Times  Gazette. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

PRESENTATION.  RESEARCH 
OPENINGS  IN  EXPANDING 
PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 

EIxpanding  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  large,  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  competitive  Pennsylvania 
market  has  openings  for  two  quali¬ 
fied  people — one  to  join  advertising 
sales  presentation  section  and  the 
other  to  aid  in  media  and  market 
research  activities. 

Elxperience  in  writing  presenta¬ 
tions  or  handling  research  is  es- 
'  sential.  'These  two  opportunities  are 
!  on  an  outstanding  newspaper  with 
a  national  reputation  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  promotion. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  All  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  complete  story — includ¬ 
ing  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  727,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Research- Analysis 

RESEARCH  MANAGER  WANTED 
Pacific  Coast,  200,000  circulation,  de- 
t>artment  of  3  except  during  large  proj¬ 
ects  when  up  to  35  are  employed.  Stable 
community,  extremely  stable  property, 
many  employe  benefits,  beet  iiossible 
working,  living,  recreational  conditions. 
Pull  details,  educational,  experience 
background  1st  letter,  plus  references. 
Box  801,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Salesman 

NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMEN 

Elxperienced  in  marketing,  composing 
room,  mail  room,  stereotype  plate  and 
newBi>rint  conveying  equipment.  Sand 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Jampol 
JAMPOL  (30RPaRATI0N 
728-742— 61st  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


PUBUC  RElLA'^ON^.  national  m. 
fessional  association.  I’cwd  writw,^ 
leases,  brochures.  newKletten,  toi 
with  printer.  Public  i:.-lations.  mss 
Itaper  experience.  Box  819,  Editiv  s 
Publisher,  * 

INSTRUCriON 

Classified  Adicrtisimg 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIffi 

380  Newspapers  Have  EkiroUM 
Salespeople  and  Kxeeuti^ 

In  Parish  Sales- I'raining 

Course  in  Classified  .Vdvsrtitig 

Sales  training  provided  by  tbs  Has. 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classifiad  Adiw. 
tising  Mk>w8  Classified  i>eraoiiad  kse 
to  square  right  up  to.  analyss  mt 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  » 
counter.  Glassified  salespeople  sis  a- 
pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THtia 
own  TIME),  developed  to  inerssasthft 
individual  sales  production  sad 
,  writing  skill  to  get  and  Imp  am 
business. 

Tile  famed  Parish  Course  (only  em 
in  existence)  has  proved  sines  IIM 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  sad  sa. 
ccesfully  trains  beginners— hrssdiM 
and  refreshes  experienced  personasl. 

Put  the  Parish  Course  to  anrk  !• 
yo’i  now  to  slash  turnover,  hsighiB 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  sands 
veiop  professional  pride — all  widls  k 
Mps  you  develop  mors  Ckaadftd 
faster. 

Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  u  jss 
want  to  have  these  benefits  HOW, 
Your  only  investment  in  this  20-liasa 
saies-booeting  Course  is  $66  each,  Sai 
in  the  names  now  or  write  far  d» 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INfXIRPORATIl) 

Classified  Advertising  DevjriapaasM 

Services  for  Newspsqiers  Sines  IW 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Fteids 
Oxford  1-8331 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
IJnot3ri>e,  Intertype  Instruetisn 
EYee  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  (rom  trainee  to  esecutive  personnel. 


Administrative 


EIDITOR  with  heavy  management  back¬ 
ground  now  reedy  as  publisher  or 
assistant,  small  or  medium  daily.  Box 
535,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


TOMORROW 

Somewhere  there  is  a  publisher  doing 
an  excellent  job  today  who  is  thinking 
.  about  tomorrow  and  is  oonvinced  a 
I  better  news  product  will  make  his  pa-  , 
per  more  significant  and  successful.  I  | 
want  to  be  tiis  assistsmt,  and  use  my 
j  news,  advertising  and  publiMiing  ex- 
I  perience ;  my  interest  in  new  processes ;  | 
I  and  my  leadership  ability  in  a  position  < 
I  on  his  medium  size  daily  where  I  will 
,  be  worth  no  leas  than  $18,000  a  year.  { 
I  will  relocate  ansrwhere  except  the 
South.  I 

Box  608,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher  I 

SOME  PUBLISHER  MUST  NEED 

second  man  to  eventually  take  over 
management  responsibilities  of  his 
newspaper.  Young  family  man  with 
proven  sales  ability  and  executive 
leadership  in  Retail,  Classified.  Nation¬ 
al,  Elxee^ionally  strong  and  clean  rec¬ 
ord  that’ll  stand  inspection.  Wish  to 
relocate  with  smaller  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  smaller  community.  Please  phone 
PA  4-6037  (Glenview,  Illinois)  and  ar¬ 
range  for  immediate  interview,  or  ad- 
I  dress  Box  820,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Administrative _ 

YOUNG  CIRCULATTON.  promotka. 
business  manager  wants  (9portiaiity  ti 
learn  other  departments  while  pte 
ducing  in  one  or  combination  of  sksn 
positions.  Interested  more  in 
edge  than  salary  but  expert  livala 
wage.  Object;  future  general  msnijpi 
or  assistant  publisher.  Box  72$,  Ema 
ft  Publisher. 

BLUE  CHIP  BUSINESS  MANAGHl- 
;  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wants  W 
'■  spot  with  total  responsibility.  Now  ta 
50,000  market.  Proven  success,  u» 

,  lievable  autobiography.  Confinwiuw. 

'  Box  831,  ^itor  and  Publisher. 

I  Artists— Cartoonists _ 

I  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— II  yssrt 
'  experience,  seeks  spot  on  daily  >* 

;  Chart  Areas  10-12.  Box  716,  Editrt  • 
Publisher.  _ 

I  TOP  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 

I  Layout.  Art,  Copy.  Relocate. 

Box  725.  Eiditor  ft  Puhlisfaw. 

Circulation _ 

LOST  MY  JOB— IHJB  TO  MfflGtt 
26  year  old  circulation  mansgw  vj> 
years  with  same  company.  Strcni  ** 
pitimotion.  Beat  refereneaa— Hww 

Box  706,  Eiditor  ft  Publiabar. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  February  20,  19$# 


SITlI.4TIO\S  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

~  Circulation 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Photography 

HPHUENOEI'  DISTRICT  MAN  and  WOULD  YOU  HIRE  a  competent  MUST  BE  IN  CAUPORNIA  for  Demo-  a 

Llaetar.  Would  be  able  to  taka  over  American  who  happena  to  be  a  Negro  T  cratic  convention  and  meeting  four  :  iTlVlviaitAJ'tuwt 

^’drealatioD  manager.  Family  man—  6  yean'  top  reporter,  Mldweet  J-grad.  weeks  later.  Willing  to  give  Oalifomia  »  ».  j  r«i 

^  U— Ckn  handle  large  number  of  looking  for  a  newspaper.  Public  Itela-  publisher  3-4  weeks  vacation  starting  Public  Relatiooe  Departmant-Mjer 
Sw  routes  and  carriers.  Prefer  tiona  or  radio  news  spot  near  New  York  July  I8th  for  $125  per  week.  Paul  Company  12  years.  Dmre  pMtion  wiu 
w  Area  6.  but  will  with  proper  City.  Boot  529,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  Simon.  Publisher,  Tribune,  Troy,  Ill.  firm  or  pubhcatum  where  p^  experi- 

"♦*  relocate  elsewhere.  Proven  — - I - -  journalistic  potantW 

..  _ -a-  nr-ia.  n tTT .ctMVOTQ  swiTOWU  n  utilized.  Some  exDerianea  in  BPaelal 


w  Area  6.  but  will  with  proper  City.  Boot  529,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  Simon.  Publisher,  Tribune,  Troy,  Ill.  firm  or  publicattoti  where  p^  experi- 

"♦*  relocate  elsewhere.  Proven  — - - -  journalistic  potantW 

SSo,  records.  Write  Box  729,  EX-SPORTS  EDITOR,  7  years’  copy  uUlized.  ^e  oxpmienoe  in 

Kr  *  Publisher.  f^tor  big  city  daily,  se^  spo^  spot.  OUTSTANDING  EDITOR,  35.  Ohio.  VTM  rrim.  Age  80,  vrtll 

-  -  Mature  ^tor,  writer.  Mam^,  87.  J-  Michigan,  Washington,  D.C.  bfick-  relocate.  Box  783,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

iGCBBSSIVE  tURCULATION  MAN-  Grad.  Box  708,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  j  ground,  desires  top  spot  on  quality  —  -  - - 

tCHl-  Stronn  on  Home  Delivery  Pro-  - — ; ; — —  |  daily.  Sound  administrator,  local  nows  PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  2  years’  photo 

Mdra.  Unusual  record  deportment  cost  HELP  I  Tnat  s  what  I  need,  and  what  |  specialist,  community  leader.  Box  811,  gnhool  4  years'  service  publications. 

mBoI.  Young  medium  size  dmiy  cir-  the  papw  that  ^nds  it  will  be  get-  '  Editor  ft  Publisher.  photo-eesays  and  spot  news.  Complete 

.Jrtioo  head  reeks  greater  challenge  Ung.  I  have  solid  10  years  reporting,  i _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Miuinment  Box  807  Editor  ft  Pub- 

write  sox  827,  Editor  ft  Pul.  ^p^i^ring^ex^nce^^  but^now 


SPORTS  WRITER 


photo-essays  and  sixit  netm.  Complete 
equiimient.  Box  807,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


chimce  as  ^tor  of  snmll  daily,  large  i  Competmt  writer  swks  to  locate  in 
weakly,  good  plant  pubUcsOion.  Unmar-  '‘tY  with  pro  bas^ll  or  college  sports. 


ClaMififd  Adpertuing  wei^y,  good  plant  publicsition.  Unmar- 

ried.  Go  anywhere  for  right  opfxir- 
tunity.  Box  721,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

tBLE  marrieil  man.  age  32,  10  yesu-s’  - - - 

jMsited  experience,  top  New  England  MANAGING  EDITOR 

jail,  seeking  managerriiip  and  ad-  News  executive  on  prestige  metropoli- 
itsMSsent.  Complete  resume  write  Box  tan  paper  seeks  managing  editor  iwst 

iH.  Editor  &  Publisher.  on  good  medium  daily.  Age  35,  family, 

.  college  graduate,  now  earning  $10,000. 

Correspondents  Box  723.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


3*4  years’  experience.  Knows  desk.  J-  YOU  ASK  FOR  EXPERIENCE,  then 


grad.  29,  married.  Available  March  1. 
Box  815,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 
EX-CLEVELAND  NEWS 


give  some.  AAS,  R.I.T.  photo  student. 
Summer  work  anjrthing,  anywhere  (in 
moderation).  Must  have  photo  work 
to  augment  continued  education 
years.  Elective  English.  2  years’  Navy, 


iH.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

HOW’S  YOUR 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  OP 
health.  EJDUCA'nON  AND 
WHHJ’ARET 

Experienced  Washington  woman 
nporter  seeks  new  assignments. 

>  Box  601,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 

iimmOUS.  congenial  display  sales- 
ai  with  3^  years’  (small  dsiily)  ex- 
paiaee.  wi^es  to  relocate  in  central 
g  Southern  California.  Veteran,  26. 


on  m^medinm  dailv  Ac*  35  farnilv  everything  in  sports,  ran  <3  yeais  old.  Extremely  reliable,  am- 

^iSrgJiduSS  earaiM'  $1^000  dewirtment.  handled  copy,  art.  make-  bitious  and  .  .  .  WILUNG  TO  LEARN. 

773^  vJt^’  up.  covered  Cleveland  Indians,  Oleve-  Stanley  M.  Laian,  220  Plymouth  Ave., 

BOX  US,  tsuior  e  ruoiisner. _ Browns  all  major  events.  Age  59.  S.  Rochester  8,  New  York.  HA  6-7394. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Veteran  newspaperman  presently 
employed  on  large  outstanding 
Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  to  make  a  change.  Wide 
experience  on  newspapers  from 
36,000  to  400,000.  Work  no  object. 
Will  produce  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments.  Can  arrange  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  722,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


up,  covered  Cleveland  Indians,  Cleve¬ 
land  Browns  all  major  events.  Age  59. 
Can  1  be  useful  to  you? 

HEaiMAN  GOLDSTEIN 
3749  Mayfield  Rd.  ApU  204-C 
Cleveland  Heights  21,  O4iio 
Phone  Evergreen  2-4037 

TOP  journalism  grad.  38 ;  14  yesurs 


Promotion  Public  Relationt 

PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS— Ws  havs  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  imbtia  rslations 
and  employee  oasnmnnieations  people 
on  file.  Se^  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 


includM  editOT  weekly,  semi:  wire,  „nd  you  rmumes  to  match.  Contact! 
news  ^tor.  editorial  writer  small-me-  bh,  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
diim  dailies ;  seeks  p^anent  job  as  jj.  Madison  St.,  Cblcago  2.  Illinois, 
editor,  manager  small  daily  or  editorial 

writer,  desk  or  makeup  larger  paner.  I  _ _ 

Florida  preferred.  Write  Box  814,  | 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  J-QRAD,  26,  experienced  Public  Rela- 

'  tions,  fund-raising,  special  events,  or¬ 
ganizational  know-how  seeks  growth 


d.  1  child,  good,  backgr^nd!  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS**  i  *  Publisher. 

hip  ,  training  _  and  experience.  foe  - - 


iM^hin  training  and  exnerienee*  Oc  rscrwiN  I  ^  — 28,  one  year  weekly,  two  years' daily, 

Anri)  IMA  Writ.  Bnz  soo'  National  clearing  house  for  competent  '  five  years’  college  Public  Relations  ex- 

JS-Ts  P.?w,.h«r  ’  P««>nnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  perience.  Cum  laude  college  grad,  one 

““  *  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  year  grad  study;  fluent  (^rman,  good 

-  “  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  French,  foreign  travel.  Top  referencee. 

VCMBER  2  MAN  IN  LARGE  METRO-  $  B.  46  St.,  Nerw  York,  OXford  7-6728  Box  826,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POUTAN  PAPER  desires  advertising  ;  ...... - , -  : 

Bisagnz  job  in  small  daily  or  weekly.  VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  gen-  m  ,  .  ,  ,  — 

SblM  in  bureau  techniques.  Age  35.  eral  news  spot  on  medium  sized  daily  Meehanical 

'mily  man.  Complete  knowledge  of  all  any  area.  Ebcpenenced,  features;  vet- 

7M"’Editor'*  ^JblSher.  IMPOSING  ROOM  SUPBRINTEND- 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 


I,  t.  Box  707,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


referencee.  Available  4  weeks’  notice  .  .  .  Shirt- 
Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher.  sleeve  executive  with  25  years’  excellent 

record  with  top-drawer  newspapers — 
_  from  one-man  department  to  director 

Meehanical  of  busy  staffs.  Highly  creative.  Strong 

■  ■  j  on  Oipy  :  Research ;  Art:  Administra- 

(30MPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND-  ‘  tion:  Public  Relations;  Special  EvenU. 
ENT  or  production  manager.  Goat  con-  Work  closely  with  Management.  CSr- 


scaTC'PAxi’T  'TOivicr  rTiTTTiD  Bclous  and  veiT  familiar  With  nsw  proc-  culation.  Advertising  and  Editorial. 

ASSIS-T^T  TTIAVBL  EDITOR  larce  Beat  of  references.  Box  537,  Box  843,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

city  daily  seeks  travel  editorship  medi-  ftPuMishw. 


lOONG  MAN  with  a  record  he  is 

gmd  of  is  available  to  direct  your  P*  F-tftor*^A  Pnhll^W  ’  P**®*' 

dwtising  SUIT  to  greater  sales.  Ten  Box  818,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

rmtP  metropolitan  and  small  daily 

'1®^,®.''®"®®.*.  "“-  COMPETENT  YOUNGSTER,  26.  sin- 

kI®.  i“  dead-end  college  job  seeks  future 


(Yirt  Areas  2,  3  or  6.  Write  Box  895. 
Mtor  ft  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Crulmg.  young,  (34)  editor,  cm. 


Photography 

NeecJ  a  Photographer 


as  reporter  and/or  feature  writer :  ex-  —  xt---  ,  t>  t»i _ _  u  a 

perienoed  on  college  paper;  A.B.  Eng-  ^  Preaa  Photographers  As-  WaJ-. 

lish,  M.A.  psychology;  fluent  Spanish;  Placem®“t  Bureau,  as  a  serv-  Sales 

Chart  Areas  10  11  12  or  R  C  •  avail.  '®®  f®  members  and  to  proepectiv* 

^l7  June^x  846  Mitor  ft  P^blUher  '  emPlo»e«  maintains  a  CONFIDEN-  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  age  42. 
ao  e  .lun  .  BOX  ovo.  CAIIIOTJI  £UDii^r.  Photographms  seeks  Sales  Representative  position 

EDITORIAL  _  Challenging  job;  12  available.  Still-’TV,  Film-News  rssl.  East  Cout.  Widely  known  in  newspitoer 


TOP  FLIGHT  newsman  now  employed 
on  metropolitan  West  coast  daily.  Seeks 
public  relations  job  with  challenge  and 
future.  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


pftsi  on^  local  coverage,  developing  years’  exjierience  newspaper,  fashion  Moet  with  own  equipment.  No  Fe 
priiawiniiing  staff.  Gompfete  knowl-  public  relations,  university  public  re-  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 


all  departments  small,  medium  lations,  house  organ  editing,  teaching. 


bUy,  Box  683.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Gerald  A.  Clarke 


field.  Circulation  Supplies,  Insurance 
(reader-carrier).  Promotions.  Premi¬ 
ums,  Mail  Room  and  Business  Office 


New  employed  technical  editor  in  engi¬ 
neering.  meteorology,  chemistry.  Prefer 
Bast,  consider  elsewliere.  Box  829,  EW- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana  i  equiimient.  Top  references.  Box  828, 


Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


BUTpN,  23,  single,  J-degree,  4  years’  tor  ft  Publisher. 

aimsnee,  Uvea  D.  O.  Seeks  future-  -  - - - 

fs.  interesting  editorisd  post.  WUl  EXPERIENCED  reporter-photographer 
riisl.  Box  631,  Editor  ft  Publiriier.  !  deeirea  job  on  p.m.  daily,  or  weekly, 

- -  - I  in  Chart  Area  4.  Owns  all  photo  and 

TOP  NOTCH  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  82,  !  fi«rkroom  equipment.  Box  842,  Editor 
U  Wsrs’  experience,  best  references.  *  Publisher. 

Bn  CIS,  Editor  ft  Publiaher, 

■  Mimr  SI  ruousner. _  jjumqjj  WHIMSY?  Stymied 

1  A  I  I  r-x  i/~  I-  copyreader.  32,  who  had  fling  at  fea- 

CHALLENGE  fuf®  column,  wants  to  do  it  again. 

WANTED  by  crackerjack  desk-  ^"“>'y.  Box  839.  Editor  ft 

ffiMB.  A<lfl  ••  I'UDllSner. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


CHALLENGE 

WANTED  by  crackerjack  deak- 
■Bsn,  38.  as  managing  editor  of 
p.m.  to  30,000  or  news  eilitor 
of  p.m.  to  60,000,  Northeast 
w  Midwest.  Mature,  reliable, 
azrd  worker  with  liberal  arts 
sad  professional  journalism  de- 
pws.  10  years  on  three  excel¬ 
lent  metropolitans.  Now  ready 
to  put  down  roots,  grow  with 
riAt  town  and  paper.  Avail- 
w  on  three  weeks  notice, 
for  resume,  samplee,  intsr- 
’toot.  write:  Box  702,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MAN,  36.  seeks  employe  magazine  edit¬ 
ing  siiot:  15  years’  industrial,  nows  ex¬ 
perience;  locate  anjrwhcre.  Box  816, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily.  I  | 
A^  provide  work  (long  hours  ideal).  Ulent,  j 
•Ma  Aui??  **  L  ■  ideas:  you  provide  money,  space,  sense  i 

r_  ^  three  *^lts  noUee.  ^  humor.  ’Two  years’  varied  news  ex-  . 
for  rewme,  ««ni^eB,  inter-  perience,  law  degree,  married.  Prefer  j 
k  college  town,  or  close  to.  Available 

rnblisher.  early  Ainril.  Anywhere  except  south. 

Box  883.  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

TOMStRVATIVE.  experienced  editor-  MANAGING  EDITOR  ! 

lT”*!  writer,  44,  broad  background  Take  mature  judgment,  add  youthful 
y®*jnient.  travel,  history  and  poll-  enthusiasm,  stir  in  plenty  of  experi- 
.Msks  opportunity  as  ^tor,  edi-  ence,  background,  imagination  and 
page  editor,  or  both.  Box  706,  ability  to  direct  staff.  If  this  is  your 
'*‘0!  ft  PubliAer.  paper’s  recipe  for  leadership  write  Box 

880,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTinCATION 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Tr»i»i 


By  Roltert  U.  Brown 


Newspaper  advertising  sales¬ 
men  have  charged  in  the  past 
that  advertising  agencies  don’t 
like  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 
newspaper  campaigns  with  mul¬ 
tiple  insertion  orders,  plates  or 
mats,  etc.;  there  is  more  profit 
in  buying  a  large  magazine  or 
broadcast  package;  and  there¬ 
fore  newspapers  suffer. 

Newspapers  lose  out,  in  other 
words,  not  because  of  any  basic 
deficiency  in  the  medium  but 
because  it  is  more  profitable  for 
agencies  to  use  other  media  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  do  as  good  a  selling  job. 

Most  agency  executives  have 
denied  these  assertions  vigor¬ 
ously.  The  charges  are  difficult 
to  prove  although  some  agency 
men  have  been  saying  recently 
they  would  be  interested  in  more 
“package”  buys  in  newspapers. 

Now  comes  an  agency  head 
who  admits  placing  his  clients’ 
money  in  magazine  advertising 
is  more  profitable  for  his  agency 
than  placing  it  in  any  other 
medium,  excepting  outdoor. 

“Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  is 
a  magazine  agency,  although  we 
occasionally  use  television,” 
writes  Walter  Guild,  president, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Media/ 
scope. 

“We  like  to  use  magazines 
for  several  reasons.  First  of  all, 
magazine  advertising  is  very 
profitable  for  an  advertising 
agency.  Dave  Bascom  and  his 
guys  write  a  nice  piece  of  copy; 
Dan  Bonfigli  and  his  guys  dream 
up  a  nice  layout;  it  goes  to  the 
production  department  with  no 
muss,  fuss,  or  bother.  Every¬ 
thing  is  nice  and  quiet  and 
gentlemanly,  and  it  goes  into 
the  magazine. 

“It  looks  beautiful  and  the 
clients  love  it;  and  we  love  it. 
People  write  us  letters  and  tell 
us  how  clever  we  are,  and  the 
advertisement  is  in  there  for  a 
while — a  week  or  so — not  like 
the  TV  thing,  which  is  over  in 
a  minute.  So  it  is  very  profit¬ 
able.  We  make  nothing  but 
money  on  magazine  advertising. 
(The  only  thing  better  is  out¬ 
door,  for  which  we  get  16.67%.)  ” 
Under  the  heading  “How  to 
Get  an  Agency  to  Use  More 
Magazine  Advertising,”  the 
article’s  theme  was:  “We’re 
sold,  boys,  but  here’s  how  you 
can  convince  us  some  more.” 

«  *  * 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Guild, 
maybe  he  is  convinced  about 
magazines  because  nobody  has 
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tried  hard  enough  to  sell  him 
on  newspapers  and  unconvince 
him  about  magazines. 

Maybe  that’s  true  about  a  lot 
of  people  in  advertising. 

Newspapers  have  a  lot  of 
.salesmen  “on  the  road”  calling 
on  agencies  and  advertisers,  but 
in  sheer  volume  of  promotion 
and  other  selling  aids  news¬ 
papers  seem  to  be  outweighed 
by  other  media. 

In  June  we  told  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  As- 
■sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  one  example  of  this: 
Between  1945  and  1958  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade  paper  advertising 
placed  by  newspapers  in  six 
publications  declined  by  2,000 
pages.  “The  total  impact  of 
newspaper  promotion  upon  the 
people  who  create,  buy  and  place 
newspaper  advertising  is  over¬ 
shadowed  by  a  greater  volume 
of  promotion  from  other  media,” 
we  noted. 

Another  example  we  cited  in 
October  was  the  attendance  line¬ 
up  at  the  Western  Region  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in 
Santa  Barbara:  There  were  92 
attending  from  agencies;  78 
from  30  different  magazines; 
and  31  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Further  proof  is  supplied  by 
an  Adiwrtising  Age  survey  of 
source  material  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  percentage 
of  sales  invested  in  advertising 
for  industrial  groups  during 
1957. 

The  percentage  listed  for  “All 
Industrial  Groups”  was  1.09%. 

For  “Newspapers,”  listed 
under  “Printing,  Publishing, 
Allied  Industries,”  the  percent¬ 
age  was  .12%. 

“Periodicals”  listed  under  the 
same  classification  spent  .28%. 

“Radio  Broadcasting  and  Tele¬ 
vision,”  listed  under  the  general 
heading  of  “Public  Utilities — 
Communication,”  had  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  1.08%. 

Even  granting  that  the  classi¬ 
fication  cited  may  be  too  broad, 
or  that  there  might  have  been 
some  misclassification  of  re¬ 
turns,  these  figures  supply  fur¬ 
ther  indication  of  why  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  advertising  executives 
like  Mr.  Guild  to  be  convinced 
and  remain  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  other  media — 
with  the  persuasive  assistance, 
of  course,  of  the  greater  profit 
potential. 


"Pardon  me.  I'm  a  new  man  in  Chicago.  Is  this  a  stickup?" 


McManus  Gets 
Secretary  Post 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  McManus,  a  former 
newspaperman,  is  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller’s  new  press 
secretary  at  $19,186  a  year.  He 
was  appointed  this  week  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Richard  L.  Amper,  former 
New  York  Times  reporter,  who 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Feb.  12. 

Mr.  McManus  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Buffalo  and 
for  the  Bingfiamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  for  about  12  years  before 
going  into  government  service 
in  1956  as  an  assistant  secretary 
to  former  Gov.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  a  Democrat.  He  was  re¬ 
tained  as  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary  by  Gov.  Rockefeller,  a  Re¬ 
publican. 

Gov.  Rockefeller  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Hugh  Morrow,  onetime  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  reporter,  to 


his  personal  staff  as  a  spemi 
assistant — he  has  been  speed 
writer  and  advisor  since  Nov.  1 
— to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
Francis  A.  Jamieson,  a  former 
AP  reporter,  who  died  Jan. 


Half  of  ISetvs  Staff 
Out  with  the  Flu 

Charlotte,  N.  C, 

A  flu  epidemic  here  consumed 
much  news  space  and  about  half 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer  news¬ 
room  staff  last  week. 

The  managing  editor,  city  edi 
tor,  assistant  city  editor,  sports 
editor,  copy  desk  slot  msin,  tele 
graph  editor,  a  half  dozen  re 
porters  and  most  of  the  copy 
desk  called  from  their  flu  beds 
that  they  had  been  bitten  by  the 
bug. 

Editor  C.  A.  McKnight  and 
Assistant  to  the  Editor  Ran 
Norton  logged  several  hours  oc 
copy  desk  duty  during  th( 
shortage  of  hands. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

N^TIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  2A  i9» 


Is  your  best  columnist  best  read? 


in  U.S.A. 


Ah,  those  columnists  . . .  advisors  to  the  lovelorn  or  predictors  of  athletic 
scores,  purveyors  of  Broadway  bustlings  or  lyricists  of  food  and  fashion . . . 
they’re  a  mighty  magnet  for  newspapers  if  they  are  read! 

For  readership  depends  on  readability.  And  readability  demands  a 
typeface  that  makes  reading  not  only  quick  and  easy,  but  pleasurable,  too. 
That’s  Linotype  Corona,  of  course.  The  face  that’s  used  by  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world.  Let  it  build  readership  (with  attendant  circulation  and 
linage)  for  you. 

Dress  right . . .  with 

(•unotyhq  corona 

Mergenthaier  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


named  “the  Sea  of  Dreams”  on  the  hidden  side  of  the  moon?  see  page  ej.-fr 
^ trends  show  up  in  the  first  Soviet  census  since  1939?  see  page  386.-)t 
C  did  the  U.S.  center  of  population  move  to,  in  1959?  Why?  seepage 
did  the  world’s  heavyweight  boxing  championship  title  change  hands  most 

recently?  see  page  845.  >j( 

was  Neil  V.  McNeil,  correspondent  for  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  honored 
in  1959?  See  page  581. 
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